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COMTEBTE. 


barrel,  but  then  the  small  capacity  of  the  barrel  rendered  necessary  by 
the  difficulty  of  washing  the  charge  on  the  filter,  limited  the  capacity  of 
the  works  and  increased  the  cost  per  ton,  while  the  settling  and  precipi¬ 
tating  tanks  added  further  largely  to  the  plant  required.  Most  of  these 
difficulties  have  now  been  overcome,  and  we  may  soon  be  able  to  chlorin¬ 
ate  100  tons  a  day  in  a  very  moderate-sized  mill,  and  at  a  cost,  all  things 
considered,  that  will  not  compare  imfavorably  with  amalgamation.  We 
regret  that  we  may  not  at  present  enter  into  further  details,  but  these 
will  not  be  long  withheld. 


8TEEL  FOB  NAVAL  VE88ELB. 

An  important  conference  of  the  shipbuilders  engaged  on  Government 
vessels  was  held  in  Washington  on  the  16th  under  the  presidency  of  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Soley. 

It  is  well  known  that  great  delays  have  occurred  in  the  delivery  of  the 
plates  and  other  material  required  for  the  naval  vessels,  and  much  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  of  the  high  standard  and  requirements  of  the  con¬ 
tracts.  Much  complaint  was  also  made  of  the  manner  of  inspecting, 
which  rejected  plates,  etc.,  where  the  defects  were  of  no  consequence 
whatever,  and  did  not  affect  the  strength  of  the  plate.  Several  of  the 
steel  makers  desired  to  have  “  practical  steel  men  instead  of  pure 
theorists”  as  inspectors. 

On  the  whole  the  delay  was  charged  up  to  the  makers  against  the  high 
requirements  of  government  steel  and  the  inflexible  or  impractical  in¬ 
spection.  It  was  quite  refreshing  to  hear  that  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co. 
wrote  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  tests  now  required  for 
steel,  which  had  caused  American  makers  to  turn  out  the  best  steel  in 
the  world,  and  they  would  suggest  no  change. 

This  was  all  the  more  refreshing  when  everyone  knows  that  the  Car¬ 
negie  works  are  just  those  that  are  scarcely  ever  on  time  on  their  deliv¬ 
eries  and  that  have  probably  more  steel  rejected  for  failure  to  come  up  to 
contract  than  any  of  the  other  makers. 
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The  clause  in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  passed  by  the  Fifty-first  Con¬ 
gress,  appropriating  $350,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Portage  Lake  and 
River  Improvement  Company’s  canal  and  the  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal 
Railway  and  Iron  Company’s  canal,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
copper  mining^nterests  of  Michigan.  These  canals  connecting  Portage 
Lake  with  Lake  Superior  form  a  waterway  across  the  Keweenaw  penin¬ 
sula.  They  have  always  been  owned  by  corporations  which  exacted  tolls 
for  their  use.  When  we  consider  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  of  the  copper  district,  which  in  1889  produced  86,(XK),000  pounds  of 
copper,  with  its  twelve  or  more  mines  and  manufacturing  industries,  and 
25,000  inhabitants,  passed  through  these  waters,  we  appreciate  as  just 
and  wise  the  government’s  action  in  making  the  waterways  free,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  mining  industry  in  that  section. 

The  chlorination  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  its  ores  has 
been  greatly  improved  within  recent  years,  and  now  promises  to  be 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  low-grade  noa-concentratable  ores.  In  fact 
with  recent  improvements  the  cost  of  chlorination,  taking  account  of  the 
higher  percentage  extracted  will,  on  ores  of  moderate  grade,  compare 
favorably  with  amalgamation.  The  great  drawbacks  to  chlorination 
heretofore  have  been  its  limited  capacity  except  with  an  enormous  and 
expensive  plant.  The  capacity  was  increased  by  the  use  of  the  revolving 


THE  8AN  JACINTO  TIN  MINE8. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  very  full  and  accurate  description  of 
the  tin  deposits  of  San  Jacinto.  San  Bernardino  county,  Cahfomia.  In 
some  respects  these  tin  veins  are  the  most  promising  yet  discovered  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  the  veins  are  large;  they  occur  in  a  congenial 
country  rock,  and  the  vein  characteristics  are,  to  the  miner,  favorable  and 
promising.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Benedict  says,  that  the  development  is  as 
yet  but  insignificant  and  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  large 
mill,  though  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  veins  will  be  found  to 
contain  paying  ore  in  depth. 

The  experts’  reports  given  in  the  prospectus  of  the  company,  which  are 
said  to  show  an  average  richness  of  20  per  cent,  of  black  oxide  of  tin  (say 
15  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin)  in  the  ore,  are  wholly  misleading,  and,  we 
think,  will  certainly  not  be  realized.  From  a  recent  visit  to  the  mines,  during 
which  we  were  courteously  extended  every  opportunity  to  examine  the 
property,  we  feel  justified  in  saying  this,  but  such  an  average  richness  is 
quite  unnecessary.  The  greatest  tin  mine  in  Great  Britain,  the  Dolcoath, 
carries  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  though  it  costs  $6  or 
$6.25  a  ton  to  mine  and  mill  the  ore  and  cover  all  expenses,  the 
company  pays  large  dividends.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  San 
Jacinto  mines  can  be  worked  at  a  less  cost  per  ton  than  is  done 
in  CJomwall,  because  everywhere  in  this  country  we  get  so  much 
more  to  the  man  that  it  more  than  compensates  for  the  difference 
in  wages  paid.  There  is  no  mine  in  Cornwall  that  is  to-day  mining  and 
milling  ore  as  cheaply  as  are  fifty  mines  that  could  be  named  in  Michigan, 
Dakota,  Montana  and  California,  where  miners’  wages  rise  to  $3  and  $3.50 
a  day.  San  Jacinto  could  therefore  pay  larger  dividends  than  Dolcoath 
out  of  ore  of  the  same  grade,  and  probably  all  the  investors  would  be  sat¬ 
isfied  to  be  guaranteed  Dolcoath’s  rate  of  dividends.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  tin  mines  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  which  we  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  and  will  describe  in  these  pages  at  an  early  date. 
Systematic  work  is  being  done,  with  encouraging  results,  in  Dakota,  yet 
there  the  judicious  plans  adopted  do  not  contemplate  the  erection  of  mills 
and  reduction  works  until  large  reserves  are  ready  for  extraction. 

THE  00M8T0GE  MILL  BING  80ANDALS. 

We  print  elsewhere,  from  a  well-informed  correspondent,  an  extremely 
interesting  description  of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the  Comstock 
mill  ring  systematically  defrauds  the  mine  st(x;k holders. 

This  letter  will  be  perused  with  astonishment  and  profit  by  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  should  bring  the  “  victims”  together  in  a  united  effort  to  secure 
their  rights. 

Our  correspondent  makes  an  astounding  insinuation,  which,  were  he 
less  well  informed,  we  would  hesitate  to  accept,  when  he  intimates 
that  the  United  States  mint  at  Carson  has  been  used  by  the  mill  ring,  we 
might  almost  say  as  a  “  fence,”  for  dir^posing  of  its  ill-gotten  bullion 
Such  an  insinuation,  from  a  reputable  source,  call  for  attention  and 
borough  investigation  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  under  the  in  - 
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strucUons  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  For  our  part,  we  should 
have  hesitated  to  allow  so  grave  an  insinuation  to  appear  in  our  columns 
had  not  evidence  to  support  it  been  submitted  to  us. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  Nevada  is  controlled  in  almost  every  de¬ 
partment  by  men  interested  in  this  infamous  Comstock  mill  ring,  and  it 
is  also  probably  true  that  officers  and  employes  of  the  Carson  mint  have 
been  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  these  men.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  a  thorough  investigation  will  be  made  by  competent  and  disinterested 
parties  into  these  matters,  for  the  administration  of  the  mint  in  Washing¬ 
ton  has  always  commanded  absolute  confidence  in  its  integrity  and  ability 
under  every  political  party. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  fuller  particulars  at  this  time. 
We  have  carefully  looked  into  the  grounds  of  complaint  cited  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  Comstock  mines  against  the  mill  ring,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  they  are  well  founded,  and  not  such  as  can  be  ignored  by 
the  courts,  and  we  should  greatly  regret  to  see  a  United  States  mint 
involved  in  the  scandal. 


THE  UHBOEH-IllFANT  TIE  PLATE  IHD08TEY. 

The  tin  plate  industry,  which  is  yet  an  infant  unborn  in  this  country, 
has  been  attracting  much  attention  in  the  papers  since  the  passage  of  the 
oppressive  McKinley  bill,  as  it  did  in  Congress  while  that  egregious  folly 
was  under  discussion.  W^e  have  been  told  that  new  tin  plate  works  cost¬ 
ing  from  $1,000,000  to  $.5,000,000  each  were  to  be  built  immediately  in 
BaUimore,  Pittsburg.  Chicago,  in  Colorado,  in  Alabama  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  needless  to  say  to  those  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  industry  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  at  all  likely  to 
take  place,  and  for  very  simple  reasons.  The  foundations  of  tin  plate  are 
tin  and  thin  sheet  iron  or  steel,  such  as  has  long  been  made  in  some  of  our 
rolling  mills,  and  as  can  easily  be  produced  in  any  of  our  large  mills 
by  simply  adding  one  or  two  sets  of  rolls. 

The  tinning  of  the  sheets  is  by  no  means  a  mysterious  or  expensive  pro¬ 
cess;  it  has  been  done  quite  successfully  here,  and  it  so  closely  resembles 
galvanizing  of  sheet  iron,  which  is  done  on  a  large  scale  at  many  of  our 
works,  that  it  can  readily  and  at  small  cost  be  added  to  our  existing 
sheet  mills  or  galvanizing  works.  Moreover,  whenever  the  industry  may 
be  established  here  it  will  give  employment  to  comparatively  few  people, 
for  we  will  certainly  do  by  machinery  much  of  the  work  done  by  manual 
labor  in  England. 

The  latest  sensation  concerning  the  tin  plate  industry  comes  from 
Pittsburg  in  the  form  of  an  interview  with  some  of  the  Welsh  tin  plate 
manufacturers,  who  have  visited  the  smoky  city  of  rolling  mills.  These 
gentlemen  are  reported  to  have  said  that  the  tin  plate  industry  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  in  the  United  States,  even  at  the  high  tariff  imposed  on 
foreign  entries  under  the  McKinley  bill,  and  that  it  would  require  at  least 
four  cents  a  pound  tariff  on  tin  plate  to  make  the  business  profitable  here. 
We  strongly  8usi)ect  that  our  Welsh  friends  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind,  though  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  encour¬ 
age  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  here. 

Two  possible  explanations  of  the  foundations  of  this  discouraging  re¬ 
port  may  be  suggeste<l.  First.  Those  who  managed  the  drawing  up  of  the 
McKinley  bill,  were  confronted  with  a  heavy  deficit  in  the  National  Treas¬ 
ury  which  they  dared  not  acknowledge  becaiLse  it  was  caused  by  the 
reckless  and  disgraceful  extravagance  of  Congress  in  endeavoring  to  get 
rid  of  the  mrplns  which  had  proved  so  strong  an  argument  in  favor  of 
lower  duties  and  lower  taxes. 

Lower  tariff  of  course  meant  lower  profits  to  a  certain  numberof  manu¬ 
facturers  and  was  to  be  avoided.  Hence,  both  to  satisfy  these  and  to 
provide  the  means  to  keep  up  the  extravagant  national  expenditures  the 
tariff  on  tin  plate,  among  many  other  things,  had  to  be  raised  whether  it 
ultimately  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry  or  not.  The 
gentlemen  who  imposed  this  particular  duty  knew  perfectly  well  that 
this  country  does  not  at  present  produce  any  tin;  nor  can  it  produce  any 
worth  mentioning  for  two  years  to  come,  even  should  the  mines  prove 
all  that  their  promoters  claim.  It  may  be  that  now,  since  the  country 
generally  is  protesting  against  this  unnecessary  tax  on  tin  plate, 
the  flamers  of  the  bill,  having  attained  their  end,  are  preparing  to  “let 
down  easy"  those  enthusiasts  who  expected  to  see  million-dollar  tin-plate 
plants  starting  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  country  as  the  result  of  the 
new  tariff. 

The  second  supposititious  explanation  of  the  Pittsburg  report  is  that 
those  who  propose  going  into  the  business  want  to  prepare  the  way  for 
higher  duties  and  profits. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  this  country  can  manufacture  tin  plate  at  a  i 
profit  even  in  competition  with  our  Welsh  friends.  Not,  however,  by 
imitating  their  methods  of  manufacture,  but  by  Americanizing  them  to 
suit  our  conditions,  just  as  we  do  in  the  mining  of  ores  and  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tools  and  other  products  of  high-priced  labor. 

So  long  as  we  have  to  import  tin,  and  especially  if  we  have  to  pay  a 
duty  on  it,  and  as  the  cost  of  our  sheet  iron  is  increased  by  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  nearly  everything  men  use  or  consume,  we  shall  work  at 
a  disadvantage.  In  time,  however,  our  mines  will  produce  tin  in  quan¬ 


tity,  and  taxes  will  be  reduced,  so  that  our  cost  of  production  of  sheet 
iron  will  become  more  reasonable,  and  then  the  tin  plate  industry  will 
prosper  here,  whether  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  our  Welsh  friends 
and  with  or  without  a  tariff. 


OOEEEBPOHDENOE. 


We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and 
metallurgy.  Oommunications  should  invariabir  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requested. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

We  do  not  bold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


Value  of  the  “  Machinery  and  Supplies  Wanted"  Column. 

Editor  of  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir:  I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  have  purchased  a  crushing  mill  of 
Hendrie  &  Bolthoff,  of  Denver,  at  a  very  satisfactory  figure,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  making  my  want  known  in  jour  columns.  Within  six 
months  I  have  sold  one  machine  and  bought  another  through  this  agency. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  valuable  services.  C.  E.  D, 

Georgetown,  Colo.,  Oct.  7, 1890. 


Nothing  in  it. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  :  The  Baltimore  American  of  this  date  says  the  Glendale  Tin  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  "has  built  a  smelter,  and  is  now  daily  turn¬ 
ing  out  30  tons  of  block  tin,  w’hich  is  shipped  to  Chicago,  where  they  are 
already  putting  up  a  tin  plate  plant.” 

Now,  I  am  a  weekly  reader  of  your  journal,  and  have  failed  to  see  any 
notice  of  any  successful  production  of  tin  from  the  Black  Hills  as  yet. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  just  how  much,  if  any,  has  been  produced, 
or  is  now  being  produced  V  C,  J.  Owen 

17  Sr.  Paul  Street.  Baltimore,  Md.,  October  9, 1890. 

[The  statement  of  the  Baltimore  American  is  incorrect.  The  Glendale 
Company  is  not  producing  tin  by  the  ton,  nor,  we  believe,  even  by  the 
pound.  No  tin  is  being  produced  as  yet  in  this  countiw,  if  we  except 
mere  samples  made  from  small  quantities  of  ore,  worked  to  help  stock 
operations. — Ed.  E.  &  M.  J.] 

The  Mendota  Mining  Company. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  :  We  are  seeking  information  concerning  the  Mendota  Mining  Com- 
panv.  of  Michigan,  situated  on  Lac  La  Belle,  Keweenaw  Point,  Mich. 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  us  with  any  information  or  facts  you  may 
possess  regarding  same  ?  E.  I,.  O. 

New  York.  Oct.  13,  1890. 

[Tlie  company  referred  to  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Keweenaw  dis¬ 
trict.  It  commenced. operations  in  1866  on  the  property  formerly  worked 
by  the  Lac  La  Belle  Mining  Company  (reference  is  not  made  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  company  bearing  this  name),  located  in  section  29,  town  58,  range 
32  and  section  29,  range  29,  Keweenaw  county,  Michigan.  About  300  feet 
of  sinking  and  7(W  feet  of  drifting  were  executed,  after  which  operations 
were  susjx'nded.  At  the  time  the  company  owned  4,320  acres  of  land 
surrounding  I^ac  La  Belle.  In  the  fall  of  1866  this  comjiany  completed  a 
canal  from  Lac  La  Belle  to  Bela  Grise  lake,  at  a  cost  of  $i00,000,  receiving 
from  the  government  in  consideration  therefor  100,000  acres  of  land 
located  in  Schoolcraft  county,  Michigan.  About  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  canal  mining  operations  in  the  district  were  suspended, 
and  the  canal  was  allowed  to  fill  up.  Later  the  lands  of  the  company 
were  sold  for  taxes.. — Ed,  E.  and  M.  J.] 


The  Carbon  Iron  Company's  Direct  Process. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir:  Your  Pittsburg  correspondent,  in  his  report  of  the  discussion  on 
Sir  Lowthian  Bell’s  paper  read  at  the  international  meeting  in  Pittsburg, 
quotes  me  .as  saying  that  each  reducing  furnace  at  the  Carbon  Iron 
Works  produced  “  12  heats  in  24  hours.”  What  I  did  say  is  6  heats  in 
24  hours,  being  an  average  of  8.4(X)  pounds  of  squeezed  blooms  for  this 
number  of  heats.  Your  correspondent  closes  nis  communication  with 
the  gratuitous  remark  that  “  a  prominent  iron  and  steel  manufacturer  in 
Pittsburg”  stated  “  that  there  was  no  one  in  Pittsburg  who  believed  it 
would  succeed,  except  those  w’ho  were  interested  in  it.”  Had  your  cor¬ 
respondent  proceeded  with  his  inquiries  beyond  the  one  manufac¬ 
turer,  he  would  have  ascertained  that  there  are  many  prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  who  believe  the  process  to  be  not  only  a  technical  but  a  com¬ 
mercial  success. 

The  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  Carbon  Iron  Company  are  men  of 
too  great  business  astuteness  to  go  on  with  the  increase  of  plant  if  the 
process  were  a  commercial  failure.  The  best  answ^er,  therefore,  to  the 
statement  of  your  correspondent  is  the  plant  itself  and  the  balance  sheets 
of  the  company.  _  Gso  W.  Maynard. 

How  Comstock  Stockholders  are  Swindled. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir:  Here  in  San  Francisco  we  are  greatly  pleased  that  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Mining  Journal  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  defrauded  Com¬ 
stock  mine  owners,  and,  in  answer  to  your  request  that  those  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  facts  communicate  the  same  to  you,  allow  me  to  make 
my  contribution. 

There  is  not  as  much  mystery  about  the  manner  in  which  the  stealing  is 
done  as  there  was  some  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  victims  here  have  se¬ 
cured  very  full  evidence  concerning  these  “  ways  that  are  dark.”  Indue 
time  tliis  evidence  will  come  out  in  court  and  the  various  more  or  less 
I  illustrious  names  of  the  mill  ring  magnates  will  receive  a  new  “halo”  of 
infamy.  You  have,  I  believe,  much  of  this  information  yourself  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  use  it,  as  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  has 
always  done,  in  promoting  the  pros|)erity  of  the  mining  industry  by  se¬ 
curing  honesty  and  efficiency  in  mine  management.  We  all  wish  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  good  success  in  its  crusade  against 
swindling. 

The  present  management  of  the  Comstock  mines  is  probably  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  world  for  the  laxity  of  its  administration.  The  companies  by 
which  these  properties  are  worked  are  almost  entirely  California  incor¬ 
porations,  and  governed  by  the  laws  governing  corporations  in  that  State. 
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An  investigation  of  these  various  companies  reveals  a  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  that  i^  worse  than  scandalous. 

The  mines,  though  situated  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  are  California  in¬ 
corporations,  managed  by  boards  of  trustees  having  their  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  andl^  invested  with  power  to  levy  assessments  to  the 
extent  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  they  represent,  to  appoint  sub- 
officials,  make  contracts,  and  in  every  way  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
mine  in  trust  for  the  stockholders. 

The  shares  or  certificates  of  these  companies  are  listed,  and  daily 
bought  and  sold,  in  from  10-share  certificates  upward,  in  two  Exchanges 
in  San  Francisco,  known  respectively  as  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Pacific  Stock  Exchange. 

The  management  of  these  properties  should  be  very  simple,  but  in  fact 
has  been  made  so  complicated  that  stockholders  know  comparatively 
nothing  of  the  properties  they  are  interested  in.  The  mills  used  in  reduc¬ 
ing  ores  on  the  Comstock  do  not  belong  to  the  mining  companies  whose 
ore  they  crush,  but  are  owned  by  companies  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  These  mill  companies  are  known  as  the  Union 
Mill  and  Mining  Company,  the  Nevada  Mill  Company  and  the  Comstock 
Mill  Company.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Comstock,  before  mining  and 
milling  had  been  reduced  to  its  present  comparative  precision,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  owners  of  profit  paying  ores  to  exact  from  the  owners  of  the 
mills  sixty-five  per  cent,  ot  the  assay  value  of  the  rock  run  through 
the  mill,  the  owner  of  the  mill  agreeing  under  the  contract  that  if  he  did 
not  return  sixty-five  per  cent,  he  would  make  good  the  deficit.  Since 
the  times  when  such  contracts  were  made  Comstock  ores  have  been  milled 
up  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  their  assay  value.  With  these  statements 
before  us,  we  will  go  into  the  details  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  “  mill 
ring  ”  and  iK)ards  of  directors  acting  in  collusion  to  appropriate  illegally 
the  property  of  the  stockholders  of  these  mines. 

THE  MILL  RIXG  ELECTS  THE  MINE  TRUSTEES. 

It  can  be  seen  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  owners  of  the 
mdls  that  they  should  have  boards  of  trustees  in  control  of  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  v’ho  are  pliable,  and  who  can  be  handled  directly  or  indirectly  in 
their  interest.  Through  them  the  mill  owner  obtains  the  contracts  that 
keep  their  mills  running.  Of  course,  they  could  do  this  by  purchasing 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  various  corporations.  This, 
however,  has  the  objection  that  the  ownership  of  the  stock  entails  the 
payment  of  the  assessments  levied  thereon  from  time  to  time.  At  this 
juncture  the  members  of  the  two  Stock  Exchanges  mentioned  furnish 
the  necessary  link  in  the  chain. 

There  exists  in  California  what  is  known  as  the  “  Proxy  System,’" 
under  which  any  individual  or  firm  in  whose  name  as  trustee  shares  stand 
on  the  books  of  an  incoi’poration  have  the  power  to  transfer  to  whom  they 
please  his  or  their  right  to  vote  that  stock  at  any  and  all  meetings  of  the 
corporation,  provided  the  stock  represented  by  the  proxy  is  not  itself 
offered  for  voting  purposes.  The  members  of  the  Stock  Exchanges  men¬ 
tioned  make  it  an  almost  invariable  rule  when  they  purchase  stocks  for 
their  customers  to  transfer  them  immediately  on  the  books  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  into  their  names  as  trustees,  and  not  their  customers’  names,  for  whom 
they  are  purchased.  Some  of  the  banks  which  loan  money  on  stocks  have 
a  stock  clerk  into  whose  name  they  transfer  stock  when  it  is  hypothecated 
with  them.  In  this  way  the  stock  in  a  corporation  with  100,000  shares 
may  be  owned  by  1,000  or  more  different  individuals,  and  yet  the  stock 
on  the  books  of  the  company  be  in  the  name  of  five  or  six  firms  or  in¬ 
dividuals.  Before  the  day  of  election  of  the  officers  of  a  company 
arrives,  the  tools  of  the  mill  ring  obtain  from  the  secretary  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  a  list  of  tcie  parties  in  whose  name  the  stock  stands  on  the  books  and, 
going  to  them,  obtain  their  proxies. 

The  1,000  different  owners,  who  may  be  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
do  not  appear  at  the  election  to  vote,  and  the  tools  of  the  mill  ring  elect 
dummy  trustees,  who  are  subservient  to  them. 

The  parties  voting  for  these  trustees  may  not  own  one  share  in  the 
mine,  out  still  elect  these  dummy  trustees  with  the  proxies  for  stock  be¬ 
longing  to  other  people. 

These  dummy  trustees  then  levy  assessments  to  obtain  money  for  the 
exploration  of  the  mine  and  other  exjienses,  and  the  real  owners  of  the 
stock  have  to  pay  them. 

The  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mine  are  supposed  to  be  made 
public,  that  all  the  stockholders  may  have  full  knowledge  of  what  their 
trustees  are  doing  with  their  property;  but  the  real  facts  are  that  these 
reports  are  made  in  secret  to  the  dummy  president  or  trustees,  who  con¬ 
ceal  them  from  the  shareholders  and  post  the  mill  ring. 

When  an  ore  body  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  dividends  is  discovered 
with  the  money  received  from  the  assessments  paid  by  the  actual  owners 
of  the  shares,  these  are  not  informed  of  the  fact,  but  a  verbal  contract  is 
entered  into  with  the  mill  owners  to  crush  the  rich  ore  at  $7  per  ton.  As 
the  actual  cost  of  reducing  ore  on  the  Comstock  is  about  §1.80  per  ton, 
this  leaves  a  large  profit  to  the  mill  owners,  who  should  be  satisfied  with 
it,  but  are  not. 

THE  MILLS  APPROPRIATE  THE  TAILINGS,  WHICH  THEY  TAKE  CARE  ARE  RICH. 

The  custom  was  established  on  the  Comstock  in  early  times 
that  the  slimes,  tailings  and  residue  from  rock  crushed  should  go  to  the 
mill.  As  this  practice  still  prevails  on  the  Comstock,  it  can  be  seen  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  mdl  owners  to  have  all  tailings  and  slimes  as  rich 
as  possible,  without  regard  to  what  returns  are  made  to  the  company  fur¬ 
nishing  the  ore  crushed,  (Slimes  have  been  frequently  found  assaying  over 
$1()0  per  ton  from  rock  paying  the  company  owning  it  less  than  $20 
per  ton.) 

As  if  to  protect  and  encourage  the  mill  owners  in  the  careless  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  ores  intrusted  to  them,  the  trustees  of  the  various  companies 
make  but  a  verbal  contract  with  them.  In  this  poor  apology  for  a  con¬ 
tract  no  condition  is  made  that  the  mill  owners  shall  return  to  the  company 
any  given  per  cent,  of  the  precious  metals  contained  in  the  ore  delivered 
to  them.  Practically  the  ore  is  delivered  to  the  mills  and  the  owners  of 
mills  return  what  they  please  to  the  companies.  They  run  the  tailings 
and  slimes  at  their  leisure  and  appropriate  the  proceeds.  (At  this 
date  the  Douglass,  Rock  Point  and  Morgan  mills  are  running  from  400  to 
600  tons  of  tailings  and  slimes  daily  that  belong  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Consolidated  Calffomia  &  Virginia,  the  Kentuck  and  the  Savage  mining 
companies.) 


The  assay  value  of  the  ore  as  taken  from  the  various  mines  is  unknown 
to  the  stockholders.  Tliese  figures  have  been  studiously  concealed  from 
them  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  The 
value  of  the  rock  taken  from  the  mines  is  known  only  to  the  dummy 
directors,  superintendent  and  mill  ring.  As  has  been  stated,  the  ore 
from  the  prwiucing  mines  has  been  delivered  to  the  mills  without  the 
shareholders  of  the  various  mining  companies  knowing  its  value.  Later 
developments  have  proven  beyond  possible  doubt  that  these  ores  were  of 
great  value  and  w^ere  producing  large  quantities  of  bullion,  which,  instead 
of  going  to  the  profit  of  the  companies  furnishing  the  ore,  was  diverted 
into  the  pockets  of  the  mill  owners  and  their  confederates. 

IS  THE  CARSON  MINT  INVOLVED  ? 

It  is  known  to  the  simplest  minded  that  these  mills  should  not  own  any 
bullion,  and  the  large  quantities  of  precious  metal  that  were  coming  from 
these  mills  and  not  going  to  the  credit  of  any  mine  would  surely  create 
suspicion.  Some  method  had  to  be  devised  to  cover  this  up,  and 
the  same  fertile  satanic  brain  that  had  worked  the  plundering  scheme  to 
this  point  devised  the  establishment  of  a  “Bullion  and  Exchange  Bank” 
to  deal  in  bullion. 

It  is  a  pointed  coincidence  that  the  moving  spirit  and  reputed  principal 
owner  in  the  establishment  of  this  “bank”  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
mill  that  has  crushed  the  ore  from  one  of  the  worst  robbed  mines  on  the 
Comstock. 

The  Bullion  and  Exchange  Bank,  for  convenience,  is  located  at  Carson 
City,  Nev. 

The  United  States  Mint  is  also  located  at  Carson  City,  Nev. 

The  cashier  of  the  Bullion  and  Exchange  Bank  is  chief  clerk  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Carson  City  ,  Nev. 

Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  of  bullion  in  the  United  States  Mint 
at  Carson  are  made  by  the  clerk  and  reputed  owner  of  the  Bullion  and 
Exchange  Bank.  Where  did  this  bullion  come  from  ?  Is  it  part  of  that 
which  was  stolen  from  the  Comstock  mines? 

A  large  portion  of  the  deposits  of  gold  bullion  made  in  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Carson  is  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  ("arson  mint. 

Nevada  is  not  a  gold  bullion  producing  country.  Where  did  th« 
superintendent  of  that  mint  get  this  gold  bullion? 

He  was  not  a  miner  or  mine  owner;  his  occupation  previous  to  being 
made  superintendent  of  this  mint  was  that  of  an  undertaker — surely  a 
portentous  coincidence. 

I  have  now  come  to  a  very  grave  part  of  this  history,  and  the  truthful 
outline  history  w’hich  I  am  giving  of  the  manner  in  which  the  CJomstock 
mill  ring  has  so  long  succes^'ully  carried  on  its  nefarious  proceedings  has 
brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  United  States  mint  at  Carson.  The  facts 
which  I  shall  relate  will  necessarily  create  a  scandal,  but  to  remove  a 
cancer  of  this  proportion  the  surgeon  must  cut  deep  and  boldly.  W’hat 
we  want  is  honest  investigation.  We  have  the  facts  certified  to*  I  shall 
continue  in  my  next  letter  this  e,rpoiie  of  the  Comstock  mill  methods,  and 
endeavor  to  show  the  unfortunate  mine  stockholders  how  they  have  been 
and  are  being  fleeced. 

I  have  now  trespassed  too  much  on  your  space  for  this  time. 

One  of  the  Victims, 


•SIOAOO  ENQINEEBIKG. 

Written  for  the  Eagineeriog  and  Mining  Jonmal  by  0.  Cbanate,  0.  E. 

The  engineering  works  in  and  about  Chicago  have  hitherto  been  more 
remarkable  for  the  skilful  and  economical  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
and  for  the  vast  aggregate  results  accomplished,  than  for  the  carrying  out 
of  difficult  and  imposing  enterprises.  In  the  development  of  the  city 
from  a  village  of  12  houses,  in  1831,  to  the  position  of  the  second  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  of  1,101,203  in  1890,  the  chief  engineering 
problems  have  lieen  how  to  keep  pace  with  the  immediate  requirements 
of  this  marvelous  growth,  and  therefore  much  has  been  done  in  a  tem¬ 
porary,  economical  manner,  but  still  of  astonishing  aggregate  magnitude, 
BO  that  the  Chicago  man  chiefly  grows  statistical  when  asked  as  to  the 
achievements  of  his  city. 

Some  notable  engineering  feats  have  been  performed.  One  of  them 
consisted  in  the  raising  up  bodily  of  the  whole  ol  what  is  now  the  business 
area  of  the  city,  which  was  originally  little  better  than  a  swamp.  This 
was  done  to  an  aggregate  of  13  feet  in  thrte  different  lifts,  and  involved 
not  only  raising  tlie  grades  of  the  streets,  but  also  all  the  then  existing 
houses,  some  of  them  being  large  blocks  of  stores,  hotels  and  public 
builtUngs,  weighing  thousands  of  tons.  It  was  accomplished  by  inserting 
under  the  walls  hundreds  of  jack-screws,  lifting  the  buildings  up  to  th* 
required  level,  and  underpinning  them  with  an  additional  story,  without 
interrupting  their  use  and  occupancy. 

Houses  are  also  moved  laterally .  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
and  changing  conditions  there  has  been  frequent  need  for  the  removal  of 
comparatively  new  buildings,  quite  too  good  to  tear  down,  in  order  to 
erect  structures  better  fitted  for  the  growing  traffic.  This  necessity 
developed  a  system  of  rolling  the  original  houses  away  through  the 
streets,  after  having  inserted  stout  sills  and  rollers  under  them;  and  it  is 
not  unusual  even  now  to  see  two  and  three-story  houses  trundled  along 
the  streets  to  new  locations,  several  blocks  away,  while  the  inmates  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  them. 

Another  original  feat  consisted  in  boring  a  number  of  subaqueous 
tunnels  under  Lake  Michigan,  in  order  to  remove  the  intakes  W  the 
water  works  from  possible  polution  by  the  sewage  of  the  river.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  bed  of  clay  which  overlies  the  rock,  two  such  tunnels, 
respectively  five  and  seven  feet  in  diameter,  were  bored  some  years  ago 
to  take  an  intake  situated  two  miles  out  in  the  lake.  They  have  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  not  less  tlian  four  new  tunnels  are  now  in  process  of 
boring  for  the  same  purpose,  two  of  which,  of  six  feet  diameter,  are  to  be 
carried  out  four  miles  under  the  lake,  to  an  intake  shaft  in  39  feet  of 
water. 

The  combined  capacity  of  these  various  tunnels  will  be  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  million  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours,  distributed  over  five  pumping 
stations,  so  as  to  preclude  the  recurrence  of  the  breakdown  which  occurred 
during  th«  fire  of  1871,  when  the  single  pumping  station  was  destroyed 
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.  n  the  great  confiagration  that  swept  over  2,000  acres  and  destroyed 
8,000  buildings. 

Taught  by  ^s  experience,  the  city  has  now  one  of  the  most  efficient 
fire  departments  in  the  country,  and  although  fires  still  occur  (they 
average  about  three  per  day),  the  losses  are  very  small,  the  last  report 
acceisibk — that  for  1886 — showing  a  total  loss  of  but  $1,492,084. 

Chicago  is  probably  now  the  greatest  rail«  ay  center  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Corthell,  in  his  recent  address  to  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
stated  that  the  aggregate  length  of  main  lines  terminating  in  the  city 
was  54,411  miles,  over  which  not  Jess  than  43,013,444  tons  of  freight  had 
been  received  or  forwarded  in  1889,  and  that  the  capacity  of  the  freight 
yards  was  equal  to  the  handling  of  44,951  car  loads  daily.  He  stated  the 
passenger  traffic,  during  the  same  period,  at  18,070,495  or  an  average  of 
48,965  passengers  per  day,  while  the  suburban  passengers  were  10,759,100, 
or  an  average  of  29,476  daily. 

This  is  understood  to  be  exclusive  of  the  street-car  lines,  which  handled 
163,000,000  passengers  in  1889,  an  average  of  446,576  daily,  over  the  115-2 
miles  of  lines,  aggregating  237  miles  of  track  which  gridiron  the  city. 
Of  this  street-car  mileage  about  one-third  is  cable  road,  utilizing  two 
tunnels  under  the  river,  and  now  building  a  third,  while  the  horse  lines 
utilize  many  of  the  62  draw  and  other  bridges  which  span  the  river  and 
slips  at  various  points. 

Chicago  is  also  growing  celebrated  for  its  office  buildings.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  time-saving  practice  of  concentrating  business  offices 
within  a  small  area,  a  number  of  great  hives  has  of  late  years  been  con¬ 
structed.  There  are  now  some  seven  or  eight  buildings  of  ten  stories  or 
more  in  height  exclusively  occupied  for  oflices.  Two  of  them  are  four¬ 
teen  stories,  while  five  or  six  more  are  building  of  fourteen  to  sixteen 
stones,  and  one  is  being  begun,  the  Masonic  Temple,  which  is  to  be 
eighteen  stories,  .and  scrape  the  sky  at  an  elevation  of  280  feet ;  and  all 
tins  upon  a  soil  so  soft  and  treacherous  that  pressures  upon  the  founda¬ 
tions  have  to  be  limited  to  1^  tons  to  the  square  foot  in  order  to  secure 
stability. 

These  high  buildings  are  rendered  practicable  by  the  extensive  use  of 
elevators.  For  instance,  one  existing  office  building.  The  Rookery,  which 
contains  from  2,500  to  3,000  tenants,  is  provided  with  twelve  elevators, 
which  make  some  3,240  trips  per  day,  and  convey  up  and  down  some 
35,000  passengers  daily. 

The  water-borne  traffic  of  Chicago  in  1889  aggregated  11,029,575  tons. 
This  was  transacted  upon  20-7  miles  of  river  and  slip,  on  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  37-6  miles  of  available  dock  frontage,  or,  if  the  street  ends  are  in¬ 
cluded,  41  miles  of  docks,  which  is  more  than  the  aggregate  dock  frontage 
of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 

This  is  done  on  the  unsavory  Chicago  River,  and  as  this  stream  forms 
also  the  intercepting  sewer  for  the  whole  drainage  of  the  city,  it  has  been 
determined  to  reverse  its  current,  and  to  cause  it  to  empty  into  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  instead  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  it  may  pollute  the  water 
supply  in  time  of  flood. 

To  reverse  the  current  of  the  river,  the  city,  in  1871,  cut  down  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  the  level  of  the  lake.  This  proving  in¬ 
sufficient,  pumping  works  were  erected  which  have  increased  the  flow  by 
40,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  but  this  again  failing  to  dilute  sufficiently 
the  sewcige,  the  city  is  now  about  entering  upon  the  task  of  cutting  a 
channel,  with  18  feet  of  water  and  160’ feet  wide  at  bottom,  some  30  miles 
across  the  divide  between  the  lake  and  the  Mississippi  drainage. 

This  channel,  it  is  estimated,  will,  at  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour, 
car^  some  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  say  about  four  per  cent,  of  that 
which  goes  over  Niagara  Falls,  and  dilute  the  sewage  of  3,000,000  of  people 
to  such  an  extent  that  fish  may  live  in  the  stream. 

The  largest  and  most  remarkable  development,  however,  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  One  after  another,  manufact¬ 
urers  have  come  to  the  city,  have  prospered,  and  have  increased  their 
business  and  plant,  until  now  Chicago  ranks  next  to  Pittsburg  in  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  returns  for  1887  showed  2,396  manu¬ 
factories,  not  including  those  of  food  products,  which  were  employing 
134.645  artisans,  and  producing  an  output  at  the  value  of  $403,109,5<KJ 
yearly;  since  then  the  number  has  largely  increased,  and  many  great 
establishments  are  now  in  process  of  erection. 

The  latest  prize  drawn  by  Chicago  has  been  the  privilege  of  holding  the 
World’s  Exposition,  to  celebrate  the  quadri-centennial  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus;  the  future  will  determine  what  success  it  will  have 
with  this  elephant. 


Improved  Bore-BpOd  Coupling.  —  The  exploration  of  undevel¬ 
oped  ground  on  the  Moncheberg  coal  mine,  near  Cassel,  Ger¬ 
many,  has  been  carried  on  by  means  of  boring  apparatus  of  an 
improved  construction.  The  larger  part  of  the  work  was  done  by 
rotating  drills,  with  round  iron  rods,  26  millimeters  in  diameter,  the  main 
rods  five  meters  long,  the  short  rods  from  one  to  four  meters.  The  coup¬ 
ling  of  the  rods  was  made  by  a  scarf-joint,  with  pins  and  bands  as  follows. 
The  rods  are  flattened  out  into  a  wedge-form  at  each  end.  Two  square 
steel  bands  are  driven  down  over  the  joint  and  hold  the  parts  together, 
and  a  pin  in  each  fits  into  a  hole  in  the  other.  Disconnecting  takes  place 
by  simply  knocking  up  the  rings  and  separating  the  rods.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  screw-joint  is 
that  it  requires  considerably  shorter  time  to  connect  or  disconnect  the 
links,  and  that  it  can  be  rotated  to  the  right  as  well  as  to  the  left. 

The  hit  is  hollow  and  has  a  very  strong  cutting  edge  and  an  unusually 
large  center  opening,  and  is  us^  in  .percussion  as  well  as  in  rotation. 
After  from  one  to  three  revolutions  it  is  slightly  lifted  and  thrust  forcibly 
against  the  bottom  of  the  bore-hole,  loosening  the  mass  and  facilitating 
its  rise  in  the  core  barrel.  This  also  makes  the  bit  catch  more  effectively 
in  its  subsequent  rotation.  In  this  manner  the  entire  hollow  space  in  the 
drill  is  found  filled  with  larger  or  smaller  pieces  of  rock  every  time  the 
drill  is  raised  to  the  surface. 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  three  expert  hands  finished  in  28  days  14 
bore-holes,  representing  a  total  depth  of  285  meters,  averaging  10  meters  a 
day,  besides  moving  the  drill  from  point  to  point  14  times. — Zeitschnft 
fur  das  Berg-  Hutten-  ii.  Sulinenvoesen. 

[This  rod  can  scarcely  be  as  strong  as  a  screw- joint  for  the  same  diam¬ 
eter,  but  perhaps  the  greater  speed  in  imcoupling  may  overbalance  this 
disadvantage. — Ed.  E.  &  M.  J.J 


GOAL  SHIPMENTS  FBOM  GAHDIFF  AND  HTDBAULIO  GOAL  TIPS. 

One  of  the  most  important  requirements  of  the  steam  coal  trade,  as 
well  as  of  other  departments  of  the  coal  shipping  business,  is  to  have  at 
command  appliances  whereby  the  coal  can  be  expeditiously  put  on  board 
ship,  Unlt'ss  such  appliances  are  provided,  the  capital  remiired  to  meet 
the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  the  coal  export  trade,  in  the  form 
of  docks,  wharves,  tips,  etc.,  would  be  much  more  considerable  than 
would  be  consistent  with  economical  w-orkmg.  At  the  port  of  Cardiff 
the  coal  trade  has  advanced  within  recent  years  with  giant  strides,  until, 
from  less  than  a  million  tons,  it  has  advanced  within  twenty-five  years  to 
upwards  of  10,200,000  tons  annually.  The  docks  of  Cardiff  have  been 
greatly  extended,  specially  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  coal 
trade.  Tlie  water  area  has  been  largely  increased,  new  basins  have  been 
provided,  a  greater  depth  of  water  has  been  secured,  and  new  mechanism 
has  been  applied  to  the  business  of  loading  and  discharging  coal-carrying 
vessels. 

Among  the  appliances  last  named,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 
which  is  used  as  a  tip,  whereby  the  coal  is  discharged  into  the  vessels.  In 
this  direction,  the  progress  made  within  recent  years  has  been  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  in  Cardiff  hydraulic  coal  tips  of  the  latest  design  and 
most  economical  construction  are  now'  the  order  of  the  day.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  last  year  34,000  tons  of  coal  were  loaded  at  Cardiff  every 
working  day,  or  an  average  of  about  1,420  tons  for  each  hour  of  the 
twenty-four,  it  is  obvious  that  expeditious  handling  of  large  quantities  is 
a  paramount  want  of  the  trade.  This  requirement  has  bwn  provided  in 
the  fullest  degree  by  the  fixed  hydraulic  coal  tip  recently  erected  by 
Messrs.  Tannett,  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  at  the  Barry  Dock.  This  tip 
has  taken  from  the  rail  level  and  put  into  the  hold  of  a  ship  as  much  as 
300  tons  of  coal  in  half  an  hour;  being  at  the  rate  of  14,400  tons  per  day 
of  twenty-four  hours.  At  this  rate  less  than  three  such  tips  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  the  coal  export  trade  of  Cardiff,  enormous  as  it  is.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  rate  realized  in  an  hours  working  was  497  tons 
17  cw't.,  the  largest  quantity  ever  shipped  in  so  short  a  time  from  one 
tip,  and  involving  the  handling  of  about  fifty  10-ton  wagons  or  trucks. 

The  coal  tip  that  has  made  this  admirable  record  is  provided  with  a 
tip-up  table,  worked  by  hydraulic  pow'er,  and  capable  of  tipping  loads  up 
to  19  tons.  The  table  is  furnished  with  four  lifting  rams,  so  arranged  that 
by  different  combinations  of  rams  different  loads  are  lifted  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  use  of  water.  The  cradle  has  a  maximum  lift  of  37  ft.,  and 
the  tip  can  be  used  either  for  balancing  or  bunkering  purposes.  When 
working  as  a  balance  tip,  practically  no  water  is  used.  Coal  shoots,  an 
anti-breakage  crane,  and  other  appliances  designed  for  lifting,  slewing, 
derricking,  etc.,  are  attached  to  the  apparatus,  which  is  fixed  in  a  strong 
wrought-iron  framing,  firmly  braced  together,  and  supporting  the 
wrought-iron  guides  for  ihe  cradle.  The  w’hole  of  the  valves  being 
worked  by  one  man,  this  tip  reduces  the  actual  cost  of  loading  a  collier  to 
almost  infinitesimal  proportions.  The  illustration  of  the  tip,  which  we 
borrow'  from  Engineer,  is  taken  from  a  photograph.  There  are  now  11 
cranes  erected  at  the  BaiTy  Docks. 
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Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonmal  by  W.  deL.  Benedict,  E.  M. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  sale  of  the  San  Jacinto  tin  mines  to 
an  English  corporation  is  confiimed.  During  the  past  year  the  sale  has 
been  announced  several  times,  but  such  reports  were  premature.  It  was 
not  until  the  6th  of  August  that  the  first  payment  was  made  and  the  deed 
of  the  property  transferred  from  the  San  Jacinto  Tin  Mining  Company  to 
the  San  Jacinto  Estate,  Limited. 

It  is  the  general  belief  among  those  who  are  conversant  with  mining 
matters  that  there  are  no  known  deposits  of  tin  ore  in  this  country  that 
can  be  worked  at  a  profit.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  at 
various  times  alxiut  the  occurrence  of  tin  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.; 
at  Kings  mountain,  N.  C.;  in  Virginia;  in  Georgia;  and,  lastly,  in 
California.  But  these  different  deposits  are  all  thought  to  be  too  poor  in 
tin  to  pay  to  w  ork,  and  not  without  reason,  for  so  far  they  have  proved 
unprofitable.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in-the  purchase 
and  advertisement  of  the  Black  Hills  properties,  and  considerable  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  done  there;  but  as  far  as  can  be  learned  it  has  been  with¬ 
out  remunerative  results.  In  a  letter  reviewing  Prof.  Vincent’s  very 
sanguine  report  on  some  of  these  properties,  published  in  the  Engineerino 
AND  Mining  Journal  October  26th,  1889,  it  was  shown  that  even  if  his 
expectations  as  to  the  yield  of  the  ore,  cost  of  production,  price  of  tin, 
etc.,  w'eie  realized,  there  w'ould  still  remain  a  loss  of  $425,000  on  the 
quantity  of  ore  he  estimated  to  be  “  in  sight.”  Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tin  ore  will  be  found  there  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  for  working. 

The  investigations  at  Kings  mountain  disclosed  a  great  deal  of  ore 
which  very  closely  resembled  that  found  in  the  Black  Hills;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  the  advantages  that  locality  has  in  the  way  of  cheap  labor  and 
fuel,  abundance  of  water,  and  proximity  to  market,  the  ore  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  too  lean  to  be  profitable. 

Of  the  tin  deposits  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  so  far  discovered,  the  former 
are  said  to  be  worthy  of  more  extensive  development,  but  the  latter  are 
not  looked  upon  as  having  any  value. 

We  come  now  to  the  San  Jacinto  district  of  California,  w'hich  forms 
the  subject  of  this  article.  The  existence  of  tin  ore  in  this  locality  has 
been  known  for  alxiut  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Tradition  states  that  the 
Indians  discovered  mineral  there  as  early  as  1840,  and  the  place  of  this 
discovery  is  now  pointed  out  on  a  small  hill  close  to  w'here  the  largest 
amount  of  development  on  the  property  was  subsequently  made.  Later 
on  the  Mexicans  there  are  said  to  have  ascertained,  either  from  the 
Indians  or  as  a  result  of  their  own  prospecting,  that  the  property  con¬ 
tained  veins  rich  in  w'hat  they  supposed  was  silver,  for  sucn  they  called 
the  white  metal  which  they  smelted  from  some  of  the  ore.  Still  later 
the  whites  learned  of  the  ore  discoveries  in  that  vicinity,  and  there  was 
qmte  a  rush  of  people  to  the  new  district,  and  several  hundred  mineral 
locations  are  said  to  have  been  made  there.  The  newcomers  were,  how¬ 
ever,  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  land  upon  which  the  veins  were 
found  formed  part  of  a  Spanish  grant  that  had  been  made  to  one  Maria 
del  Rosario  de  Aguirre  in  1846,  and  the  property  was  so  held  till  Octo- 
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ber,  1867.  when  a  United  States  patent  was  issued  for  it.  About  this  time 
it  was  found  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  silver  was  tin.  The  news 
of  this  discovery  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  the  San  Jacinto  Tin  Min¬ 
ing  Company  was  formed  by  San  Francisco  capitalists  to  purchase  the 


commenced  by  this  company  as  soon  as  it  obtained  possession  in  1868. 
About  $100,000  were  expended  in  developing  the  property  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith.  But  either  because  the  lacilities  for  transportation  were 
inadequate,  or  because  of  ignorant  or  extravagant  management,  or  all 


Tannett,  Walker  &  Co.’s  Hydraulic  Coal  Tip,  Located  at  the  Barry  Dock,  Cardiff, 


combined,  the  work  was  not  profitable  and  the  mine  was  closed  down. 
Quite  a  display  was  made  of  the  ore  and  the  tin  that  was  obtained 
from  it  at  the  Hlechanics’  Fair  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1869.  Two  or 
three  tons  of  metal  are  said  to  have  been  smelted  from  the  ore  and  used 
in  making  type  metal,  tin  plates,  various  articles  of  tinware,  etc. ,  for  ex¬ 
hibition. 

From  the  time  that  work  was  stopped  until  the  recent  negotiations  were 


grant.  This  company  was  capitalized  at  $4,000,000,  and  in  June.  1868, 
it  took  possession  of  the  property, 

Asa  natural  result  litigation  ensued.  Some  of  those  who  haa  oeen 
ousted  united  forces  with  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  grant,  who  claimed 
the  tin  district  as  a  part  of  his  property,  and  this  litigation  continued 
spasmodically  until  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  finally  confirmed 
the  title  of  the  San  Jacinto  Company  in  March,  1888.  Operations  were 
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concluded  many  attempts  to  sell  the  property  haye  been  made  even  by  those 
who  have  had  faith  in  its  possibilities.  After  the  advent  of  railroads  in 
that  part  of  the  State  the  cloud  on  the  title  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  bugbears  in  preventing  a  sale.  Then  the  large  amount  of  land  out¬ 
side  of  the  tin  district  was  a  drawback;  for  the  veins  are  all  embraced 
within  an  area  of  ten  or  twelve  square  miles,  which  is  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  tract;  and  as  most  of  the  remainder  is  very  hilly  and  suitable 
only  for  grazing,  possible  purchasers  of  tin  mines  did  not  care  to  buy  a 
large  amount  of  what  was  considered  worthless  land  as  well,  the  price 
asked  for  tin  district  being  the  s^me  as  that  for  the  entire  property.  And 
HO  for  one  reason  or  another  nothing  was  done  until  now,  though  prob¬ 
ably  all  the  mining  men  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  property 
have  pronounced  in  its  favor. 

Tlie  Rancho  Sobranie  de  San  Jacinto,  as  patented  by  our  government, 
consisted  of  eleven  Spanish  leagues,  or  about  48,400  acres.  But  the  min¬ 
ing  company  disposed  of  about  3,500  acres  to  the  town  of  Riverside,  so 
the  present  projierty  consists  of  about  45,000  acres,  or  about  70  square 
mUes,  The  tin  district  is,  in  a  straight  line,  about  ten  miles  soutn  of 
Riverside,  in  San  Bernardino  county.  Also  it  is  about  fifty-five  miles 
easterly  from  Los  Angeles,  and  fifteen  miles  southerly  from  Ckilton, 
a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  California  Southern 
Railroad,  running  from  Colton  to  San  Diego,  passes  the  property  on  the 
east,  about  three  miles  from  its  boundary;  the  Riverside,  Santa  Ana  & 
Los  Angeles  Railroad  passes  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  most  westerly 
veins  on  the  tract,  and  the  Pomona  &  Elsinore  Railroad  (in  process  of  con¬ 
struction)  will  skirt  the  southerly  boundary,  along  Temescal  creek;  so  the 
property  is  now  virtually  surrounded  by  railroads. 

Temescal  creek  will  supply  an  ample  amount  of  water  for  dressing  the 
ore;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  construct  a  bed-rock  dam  to  bring  all  the 
water  to  the  surface. 

The  tin  veins  are  found  in  the  low,  rolling  hills  of  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains,  the  Gabilan  hills,  and  are  elevated  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  creek,  offering  an  excellent  opportunity  for  cheap  working  by 
tunnels,  if  sufficient  ore  is  found. 

The  country  rock  is  composed  of  syenitic  granite,  syenite  and  slate;  but 
the  veins  apparently  extend  but  a  short  distance  into  the  latter.  Veins 
of  porphyry  and  quartzite  cut  across  the  country  rock  in  various  places, 
hut  in  a  f'irection  different  from  that  of  the  mineral  veins  which  pass 
through  them,  showing  that  the  former  were  made  first.  The  courses  of 
the  veins  vary  from  north  and  south  to  east  and  west,  swinging  around 
gradually  from  the  former  to  the  latter  direction  as  one  goes  from  the 
west  to  the  east.  The  hills  are  entirely  destitute  of  all  vegetation  except¬ 
ing  the  native  grasses,  w'hich  enables  one  to  see  readily  the  black  crop¬ 
pings  of  the  veins,  which  may  be  said  to  be  unique  in  their  distinctness. 
By  standing  on  the  iummits  of  the  higher  hills  one  can  see  them  running 
across  a  level  space,  climbing  a  hill,  extending  down  the  other  side.cross- 
ing  a  gulch,  running  up  another  hill,  down  again,  and  so  on,  continuing 
in  the  same  plane  with  imusual  regiilarity.  Again,  a  slide  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  exposes  a  vein  standing  almost  perpendicular,  and  as  black, 
nearly,  as  a  seam  of  coal. 

The  widths  of  the  veins  are,  of  course,  not  uniform  ;  they  vary  from  18 
inches  to  30,  or  more,  feet.  The  w’idest  one  measured  w^as  found  to  be 
24  paces — say  60  feet — in  width,  and  it  was  a  most  promising  one,  too. 

From  the  most  westerly  to  the  most  easterly  vein  the  distance  is.  as  the 
crow  flies,  about  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  within  this  space  upward  of 
70  lines  of  croppings  of  apparently  as  many  different  veins  were  found. 
They  were  practically  identical  in  character;  a  sort  of  syenitic  rock  wliich, 
in  Cornwall,  is  known  as  “  tin  capel,”  or  “  lode  granite.”  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  more  extensive  ones  on  the  Cajalco  lode,  the  developments 
consist  of  a  number  of  “  test  pits  ”  sunk  to  various  depths — usually  from 
2  to  12  feet — in  the  croppings  of  different  veins,  all  of  which 
show  more  or  less  of  the  black  and  white  mottled  ledge  matter  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  this  locality.  In  some  instances  copper  is  found  in  the 
ore  in  considerable  quantities;  in  others  it  is  found  only  as  a  stain;  and, 
again,  it  is  not  seen  at  all.  Silver,  gold  and  nickel  are  said  to  be  found 
there  also. 

The  most  extensive  and,  substantially,  the  only  developments  are  on 
the  before-mentioned  Cajalco  lode.  This  vein  dips  at  an  angle  of  about 
60  degrees  from  the  horizontal ;  and  the  workings  consist  of  an  adit,  or 
tunnel,  along  the  vein  about  420  feet  in  length;  a  level  390  feet  long,  and 
60  feet  below  the  adit;  two  incline  shafts  from  the  surface  to  the  adit,  re¬ 
spectively  45  and  95  feet  deep;  and  two  winzes,  connecting  the  adit  and 
level,  each  60  feet  deep.  Also  there  is  another  tunnel  started  in  a  hill  on 
the  other  side  of  the  narro^  gulch  from  which  the  main  adit  starts,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  60  feet  long;  so  the  total  amount  of  developments  ag¬ 
gregate  something  over  1 ,100  feet  in  length. 

The  first  or  main  shaft  is  about  110  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  adit,  and 
the  second  or  Williams  shaft  380  feet.  The  first  winze  is  really  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  main  incline  shaft,  and  the  second  is  about  150  feet  further 
in.  A  perpendicular  shaft  was  started  clos-e  to  the  main  incline  shaft, 
and  was  apparently  50  or  60  feet  deep;  the  fact  that  it  w’as  located  at 
such  a  place  where  nothing  could  be  trained  by  it  indicates  a  lack  of  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  work.  Ihe  adit  is  partly 
in  the  vein  and  partly  in  the  toot  wall.  The  same  is  true  of  the  low’er 
level,  and  in  consequence  the  vein  is  not  shown  up  as  completely  as  it 
should  have  been.  But  several  cross-cuts  have  been  made  to  tiie  hanging 
wall,  which  indicate  that  the  ore  commences  at  a  point  just  beyond  the 
main  shaft,  and  continues  at  least  as  far  as  the  Williams  shaft— nearly 
300  feet.  Beyond  this  the  adit  is  in  the  foot  wall,  but  the  characteristic 
black  ledge  matter  is  shovni  at  the  extreme  end,  proving  the  continuance 
of  the  vein  at  least  so  far.  The  croppings,  however,  continue  several 
hundred  feet  further. 

Both  walls  of  the  vein  are  very  well  defined,  and  sllckensides  were  ob¬ 
served  in  some  places.  The  gangue  presents  an  appearance  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  light  brownish  country  rock,  making  it  impossible 
for  even  a  novice  in  mining  to  mistake  one  for  the  other.  A  black  streak 
(which  may  be  termed  the  *•  pay  streak”),  sometimes  split  into  two  or 
three  parts,  continues  along  in  about  the  middle  of  the  vein.  Where  it 
contained  most  cassiterite,  it  was  about  two  feet  wide;  but  it  extended 
into  the  mottled  ledge  matter  in  some  places,  enriching  it  sufficiently  to 
work.  The  encire  vein  was  from  three  to  thirteen  feet  wide,  averaging 
abevt  sis  feet. 


The  chimney  of  richer  ore  seemed  to  be  about  125  feet  long.  For  this 
distance  the  iJlack.  or  •*  pay  ”  streak  contains  fully  4  per  cent,  of  tin. 
Assuming,  for  the  purposes  of  calculation,  that  it  continues  from  the  lower 
level  to  an  average  height  of  60  feet  above  the  adit  at  an  average  thick¬ 
ness  of  2  feet,  there  are  about  2,700  tons  of  ore  “  in  sight”  containing  100 
tons  of  tin.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  tin  at  20  cents  per  pound-^00 
per  ton — its  gross  value  is  $40,000.  From  this  must  be  deducted  all  ex¬ 
penses  for  mining,  reduction,  transportation,  offices,  salaries,  etc.,  which 
would  amount  to,  say,  $8  per  ton,  or  $21,600  on  the  2,700  tons,  leaving 
$18,400  as  the  net  value  of  the  oie‘‘in  sight.”  It  would,  of  course,  be 
most  unwise  to  erect  fbduction  works,  etc.,  on  such  a  small  showing  of 
ore  as  this,  particularly  as  the  above  estimate  of  cost  per  ton  is  based 
upon  operations  on  a  large  scale. 

But,  though  it  is  not  always  safe  to  place  entire  confidence  in  “  indica¬ 
tions  ”  only,  a  general  comparison  of  the  San  Jacinto  district  with  Corn¬ 
wall  brings  to  light  some  facts  that  are  interesting,  and  which,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  not  unfavorable  to  the  future  of  the  San  Jacinto  Estate, 
Limited.  For  example,  the  best  deposits  of  tin  ore  in  Cornwall  are  found 
in  granite.  The  famous  Dolcoath  mine  was  at  first  worked  for  copper, 
this  ore  having  been  found  in  the  “  Killas,”  or  slate,  which  overlies  the 
granite.  When  the  line  of  contact  between  the  two  was  approached, 
however,  tin  ore  commenced  to  show  itself,  and  when  the  granite  was 
finally  penetrated  the  copper  gave  out  entirely,  having  been  replaced  by 
tin. 

The  San  Jacinto  veins  are  found  in  granite,  but  on  the  southeasterly 
side  of  the  district  the  slate  overlaps  the  granite,  and  a  few  of  the  veins 
continue  into  it  for  a  short  distance.  By  comparing  a  characteristic  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  granite  from  this  district  with  a  piece  of  the  country  rock  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dolcoath  mine,  the  two  are  found  to  be  almost  identi¬ 
cal  in  appearance.  J,  W.  Henwood,  in  his  treatise  on  the  “Lodes  of 
Cornwall”  (published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Cornwall,  1843),  in  writing  of  the  appearance  of  the  country  rock,  says; 
“  If  the  rock  be  neither  very  fine  nor  particularly  coarse  grained,  the  em¬ 
bedded  crystals  of  feldspar  of  a  greenish  pink  or  brownish  hue,  and  their 
bounding  planes  rather  indeterminate  or  passing  gradually  into  the  basis 
of  the  rocks,  and  if  the  basis  consists  of  greenish  feldspar  besides  quartz 
and  mica  and  sometimes  schorl,  the  character  of  the  n  ick  is  considered  a 
very  favorable  one.”  Which  seems  to  prove  that  “indications”  were  not 
deemed  altogether  unreliable  in  Cornwall.  Still,  it  would  not  be  entirely 
wise  for  a  person  to  go  about  hunting  for  tin  ore  with  such  an  elastic 
description  of  country  rock  as  that  for  his  sole  guide  !  But  when  one 
compares  the  two  different  pieces  of  country  rock  above  mentioned  in 
the  light  of  this  description  it  does  not  seem  so  vague. 

Tliough  it  may  be  of  no  importance,  and  may  depend  only  on  local 
causes,  the  general  direction  or  strike  of  the  San  Jacinto  veins  is.  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Cornwall  lodes,  viz. ;  northeasterly  and  southwesterly. 

The  gangue  of  the  San  Jacinto  veins,  as  has  already  been  observed,  is 
to  all  appearances  the  same  in  all  of  them,  though  its  characteristics  may 
vary  somewhat  in  the  different  varieties  of  country  rock  in  which  it  oc¬ 
curs.  J.  A  Phillips,  in  describing  the  lodes  of  Cornwall  in  his  treatise  on 
“Ore  Deposits,”  makes  note  of  a  similar  feature  in  the  veins  there,  saying, 
“they,  howev'er,  in  some  degree  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rocks  through  w'hich  they  pass.”  Then  the  “tin  capel”  or  “lode 
granite”  of  Cornwall  has  its  counterpait  in  the  “mother  rock”  or  gangue 
of  the  San  Jacinto  veins.  Pieces  of  the  latter,  when  compared  with 
samples  taken  from  a  w’aste  pile  near  the  Tincroft  mine,  Cornwall,  had 
such  striking  resemblances  to  each  other,  that  they  surely  seemed  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  piece.  And  thisgreatsimilarity  is  also  noticed  in  a  sample 
of  “tin  cajiel”  taken  from  the  lowermost  workings  of  the  Dolcoath  mine, 
at  a  depth  of  more  than  2.5(K)  feet  below  the  surface. 

Again,  a  variety  of  ore  knov\'u  in  Cornwall  as  “blue  pitch”  (or  “peach,” 
the  orthography  is  doubtful),  and  which  usually  occurs  in  rich  ore  bodies, 
is  found  in  some  of  the  San  Jacinto  veins;  and  in  general  the  principal 
features  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  tin  is  greatly  similar  in  both 
districts. 

Then  the  “  elvans,”  of  Cornwall,  have  their  counterparts  in  the  veins 
of  quartz-porphyry  that  intellect  the  veins  of  tin  ore  in  the  San  Jacinto 
district,  and  in  each  case  the  mineral  veins  were  formed  subsequently  to 
the  “  elvans.”  Altogether  it  is  extremely  doubtful  it  any  deposits  of  tin 
ore  so  far  discovered  in  the  United  States  can  in  any  way  approach  those 
of  the  San  Jacinto  district  in  closeness  of  resemblance  to  the  lodes  of 
Cornwall. 

As  for  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  the  quality  of  the  tin  produced,  these 
points  remain  to  be  more  fully  determine  by  the  new  English  corpora¬ 
tion  or  its  successors.  As  already  stated,  the  developments  so  far  made 
are  substantially  confined  to  but  one  of  the  70  or  more  veins  that  are  on 
the  property.  The  croppings  of  this  vein  show  very  little  tin 
(which  is  best  found  by  “  panning  ”),  not  more  than  is  shown  in 
many  of  the  others,  not  as  much  as  in  some.  But  at  a  depth 
of  from  60  to  100  feet,  and  directly  under  the  practically  barren 
croppings,  pay  ore  is  found  as  before  described.  Theory  may  give  as  a 
reason  for  this  that  the  “surface  action”  has  removed  the  cassiterite,  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  what  the  “indications”  pointed 
out  as  probable  has  actually  been  proved  to  exist  in  at  least  one  of  the 
veins;  rich  ore  has  been  found  beneath,  when  it  was  not  found  on 
the  surface.  Whether  this  will  be  the  case  with  all.  a  few,  or  none  of  the 
rest  remains  to  be  proven  by  actual  development.  The  chances,  however, 
seem  to  be  all  in  favor  of  finding  an  abundance  of  pay  ore  in 
a  few  of  them;  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  to  find  it 
in  all,  though  tin  is  found  in  the  croppings  of  the  first 
vein,  the  last  vein  and  many  of  the  intermediate  ones.  In  one  w’here  no 
ore  showed  in  the  croppings,  at  a  depth  of  eight  feet,  a  streak  two  inches 
wide  of  20  per  cent,  ore  was  found,  and  at  that  depth  work  was  stopped. 

I  So  much  for  indications. 

The  San  Jacinto  Estate,  Limited,  has  a  share  capital  of  £506,000,  which 
is  divided  into  500,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  1,000  founders’ 
shares  of  £5  each.  Also  £125,000  of  debentures  will  be  issued,  making  a 
total  capital  of  £630,000  ;  or,  at  $5  to  the  pound,  $3,150,000.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  property  by  the  English  corpora¬ 
tion  is  $400,000  in  cash  and  £250,000  in  ordinary  shares.  The  amount  al¬ 
ready  paid  is  known  to  ba  |35J,OJO  cash.  Of  tins  sum  $:^00,000  were  paid 
to  thie  shareholders  of  the  old  oompany,  leading  $00,000  to  be  used,  pro* 
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sumably,  for  various  expenditures  made  in  connection  with  the  sale.  If 
the  above  statement  as  to  the  amoimt  to  be  paid  for  the  property  is  cor* 
rect,  then  the  promoters  will  receive  550,000  in  cash  and  $1 ,250,000 
(£250,000)  in  shares.  Then  it  is  stated  that  $250,000  (£50,000)  in  casli  have 
been  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  as  working  capital,  so  the 
total  cash  outlay  is  $650,000.  This  just  ^uals  the  sum  of  the  debenture 
capital,  £125,000,  and  the  founders  shares,  £5,000.  Hence  the  ordinary 
shares  seem  to  be  “distilled  ”  water.  The  new  company,  therefore,  starts 
in  business  with  a  total  capital  of  $3,150,000.  Six  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
that  amount  is  $189,000. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  English  experts  say  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  ore  so  far  discovered.  The  late  Capt.  Charles  Craze,  of 
(jomwall,  states  in  regard  to  the  Cajalco  vein  :  “  Its  width  is  found  to 
vary  from  three  to  seven  feet  .  .  .  and  will  produce  from  five  hun¬ 
dred-weights  to  one  ton  of  tin  per  fathom  for  upwards  of  30  fathoms  in 
length.” 

Taking  five  feet  as  the  average  width,  a  “  fathom”  would  contain  180 
cubic  feet  (6  feet  X  6  feet  X  5  feet),  or,  say,  15  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each. 
Again,  taking  the  average  of  five  hundred- weights  and  one  ton  asequal  to 
1 ,400  pounds,  the  percentage  of  tin  (black  tin)  is  4J  per  cent.,  equal  to 
about  3J  per  cent,  of  metal.  As  to  the  quantity  of  ore  “  in  sight”  Captain 
Craze  writes  :  “  The  mine  having  been  opened  out  to  a  very  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  calculations  as  to  what  the  out¬ 
put  of  tin  may  be  in  the  near  future,”  though,  in  continuing,  he  says: 
“  I  have  never  seen  in  any  mining  district  so  many  large  and  promising 
lodes  cropping  out  at  the  surface  as  there  are  on  this  property.” 

Mr.  Francis  estimates  roughly  “  12,000  tons  of  dressable  ore,  ready  for 
stoping,  averaging  say  five  per  cent,  of  tin,”  but  he  does  not  give  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  ore  body  estimated  upon,  though  in  one  place  he  speaks 
of  it  as  200  feet  long.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  length,  and  taking  the 
width  at  five  feet,  the  height  would  be  about  140  feet,  and  to  get  this  it  is 
necessary  to  go  below  the  lower  level.  But  five  feet  thick  of  five  per  cent, 
ore  appears  to  be  a  far  too  liberal  estimate.  Taking  Captain  Craze’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  3i  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin  as  being  the  true  amount  contained  in 
the  ore,  and  assuming  that  80  per  cent,  of  this  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
pig  tin,  the  value  of  the  ore  per  ton  would  be  $11.20,  estimating  tin  at  20 
cents  per  pound.  From  this  must  be  deducted  all  expenses  for  mining, 
milling,  smelting  and  transportation;  also  salaries,  office,  traveling  and 
legal  expenses,  commissions  on  sales  of  tin,  etc,,  which  may  be  put  at 
about  $7  per  ton  of  ore  mined,  leaving  $4.20  per  ton  available  lor  divi¬ 
dends.  Therefore,  to  make  $189,000  per  year  it  would  be  necessary  to 
treat  about  45,000  tons  of  ore  annually,  or  150  tons  per  day  for  300  work¬ 
ing  days. 

In  addition  to  the  probable  worth  of  the  tin  veins,  the  property 
acquired  by  the  San  Jacinto  Estate  has  a  large  value  for  agricultural 
purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  land  can  be  irrigated  by  a  suitable  system  of 
storage  reservoirs,  and  possibly  by  artesian  wells.  Such  land  is  now 
wortli  $100  and  upward  per  acre.  Also,  the  water  in  Temescal  creek 
could  be  used  to  irrigate  adjoining  land.  So  that  if  the  tin  veins,  in 
spite  of  their  promise  to  the  contrary,  should  prove  to  be  comparatively 
valueless,  the  entire  amount  of  cash  paid  for  the  property,  and  perhaps 
much  more,  could  probably  be  realized  from  sales  of  land  and  water. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the  new  company’s  working 
capital,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  used  for  building 
extensive  mining  and  reduction  plants  until  sufficient  ore  has  been  found 
to  warrant  such  works  To  build  such  plants  now  seems  most  unwise 
and  uncalled  for.  Let  ample  exploration  work  be  done  before  even  the 
foundations  of  the  mills  and  smelting  works  are  laid.  The  only  secure 
foundation  for  such  structures  is  ore,  and  plenty  of  it.  When  this  is 
found  all  the  buildings  necessary  Jbr  its  reduction  may  safely  be  built 
upon  it.  To  be  sure,  the  veins  are  very  promising,  but  it  has  b!wn  shown 
only  too  often  in  mining  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  place  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  promising  outcrop;  it  is  much  safer  to  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  Therefore,  build  reduction  works  after  sufficient  ore  is 
found,  not  before. 

OANADIAN  COAL  III  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  following  note  from  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trade  Review  is  of  interest, 
as  the  recommendations  bearing  on  the  establishment  of  trade  between 
Canada  and  South  America  are  ^plicable  also  to  the  United  States: 

Two  years  ago  the  Canadian  Government  despatched  a  Commissioner 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bnozil,  and  Uruguay,  with  a  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  in  what  manner  an  interchange  of  products  could  be  best  secured 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  countries  referred  to.  In  reporting  to  his 
Government,  the  Commissioner  assigns  the  first  place  to  lumber  as  an 
article  of  export  to  the  countries  of  ^uth  America,  and  next  to  this  be 
places  coal.  At  present  South  America  gets  substantially  all  its 
coal  from  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1888  the  Brazilian  I^ 
public  took  from  England  over  590,0()0  tons  of  mineral  fuel,  Uru- 
gua}^  291,000  tons,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  467,000  tons,  repre¬ 
senting  an  aggregate  value  of  £714,000.  At  Sydney,  Spring 
Hill,  the  Joggins  and  Cape  Breton  coal  can  be  put  on  board  ships  cheaper 
than  can  be  done  in  England,  and  coal  can  be  carried  from  the  mines  in 
those  places  to  ports  in  South  America  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than 
from  British  ports.  The  imports  of  mineral  fuel  into  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  appear  to  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
from  this  important  circumstance,  as  well  from  the  fact  that  Montevideo 
is  about  to  make  an  effort  to  develop  her  great  resources,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  concludes  that  the  colliery  owners  of  Canada  will  find  in  those 
countries  an  excellent  market  for  their  fuel  in  the  near 
future.  Brazil  also  requires  a  large  supply  of  coal,  and  for 
years  past  her  imports  nave  shown  a  steady  expansion.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  Canada  can  successfully  compete  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  supply  of  coal  to  the  ports  of  South  America,  the 
Commissioner  mentions  that  last  year  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  steamers  coaled  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  In  Nova  Scotia,  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  made  for  shipping  coal  from  that  part  of  the  Dominion 
to  South  America.  _ 

Professor  Haton  de  la  Ooupilliere,  French  mine  inspector,  has  deter¬ 
mined  by  experiments  that  the  sparks  produced  by  the  tools  of  miners 
Btriking  againstjrooks  are  insufficient  to  ignite  flre-dampt 


FHEUMATIO  COMPARED  WITH  CABLE  HOIBTIHC* 

The  great  depth  of  some  of  the  mines  of  the  country,  and  the  still 
greater  depth  at  which  they  must  be  worked  in  the  not  distant 
future,  lend  importance  to  the  pneumatic  system  of  hoisting.  The 
linait  is  being  rapidly  approached  beyond  which  the  ordinary  cylin¬ 
drical  rope  cannot  be  used,  since  its  weight  will  reach  its  safe  tensile 
strength.  Taking  the  usual  factor  of  safety  at  seven,  the  self- working 
len^h  of  a  cast-steel  hoisting  rope  would  be  about  6,000  feet;  with  an 
ordinary  load  added,  the  maximum  length  at  which  a  rope  could  be  used 
might  not  exceed  4,000  feet.  Theoretically,  the  tapered  rope  has  no  such 
limit,  but  practically  it  has. 

The  pneumatic  system  of  hoisting  is  entirely  free  from  these  objections. 

At  the  Hottinguer  shaft  of  the  Epinac  colliery,  in  France,  M.  Zulma 
Blanche!  introduced  the  pneumatic  system,  and  a  full  description  was 
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Blanchet’s  PNEUMAnc  Hoist. 


published  with  Ulustrations  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
March  14  and  21. 1874.  The  device  is  not,  therefore,  new.  The  shaft  at 


The  first  suggestion  for  thus  using  air  was  made  m  1852  by  M.  Gruner, 
the  director  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  St.  Etienne,  and  a  model  con¬ 
structed  on  this  principle  was  exhibited  by  M.  Cave  at  the  first  Paris 
exposition ;  but  the  cr^it  of  first  putting  the  system  into  practical 
operation  is  due  to  M.  Blanche!. 

M.  Blanchet’s  plan  was  to  have  one  or  two  continuous  air-tight  sheet- 
iron  cylinders  or  large  tubes  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft  (see  Fig.).  Within  the  cylinder  moved  a  piston,  to  which  was 
hung  a  cage  with  as  many  decks  as  desired,  nine  decks  being  used  at 
Epinac.  while  suitable  air-tight  doors  open  out  at  each  level  for  allowing 
the  decking  of  the  cars.  It  was  operated  by  exhausting  the  air  from  above 
the  piston,  and  as  the  lower  side  was  open  to  the  atmosphere  the  piston 
was  raised  by  the  difference  in  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  vacuum 


•  Abetractof  apaper  presented  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mioiag  SngiBMCsi 
Kew  York,  SapteMber,  UOO,  hy  Mr.  II.  At  WhoBlor,  8u  Reiiis,  MOt 
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produced  by  the  air  pump.  For  lowering,  it  was  merely  necearary  to 
allow  the  air  to  re-enter  above  the  piston  by  a  throttle  valve,  while  the 
speed  could  also  be  regulated  by  throttling  the  escape  of  the  expelled  air 
trom  below  the  piston.  It  is  obvious  that,  neglecting  the  friction  of  the 
piston,  any  lifting  capacity  desired  can  be  obtained,  for  a  given  vacuum, 
by  merely  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  while  the  spi^  of  hoisting 
will  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  exhausting  engine  to  maintain  this 
vacuum. 

Tlie  Epinac  plant  consisted  of  a  tube  or  cylinder  63  inches  in  diameter, 
1.979  feet  long,  which  was  made  of  sheet  iron,  0’27  to  0-31  inch  thick,  in 
circular  sections  4^  feet  in  length,  having  butt  joints  for  the  vertical 
seams,  secur^  by  countersimk  rivets.  The  sections  were  bolted  to  one 
another  by  flang^  made  of  angle-iron,  using  rubber  packing  to  keep  the 
joints  tight.  The  alignment  of  the  tube  was  preserved  and  its  weight 
sustained  by  suitably  connecting  it  to  the  shaft  timbers,  so  that  the  tube 
stood  vertical,  within  the  inclosing  special  timbering,  without  bearing 
any  excessive  weight  on  its  base.  Cast-iron  doors,  opening  outward,  were 
placed  at  the  landings.  Tlie  chairs  or  catches  for  sustaining  the  cage  at 
the  landings  passed  through  stuffing  boxes,  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  air, 
and  were  ojierated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  total  weight  of  the  tube, 
with  its  doors,  valves,  chairs,  bangmg  rods,  bolts,  etc.,  was  estimated  at 
342  gross  tons,  of  which  the  tube  alone  amounted  to  245^  gross  tons. 
The  train,  or  moving  members,  consisted  of  an  upper  double  piston,  to 
which  was  hung  the  cage  with  its  nine  decks,  and  a  lower  or  guiding 
piston,  the  whole  having  a  vertical  length  of  about  52  feet.  The  pistons 
were  packed  with  leather,  backed  by  springs,  and  the  whole  train  was 
made  as  light  as  possible  by  using  steel  in  its  construction. 

For  indicating  the  position  of  the  piston,  push  or  touch  buttons  were 
located  along  the  tubes,  which,  on  being  touched  by  the  piston  in  moving 
past  them,  made  an  electrical  connection  indicated  on  a  series  of  telltale 
dials  in  the  engine  room.  Barometers  and  second  chronometers  were  also 
iLsed  as  additional  safeguards  for  indicating  the  position  of  the  cage.  The 
latter  did  so.  in  a  rough  way,  by  the  time  usually  required  to  make  a  trip, 
while  the  former  were  connected  with  the  tube  about  every  10 «  yards, 
nd  so  showed  the  progressive  position  of  the  cage.  Suitable  valves  at 
me  landings,  connecting  with  the  atmosphere  and  the  exhaust  engine, 

Kermitted  the  safe  and  easy  landing  of  the  cage,  on  their  being  operated 
y  the  lander,  while  safety  valves  were  ased  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tube  to  check  slowly  the  velocity  of  the  cage,  and  prevent  the  piston  from 
knocking  out  the  tube  heads,  in  case  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
lander. 

Of  the  64  horse  power  developed  by  the  exhaust  engine  used  in  the 
operation  of  the  plant,  75  per  cent,  was  utilized  during  the  period  of  ascent, 
but  as  no  useful  work  was  accomplished  during  the  preliminary  exhausting 
of  the  lube  in  producing  the  vacuum  by  which  the  train  is  finally  started, 
the  average  efficiency  was  56  per  cent.;  and  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
load  was  coal  or  net  weight,  this  gives  a  net  efficiency  of  28  per  cent,  of 
the  engine  power,  with  a  single  non-counterbalancing  tube. 

The  final  exhaust  engine  is  a  duplex,  direct,  horizontal  engine  of  739 
horse  power,  with  46  by  46  inches  steam  cylinders,  46  by  113^  inches  air 
cylinders,  and  when  making  23^  revolutions  per  minute,  with  75  pounds 
steam  pressure,  cutting  off  at  one-third  stroke,  has  a  calculated  efficiency 
of  70  per  cent.  With  this  powerful  engine  the  time  required  to  make  a 
round  trip,  going  a  distance  of  1 ,979  feet,  was:  for  the  ascent  2^  min¬ 
utes  :  for  the  descent.  6  minutes;  for  making  the  landings,  3  minutes; 
total  for  round  trip,  10^  minutes. 

The  load  raised  consLsted  of  11,5.50  ]x>unds  or  .54  jier  cent,  dead  weight, 
and  9,900  pounds  or  46  per  cent,  live  weight 
The  following  is  given  as  a  comparison  between  the  pneumatic  system 
wnth  its  single  tube  and  the  counterbalancing  tapered  manilla  roi>e  hoists: 
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The  advantages  of  the  system,  as  set  forth  by  M.  Blanchet,  include  not 
only  the  possibility  of  working  mines  at  all  depths,  but  he  claims  even 
with  a  single  tube  a  higher  efficiency  than  cables,  and  this  efldciency  in¬ 
creases  with  the  depth;  with  two  tubes  the  efficiency  will  be  still  greater. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  affords  greater  security  to  miners  in  ascending  and 
descending. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  system  is  in  the  greater  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion. 

The  novel  application  of  the  exhausting  engine,  through  the  medium 
of  the  tulie,  to  the  production  of  an  artificial  barometric  depression 
throughout  a  tightly -sealed  mine,  would  be  advantageous  in  Home  canes. 
Where  the  gas  is  generated  in  the  goaf  or  old  rooms,  and  consequently 
its  escape  into  the  workings  is  facilitated  by  the  lowering  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure,  a  benefit  will  be  derived  in  thus  frequently  forestalling 
nature  and  keeping  the  air  safe.  But  where  the  gas  is  being  given  off 
by  the  slow  continuous  escape  under  great  pressure  from  the  coal,  which 
is  the  case  most  freijuently,  or  where  the  gas  results  from  blowers  due  to, 
falls  in  the  roof  or  breaks  in  the  floor,  no  good  will  result  in  thus  turning 
the  mine  into  a  vacuum  chamber. 

Overwinding  or  carelessness  on  the  -part  of  the  landers  or  engineers 
seems  likely  to  become  even  more  dangerous  in  the  pneumatic  system. 
The  trouble  arising  from  the  distortion  of  the  shaft,  with  consequent  jam¬ 
ming  of  the  cage  in  swelling  or  heaving  ground  would  be  exaggerate  in 
the  pneumatic  system,  with  its  train  fifty-two  feet  long;  for  while  the 
tube  stands  free  by  itself  away  from  the  shaft  lining,  the  displaced  timbers 
supporting  it  might  so  distort  and  throw  it  out  of  line  as  to  readily  cause 
the  jamming  or  sticking  of  the  train  in  the  tube.  The  Epinac  plant  was 
not  operated  sufficiently  long  to  develop  reliable  figures  as  to  accidents 
with  the  pneumatic  system. 

Working  at  full  spe^,  the  Epinac  plant  could  raise  250  tons  in  90  hours, 
the  force  required  being  13  men,  or  tons  per  man.  Winding  enjgines. 


from  as  great  a  depth  and  with  the  same  force,  hoist  from  60  to  100  tons 
per  man,  making  the  labor  charge  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  less  than  that 
of  the  pneumatic  system.  The  expense  of  the  pneumatic  system  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  divide  as  follows  :  Tube  and  connections,  $70,000;  erection, 
includmg  winch  engine,  $74,000 ;  exhausting  engine  or  vacuum  pump, 
$42,000;  total,  $186,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  vacuum  engine,  boilers,  etc., 
etc.  Complete,  the  plant  would  call  for  double  the  capital  of  a  rope  hoist¬ 
ing  plant  of  equivalent  grade  and  would  not  have  one-fifth  the  capacity. 

By  tapering  and  counterbalancing,  ropes  may  be  used  in  the  deepest 
mines.  Flat  ropes  are  easily  made  of  tapering  section;  so  also  are  round 
rop^.  The  latter,  however,  necessitate  an  especially  grooved  drum  to 
receive  them.  If  tapered  ropes  are  ignored  for  any  reason,  cylindrical 
rop^  may  still  be  us^  for  unlimited  depth  by  submitting  to  the  low 
efficien:yof  the  sub-hoist  system,  the  hoisting  from  the  lower  levels 
being  done  from  stations  underground  worked  by  compressed  air. 


TBE  EXCUBSIUN  OF  THE  FOBEIQN  EN0INEEB8.-U. 

Special  Correspondence  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

After  the  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  Thursday  morning,  9th.  inst.,  an 
account  of  which  was  given  in  our  last  week’s  issue,  the  party  divided  up 
into  several  groups  and  took  local  excursions  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity. 
One  of  the  largest  groups  went  to  Wildwood  oil  field,  where  oil  wells  were 
seen  in  various  stages  of  progress,  some  drilling,  some  pumping,  and  some 
flowing  and  producing  from  5  to  300  barrels  per  day. 

Another  party  visit^  the  Pittsburg  Exposition,  which  is  the  second 
that  has  I^n  held  in  the  new  buildings,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
one  yet  held  in  the  city. 

A  third  party  visited  the  Davis  Island  dam  and  the  new’  Ohio  Connecting 
bridge,  which  is  near  the  dam.  The  feat  of  floating  the  superotructure  of 
this  bridge  to  the  piers  and  resting  it  upon  them  wasdescribed  intheiJouR- 
NAL  of  August  23.  The  Davis  Island  movable  wicket  dam  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  dams  to  be  built  on  the  Ohio  river  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  navig¬ 
able  all  the  year.  It  is  built  on  the  Chauvine  wicket  (French)  system,  the 
wickets  being  lowered  in  times  of  freshets.  The  lock  is  500  feet  long  by 
110  feet  wide,  and  its  cost  w’as  $980,000.  It  has  been  of  great  value  to 
Pittsburg  in  making  the  w’aters  of  the  Ohio,  Monongahela,  and  Alle¬ 
gheny  rivers  navigable  throughout  the  year. 

Another  party  went  by  train  to  Wilmerding,  where  are  situated  the 
new’  works  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  These  works  are 
one  of  the  largest  machine  shops  in  the  world  specially  equipped  for  the 
turning  out  of  a  single  class  of  articles.  The  hydraulic  press  molding 
machines,  and  traveling  table  for  carrying  the  molds  from  the  machines 
to  the  ladles,  w’ere  esT>ecially  noticed.  This  is  a  foreign  invention,  and  w’as 
built  by  Alley  McLellan  &  Co. ,  of  Glasgow.  The  foreigners  in  this  and 
other  trips  have  seen  that  the  Americans  are  not  only  highly  ingenious 
in  their  ow’n  designs  and  application  of  machinery,  but  that  w’hen  the 
conditions  warrant  they  are  quite  willing  to  appropriate  foreign  ideas  or 
even  to  import  foreign  machinery.  A  4,500  horse  power  reversing  engine, 
built  by  Galloway  &  Sons,  of  Manchester,  was  seen  by  some  of  them  at 
the  w’orks  of  the  Johnson  Company,  at  Johnstown.  It  is  reported  that 
this  engine  was  built  under  a  contract  which  included  a  fine  for  a  delay  in 
delivery,  and  a  premium  if  the  time  of  delivery  should  be  anticipated. 
The  engine  w’as  built  so  much  quicker  than  was  expected  that  the  makers 
obtained  a  very  large  premium. 

The  fifth  party  visited  a  mine  on  the  first  Monongahela  pool,  which  was 
supplied  by  the  Hercules  Mining  Machine  Company  w’ith  a  full  equip¬ 
ment  of  electrical  mining,  pumping,  ventilating  and  lighting  plant. 

The  sixth  party  visited  the  Spang  Steel  Company’s  works  at  Etna.  The 
works  have  3  ten-ton  open-hearth  furnaces  and  2  three-ton  Clapp-Griffith 
converters.  It  makes  about  30,000  tons  annually  of  boiler,  ship  and  tank- 
plate,  and  machinery  and  tank-steel.  It  has  a  30-inch  universal  mill  and 
a  112  X  31-inch  plate  mill. 

The  seventh  party  went  by  cable  car  up  Penn  avenue,  and  visited  the 
works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  Zug  &  Co.’s  iron  works. 
Mackintosh,  Hemphill  &  Co.’s  Fort  Pitt  foundry  and  steel  casting  plant, 
the  Pittsburg  Steel  Casting  Company,  Park  Bro.  &  Co.’s  open-hearth  and 
crucible  steel  w’orks,  the  Carbon  Iron  Company  and  the  Pittsburg  Reduc¬ 
tion  Company. 

The  eighth  party  went  Iw  electric  street  car  up  Second  avenue,  and 
visited  the  iron  works  of  H.  Lloyd,  Son  &  Co.,  the  blast  furnace,  open- 
hearth  steel  plant,  sheet  iron  and  galvanizing  works  of  Moorhead, 
McLeane  &  Co. ,  and  the  open-hearth  steel  works  of  the  Linden  Steel 
Company. 

The  tenth  party  went  by  electric  car  down  Carson  street,  on  the  south 
side.to  the  open-hearth  and  crucible  steel  works  of  Singer,  Nimick  &Co., 
and  the  hoop  iron  works  of  J.  Painter  &  Sons  Company. 

The  eleventh  party  went  by  electric  car  up  Carson  street,  on  the  south 
side,  and  saw  the  works  of  the  Oliver  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Oliver  & 
Roberts  Wire  Company  and  Jones  &  Laughlin. 

By  dividing  the  excursionists  up  into  eleven  parties  this  afternoon ,  besides 
other  smaller  groups  which  were  privately  invited  to  visit  certain  works, 
there  was  no  great  crowding  at  either  place,  and  much  better  opportunity 
was  given  the  visitors  for  seeing  what  they  wished  to  see  than  w’hen  they 
went  in  a  crowd  five  or  six  hundred  strong. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  reception  given  by  the  Pittsburg  Committee 
at  the  Duquesne  Club.  It  was  a  splendid  affair,  and  although  there  were 
1.5(X)  persons  present,  the  rooms  were  so  large,  and  there  were  so  many  of 
them  ,that  they  were  not  uncomfortably  crowded.  About  eleven  o’clock, 
through  bad  management  in  the  hat  and  coat  room ,  this  got  into  confusion , 
and  it  was  nearly  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  the  last  man  got  his 
hat. 

The  two  hours  or  more  Of  waiting  for  the  hats  to  be  straightened  out 
were  spent  by  several  steel  men  discussing  metallurgical  questions  in  the 
smoking-rcKim.  A  most  interesting  argument  was  held  between  some 
Sheffield  and  some  Pittsburg  crucible-stwl  makers  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  English  and  American  methods  of  making  crucible  tool  steel.  The 
result  of  the  argument,  as  admitted  by  the  Sheffield  man  to  the  writer, 
was  that  he  would,  on  returning  to  England,  try  to  induce  his  partners 
either  to  start  a  branch  manufactory  in  America  or  to  consolidate  their 
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business  with  that  of  an  American  concern.  He  said  :  “  The  Sheffield 
way  of  making  tool  steel  is  the  best,  but  you  Americans  are  ahead  of  us 
in  business  methods.  We  could  not  educate  the  whole  race  of  black¬ 
smiths  to  use  a  steel  against  which  they  were  prejudiced,  as  you  have 
done.” 

The  international  session  was  continued  on  Friday  morning  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  and  was  such  a  meeting  as  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  present.  It  was  full  of  interesting  papers  and  discussions,  and 
the  room  was  decorated  with  a  splendid  set  of  drawings  illustrating  one 
of  the  papers  contributed  by  the  German  society,  and  with  samples  of  Ger¬ 
man  products  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Herr  A.  Thielen,  the  president 
of  the  German  society,  and  the  platform  was  occupied  by  officers  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  three  societies. 

The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  an  address  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Ray¬ 
mond  concerning  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  by  Prof.  Peter 
von  Tunner  of  the  world-famous  mining  school  of  Leoben,  and  a  letter 
from  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  regard  to  it.  [This  address  and  letter  we  pub¬ 
lished  in  last  week’s  issue. — Ed.]  A  resolution  was  proposed,  and  sec¬ 
onded  by  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  and  Mr.  Gilchrist,  to  send  a  cablegram  to 
Leoben  as  follows:  “  International  session  of  German,  British  and 
American  engineers  sends  greetings  to  Tunner  and  Leoben.” 

Dr.  Herman  Wedding  then  presented  a  paper  on  The  Progress  of  Ger¬ 
man  Practice  in  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  since  1876,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Basic  Proce.s8.  We  will  give  at  an  early  date  an  atetract 
of  those  portions  of  this  excellent  paper  which  are  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  to  American  metallurgists,  as  showing  some  points  in  which  the 
German  practice  appears  to  be  in  advance  of  our  own.  The  paper  was 
most  elaborately  illustrated  by  handsomely  colored  drawings,  which  were 
hung  about  the  room,  and  by  a  remarkable  set  of  samples  of  Mannesmann 
tubes,  which  w’^ere  displayed  upon  the  platform.  Dr.  Wedding  set  a  good 
example  to  those  who  like  to  read  long  metallurgical  papers  before  a  tored 
audience  by  stating  that  he  would  not  read  the  paper,  but  only  pre¬ 
sent  it,  as  it  was  in  printed  form,  and  that  as  time  would  not  allow  of  any 
extended  oral  discussion  he  desired  the  discussions  to  be  sent  in  in  writ- 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Howe  then  took  the  chair,  while  Herr  Thielen  presented 
in  a  very  brief  abstract  his  paper,  which  was  printed  in  both  English  and 
German,  on  the  Darby  Process  of  Recarburization.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  imjKirtant  papers  of  the  session,  we  shall  in  another  issue  print  it 
along  with  the  discussion  on  it. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  John  W.  Langley,  of  Pittsburg,  on  Inter¬ 
national  Standards  for  the  Analyses  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Extracts  from  the 
Work  of  the  American  Committee.  This  paper  produced  a  veritable  sen¬ 
sation.  It  made  public  the  startling  fact  tnat  all  analyses  made  hitherto 
of  carbon  by  the  combined  double  chloride  and  combustion  proce.ss  are 
unreliable,  and  that  the  chemists  of  the  world  are  now  in  a  fog  of  doubt 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  unreliability  and  the  means  required  to  overcome 
it.  Committees  have  been  appointed  in  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  to  receive  material  and  execute  analyses  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  international  standards,  to  which  scientific  and  com¬ 
mercial  ana’.yses  could  be  subsequently  referred ;  also,  that  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  results  of  analyses  might  be  brought  about. 

The  American  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Andrew  A.  Blair,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ;  Regis  Chanvenet,  of  Golden,  Colo,;  Thomas  M.  Drown,  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  C,  B.  Dudley,  of  Altoona  ;  J.  W,  Langley,  of  Pittsburg  ;  A.  B.  Pres¬ 
cott,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  P.  W.  Shinier,  of  Easton.  This  committee  de¬ 
termined  to  analyze  a  set  of  experimental  standard  steels  before  begin¬ 
ning  upon  the  intarnational  standards.  The  reported  results  of  the 
average  of  several  carbon  determinations  by  combustion  were  as  follows  : 


By  IgneouK 

Chemist. 

Dudley . 

Blair,  one  method . 

“  another  method . 

*'  another  method . 

Shimer . 


Combvstion. 

Ingot,  1  058  Hammered  bar,  1*053 
“  1*011  “  “1022 

"  1*019  “  “  1*046 

t  “  1*010  “  “  .... 

(  to  1044 

“  1*055  “  “  1*052 


By  Aqueovs  Combustion,  Chromic  Acid  Method. 
r  *  Ingot,  1*040  Hammered  har,  1*034 

. (  to  1*145  to  1075 

*‘  another  set .  “  1,058  “  ‘*  l*0i5 

Dr.  Dudley  made  a  special  examination  of  the  influence  of  the  solvent 
on  the  quantity  and  mode  of  release  of  the  carbon,  by  the  use  of  a  double 
chloride  of  copper  and  ammonium  or  of  copper  and  potassium,  either 
neutral  or  acid.  Having  found  that  the  combustion  part  of  the  process 
gave  fairly  uniform  results  upon  the  same  amounts  of  a  uniform  com¬ 
bustion  mixture,  he  determined  the  differences  due  to  different  charac¬ 
ters  of  solution  as  follows  on  the  standard  ingot: 


Per  cent. 

Solution  A . Carbon,  1*106 

Solution  B . ? .  **  1*065 

Solution  A  treated .  “  1*073 

C  “  1049 

Solution  A  treated  again . ■!  to 

.  [  “  1*082 

Solution  B  treated .  *‘  1*065 

Solution  B  treated  again .  “  1*027 


Another  set  of  tests  was  made  by  using  solutions  of  uncrystallized,  once 
crystallized,  and  twice  crystallized  double  chloride  of  copper  and  am¬ 
monium,  The  results  were: 


Mother  liquor  solution . Basic,  1*078  Neutral, .  Acid,  1*142 

First  crystals .  “  i*027  *‘  1*031  “  1*077 

Second  crysl^s .  “  1*023  “  .  “  1*052 


Other  methods  were  tried  by  not  employing  double  chlorides,  but 
without  success,  the  results  varying  from  0*788  to  1*040  per  cent. 
Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  individual  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  committee  are:  1.  That  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  a  porcelain  tube 
in  a  stream  of  purified  oxygen,  when  the  precautions  indicated  are  used, 
gives  reasonably  accurate  results.  2.  That  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of 
HCl  in  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride  invariably  gives  higher  results 
than  when  a  neutral  solution  is  employed.  3.  The  most  important  dis¬ 
covery  made  by  the  committee  in  this  work  pertains  to  the  variable  action 
of  the  double  chloride  solutions.  This  apparently  throws  doubts  on  the 
reliability  of  all  carbon  determinations  previously  made  by  this  reagent, 


since  they  show  variations  on  the  same  steel  lying  between  1*016  and 
1*150. 

The  problems  now  before  the  committee,  as  suggested  by  these  results, 
are:  The  determination  of  carbon  in  steel  by  some  direct  process  not  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  double  chloride  ;  the  direct  combustion  of  finely  divided 
metal  in  oxygen  or  chromic  acid  is  one  of  these,  or  by  fusion  in  a  mixture 
of  bi-sulphate  and  bi-chromate  of  potash.  The  determination,  if  possible, 
whether  a  neutral  or  alkaline  double  chloride  liquid  may  not  dissolve  a 
portion  of  the  carbonaceous  residuum,  and  thus  lead  to  results  which  are 
too  low.  The  determination  w’hether  the  addition  of  acid  simply  pre¬ 
vents  this  tendency,  or  whether  the  use  of  acid  may  not  favor  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  pre-existing  organic  matter  in  the  liquid,  and  its  retention  by  the 
carbon  sponge,  thus  leading  to  results  which  are  too  high.  The  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  cause  of  the  influence  of  repeated  crystallizations  of  the 
double  chloride  on  the  apparent  quantity  or  carbon. 

The  paper  of  Prof.  Langley  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Snelus,  Riley  and 
Stead,  of  the  Iron  and  St^l  Institute,  and  by  Dr.  Dudley,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  committee,  but  no  light  whatever  was  thrown  upon  the  puzzling 
question  presented.  Mr.  Snelus  said  he  had  always  doubted  the  copper 
ammonia  chloride  solution  and  burped  the  steel  direct  and  the  carbon 
with  it.  There  were  many  risks  in  the  newer  method  by  solution.  Mr. 
Stead  said  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  all  carbon  combustions  were  made  in 
England  after  the  solution  by  the  double  chloride,  and  when  he  went 
home  he  would  make  some  experiments  to  determine  whether  they  had 
been  wrong.  Dr.  Dudley  objected  to  the  method  by  direct  combustion  of 
steel  on  account  of  the  impossibiUty  of  getting  fine  enough  powder  from 
some  kinds  of  steel  to  be  able  to  burn  it  in  any  reasonable  time.  Mr, 
Langley  closed  the  discussion  and  asked  the  co-operation  of  chemists  all 
over  the  world  in  helping  to  solve  the  troublesome  question. 

A  paper  was  presented  by  A.  Poblig,  of  Cologne,  Germany,  on  Aerial 
Wire  Ropeways.  It  described  the  Otto  system  of  rope  carriage,  which 
is  meeting  great  success  in  Europe.  A  number  of  drawings  were  hung 
about  the  room  to  illustrate  the  ]^per.  Mr.  Pohlig  made  a  few  remarks 
in  German  concerning  his  paper.  Dr.  Raymond,  in  discussing  the  papier, 
showed  that  the  German  practice  was  equaled  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  cost  of  transportation  cf  materials  by  aerial  wire  ropeways  had 
been  brought  down  to  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  when  the  amount  to  be 
moved  was  over  100  tons  per  day. 

The  paper  on  the  Iron  Ores  of  the  United  States,  by  Dr,  T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  was  read  by  title.  It  was  distributed  in  printed  form,  and  consists 
of  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  geology  of  the  United  States  to  its  ore 
deposits.  We  shall  reproduce  this  paper  in  the  ENaiNEERiNG  and  Mining 
Journal. 

Sir  James  Kitson  made  a  short  address  of  thanks  to  the  Pittsburg 
committee  for  its  hospitality,  during  which  he  said  :  “  In  New  York 
Mr.  Carnegie  told  us  everything  in  Pittsburg  would  be  open  to  us.  This 
assertion  has  been  more  than  carried  out.  Every  question  we  have  asked 
has  been  openly  and  honestly  answered.  We  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
riches  of  your  city  ;  w*e  are  overwhelmed  at  your  extraordinary  resources 
and  the  way  you  have  made  these  resources  available;  we  are  over¬ 
whelmed  at  your  hospitality.  Your  arragements  are  admirable.  Do  we 
desire  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  a  carriage  is  ever  in  waiting  ; 
we  are  ever  attended  by  courteous  and  intelligent  guides.  We  believe 
w’hat  you  have  done  wiU  bear  fruit  by  bringing  together  the  three  greatest 
commercial  nations  of  the  world — America,  Germany  and  England.” 

He  offered  a  resolution  of  tbanks  to  the  committee,  which  was  sec¬ 
onded  by  Herr  A.  Thielen  on  behalf  of  the  Germans,  and  passed  by  three 
ringing  “  Hip,  Hip,  Hurrahs,"  followed  by  three  rousing  German 
“  Hochs.” 

The  splendid  exhibit  of  Mannesmann  tubes,  the  cutlery  and  other  steel 
samples  made  by  the  Darby  process  at  the  Phoenix  Works,  at  Ruhrort, 
Prussia,  w-hich  are  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Thielen,  and  the  drawings 
illustrating  Dr.  Wedding’s  admirable  paper,  were  presented  to  the  Engi¬ 
neers’  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  after  which  Mr.  Howe  declared 
the  international  session  of  metallurgists  closed. 


A  DECADE’S  PS0GEES8  IN  PED8SU. 


The  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  in  Prussia  has  recently  published  the  com¬ 
parative  tables  of  boilers  and  steam  engines  in  Prussia  in  1879  and  in  1889. 
'I'he  figures  given  below  are  exclusive  of  the  returns  from  the  military 
and  naval  departments.  That  this  vast  progress  is  not  isolated,  but 
rather  characteristic  of  the  general  development,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  Saxony,  whose  special  statistics  are  available  during  the 
nine  years  1879-1888,  the  savings-bank  deposit  per  capita  rose  from  $27 
to  $38  and  the  consumption  of  meat  from  65  to  82  pounds  per  year. 


Stationary  steam  boilers  (27  per  cent,  eatables  and 
beverages,  25  per  cent,  mines,  metallurgical,  and 

salt  works,  10  per  cent,  textile  industries! . 

Stationary  steam  engines,  in  horse-power . 

*‘  “  “  “  numbers,  (38  per  cent, 

eatables  and  beverages.  37  per  cent,  metallurgi¬ 
cal,  and  25  per  cent,  textile  industries) . 

Locomotive  steam  boilers  in  horse-power . 

“  “  “  ‘*  numbers  (hall  of  these 

belong  to  aia*icultural  and  forest  industries) . 

Marine  boilers  in  numbers . 

“  steam  engines  in  horse-power . 

Steam  vessels  . 


1879. 

1889. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

32,411 

47,151 

4j 

887,780 

1,508,195 

70 

29.895 

45,192 

51 

47,104 

111,070 

136 

5.536 

12,177 

120 

702 

1,836 

162 

50,309 

154,189 

206 

609 

1.482 

113 

Of  the  boilers,  those  using  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  and  below  de¬ 
creased  from  1,165  to  831,  while  those  of  more  than  five  atmospheres  rose 
from  4,179  to  15,445, 


To  locate  the  deficient  working  of  machinery  with  numerous 
points  of  friction  causes  often  both  annoyance  and  waste  of  time,  owing 
to  the  surrounding  noise  interfering  with  the  observation  of  the  sound  to 
be  isolat<^.|jThe  Revue  Industrielle  mentions  as  an  effective  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple^ means  of  overcoming  th*is  difficulty  the  use  of  a  rubber  tube 
about  a  meter  long,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  in  the  ear  and  the  other 
passed  over  the  suspected  spots.  The  vibrations  from  all  other  parte  than 
the  one  covered  teing  excluded,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  locate  jarring 
noise  and,  when  found,  to  observe  the  intensity  and  periodicity  with 
which  it  occurs. 
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ELECTEICITT  IN  MINING.* 

The  phenomenal  feature  of  advancement  in  mining  in  the  State 
diuing  the  year  just  closed  has  been  the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a 
motive  power  in  our  mines.  Its  adaptability  and  many  commendable  fea¬ 
tures  have  enlivened  a  great  interest  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
industry.  The  Department  has  been  in  receipt  of  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  from  operators  in  our  own  as  well  as  those  of 
our  sister  States.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Department  to  criticise  any 
feature  of  the  different  systems  in  use,  or  any  particular  electrical  plant 
that  bas  been  erected  in  the  State  ;  neither  is  it  the  desire  to  enlarge  upon 
those  w’hich,  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  are  doing  economical  work  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  That  its  application  has  been  successful  in  each  in¬ 
stance  to  the  degree  that  its  advocates  desired,  can  hardly  be  claimed. 
Single  branch,  which  failed  when  tested  at  one  mine,  has  been  successfully 
applied  in  another,  and  this  fact  may  account  for  the  many  conflicting 
reports  in  mining  circles  as  to  the  degree  of  f  roflciency  to  which  it  had 
arrived  in  the  endeavor  to  apply  this  new  power  to  man’s  use  in  this  great 
branch  of  industry  in  the  State.  While  the  practical  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  as  yet  attained,  is  far  short  of  the  claims  which  are  made  for  it  by 
those  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  machines  so  essential 
in  the  mining  industry,  sufficient  proof  had  already  been  furnished  to 
demonstrate  to  any  practical  person,  who  has  given  the  matter  any  at¬ 
tention,  t  hat  the  economical  production  of  coal  by  the  use  of  electricity  in 
many  portions  of  the  State.  As  the  subject  is  a  new  one  to  many  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  mining  in  the  State,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  describe  its  progress  in  our  mines. 

The  first  installation  of  electric  mining  machinery  in  the  State  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Shawnee  and  Ironpoint  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  at  its 
Wlii|vpoor-will  mine,  at  Shawnee,  Perry  county.  The  contract  for  the 
electrical  machinery,  consisting  of  a  forty  horse  power  dynamo,  an  eight 
horse  power  excitor  and  a  fifteen  horse  power  motor,  also  the  line  conduc- 
tore,  etc.,  w’ith  the  exception  of  the  car  frame,  the  gearing  and  regulation, 
was  given  to  Messrs.  Bidwell  &  Kimball,  of  Chicago,  on  August  15th.  1888. 
During  that  time  the  plan  adopted  was  to  carry  the  electric  current  by  means 
of  two  channel  iron  conductors,  each  of  wdiich  was  placed  just  inside  of 
the  rails  on  3  X  5  stringers,  to  which  they  were  securely  fastened; 
the  stringers  were  bolted  to  the  ties;  this  left  the  conductors  about  four 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  reason,  saysone  of  the  contract¬ 
ors,  for  placing  the  conductors  in  this  unusual  position  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  put  them  where  the  miners  would  be  the  least  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  them,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  make  the  system  conform 
as  nearly  as  then  seemed  practicable  to  the  so-called  Bidwell  conduit  system 
for  street  railways.  The  fact  that  no  similar  electric  conduit,  even  when 
installed  with  the  greatest  care  and  expense  in  the  paved  streets  of  the 
cities,  had  been  more  than  partially  successful,  did  not  deter  them  from 
the  very  crudest  repetition  of  the  same  experiment  at  a  coal  mine.  The 
motor  car  was  entirely  of  wood,  except  the  wheels  and  axles,  and  was 
little  better  adapted  for  the  work  than  an  ordinary  bank  car ;  with  this 
car,  weighing  less  than  three  thousand  pounds,  it  was  proposed  to  draw  a 
train  of  ten  empty  bank  cars  up  an  incline  plane  800  teet  in  length,  hav¬ 
ing  a  uniform  grade  of  8  feet  per  hundred.  The  machinery  and  con¬ 
ductors  having  b^n  put  in  place  at  a  great  expense,  the  contractors 
directed  the  first  trial  of  the  motor  car  on  Dec.  23d,  1888,  when  it  was 
found  to  have  not  sufficient  traction  to  even  move  its  own  weight  on  the 
incline.  New  and  unforeseen  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  channel  iron  conductors,  in¬ 
volving  mechanical  difficulties  in  switches  and  trolleys,  that 
seemed  insurmountable  ;  and  the  plan  as  proposed  to  haul  by  means 
of  the  motor  on  the  plane  was  aban-doned.  About  this  time  Mr.  Bidwell 
severed  his  connection  with  the  plant,  and  Mr.  Kimball  assumed  the  re- 
sixmsibility  of  entirely  changing  the  plan  to  that  of  an  overhead  system, 
which  was  successfully  accomplished.  In  this  the  same  channel  irons 
were  utilized.  This  change  was  completed  January  20th.  1889,  involving 
a  delay  of  about  three  weeks,  but  when  completed  by  the  aid  of  a  new 
trolley,  having  a  flexible  connection  between  it  and  the  car,  the  motor 
would  haul  six  loaded  cars  in  any  portion  of  the  mine,  except  at  (me  point 
where  the  grade  was  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  against  the  load.  After 
six  weeks'  use,  it  was  found  that  the  chain  gearing  in  use  on  the  motor 
car  was  not  suitable  for  the  work,  that  the  car  was  too  weak,  and  that 
the  trolley  first  devised  was  found  to  be  also  too  weak. 

Anew  car,  designed  to  overcome  these  difliculties,  w'as  built  at  the 
Newark  Machine  Shop,  and  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  former,  but 
the  designers  had  not  fully  appreciated  the  severity  of  the  work  that  it 
must  stand;  the  Irame,  being  of  wood  .lasted  about  six  months.  About  the 
first  of  September  a  new  motor  car  of  similar  design,  but  of  much  greater 
strength  and  power,  was  built  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Columbus.  This  motor  car,  weighing  five  tons,  has  been  continuously 
hauling  from  the  gathering  partings  in  the  mine  to  the  head  of  the  incline 
since  it  was  installed;  its  maximum  load  is  thirty  tons,  encountering 
grades  of  four  jier  cent,  against  rhe  load,  making  the  round  trip  in  seven 
minutes,  the  distance  being  2,400  feet.  A  new  trolley  vrith 
four  grooved  wheels  so  arranged  as  to  run  between  the  bars  of  channel 
iron,  which  are  placed  about  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  was  also  designed; 
the  current  is  taken  from  the  trolley  to  the  motor  car  by  separate  wires 
which  are  iierfectly  insulated  and  encased  in  a  small  cable.  A  still  later 
trolley  line  has  been  designed  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company, 
consisting  of  two  lines  of  gas  pipe  one  inch  in  diameter,  encasing  a  copper 
wire;  these  are  placed  one  above  the  other  about  one  fool  apart,  and  the 
trolley  is  constructed  with  two  grooved  wheels  so  arranged  as  to  run  on 
the  top  of  the  gas  pipe.  It  is  said  to  be  much  cheaper  to  construct,  at  the 
same  time  forming  a  more  perfect  circuit  than  any  line  yet  in  use. 

At  the  power  house  a  67  horse  power  engine,  running  at  300  revolutions 
per  minute,  maintains  a  pressure  of  250  volts;  the  motor  uses  60  amperes 
while  drawing  the  train  on  the  level  and  90  amperes  while  on  the  grade, 
being  16^  and  30  horse  power  respectivelv. 

The  mining  machine  was  built  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  was  delivered  during  the  month  of  April.  As  the  powder  plant  had 
been  completed  and  the  conductors  had  Iwn  pla(^ed  in  the  mine  during 
the  establishing  of  the  haulage  plant,  no  delay  was  (xxiasioned  in  setting 
it  at  work  on  its  arrival.  With  the  exception  of  changing  one  gear  wherf 


to  lower  its  speed,  it  has  run  continuously  ever  since.  This  is  said,  and 
it  is  believed  truthfully,  to  have  been  the  first  economical  electric  mining 
machine  installed  in  the  United  States. 

The  bearing  in  here  is  made  in  the  fire  clay,  which  forms  the  coal  floor 
of  this  region,  and  the  average  time  consum^  in  making  a  cut  was  five 
and  one-half  minutes,  the  bar  being  three  and  one-fourth  feet  in  length, 
and  the  depth  of  under-cut  was  six  feet.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  experience 
of  the  men  in  handling  the  cutting  machines,  and  the  softness  of  the  coal 
floor,  nine  minutes  were  consumed  in  resetting  the  machine  between 
cuts,  and  at  this  rate  the  time  necessary  to  make  the  under-cut  in  a  r(X)m 
27  feet  in  width  would  be  two  hours  and  eight  minutes.  The  coal 
vein  at  this  point  is  three  feet  seven  inches  in  thickness,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  room  will  produce  21 1  tons  of  coal  (run  of 
mine).  The  time  required  in  moving  the  cutting  machine  from 
one  r(X)m  to  another  was  30  minutes  ;  this  was  about  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  loading,  moving  and  unloading,  preparatory  to  starting  on  the 
next  r(X)m.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  two  men  will  make  the 
under-cut  of  four  rooms  in  a  day  of  10  hours,  which  will  yield  86  tons  of 
coal.  This  can  undoubtedly  be  increased  as  the  men  become  more 
familiar  with  handling  the  machines.  At  the  power  plant  was  maintained 
a  pressure  of  250  volts  and  the  machine  was  consuming  about  60 
amper^,  equaling  20  horse  power,  and  the  mam  conductor  is  of  No.  4 
wire.  The  inside  conductors  are  Nos.  3  and  4  wire  w’oven  into  a 
cable  composed  of  four  wires,  the  system  being  known  as  the  double  con¬ 
ductor  circuit. 

The  second  contract  made  in  the  State  was  entered  into  in  December, 
1888,  between  the  Sprague  Electric  Railroad  and  Motor  Company,  of 
New  York,  and  the  Ellsworth  &  Morris  Coal  Company.  This  contract 
rovides  for  the  erection  of  one  150  horse-power  steam  engine  and  two  75 
orse-power  dynamos  and  the  equipment  of  their  Brush  Fork  mine  No.  2, 
in  Hocking  county^,  with  one  15  horse-power  motor  car,  six  15  horse¬ 
power  motor  mining  machines  and  three  single  horse-pow’er  motor 
drills. 

At  the  trial  the  motor  was  found  able  to  draw  but  three  loaded  mine 
cars,  wreighing  two  and  one-half  tons  each,  up  a  two  per  cent,  grade.  To 
ac(M)mplish  this  required  a  quantity  of  electrical  power  equal  to  15 
mechanical  horse  power.  During  September  a  second  trial  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  another  electrician,  who  used  a  much  larger  con¬ 
ductor.  This  trial  resulted  in  the  same  motor  drawing  with  ease  10 
loaded  cars,  equaling  25  tons  over  the  same  road,  using  the  same  electri* 
cal  power  to  perform  the  work.  The  marked  improvement  in  this  over 
the  former  trial  demonstrated  that  when  properly  applied  it  would  prove 
a  success  in  economically  handling  the  coal  in  our  mines. 

During  the  month  of  September  Mr.  Job  placed  in  the  mine  an  electric 
mining  machine  made  in  Columbus  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  differs  from  the  compressed  air  machines  made  by  them  in 
substituting  the  electric  motor  for  the  engines  designed  for  the  use  of 
(ximpressed  air.  Some  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  adjusting  the 
brushes  on  the  commutator  for  want  of  experience  in  handling  this  new 
power.  This  was  soon  overcome,  however,  and  the  machine  has  run  con¬ 
tinuously  to  the  close  of  the  year.  To  operate  the  machine  a  pressure  of 
230  volts  was  maintained  at  the  power  house,  and  a  consumption  of  50 
amperes  was  required,  eciualing  15'4  mechanical  horse  power. 

The  writer  witnessed  tnis  machine  at  work  on  different  occasions. 
The  bearing-in  being  in  the  coal,  the  average  time  in  making  a  cut  six 
feet  under,  wdth  a  cutting  bar  three  and  one-fourth  feet  in  length,  was 
six  minutes  and  fifty  seconds;  the  time  consumed  in  running  back,  27 
seconds,  and  run  back  and  set,  one  minute  and  seven  seconds,  though  one 
set  was  made  in  53  seconds.  The  rooms  are  driven  26  feet  in  wMdth,  so 
that  eight  cuts  and  seven  sets  will  finish  a  room,  requiring  one  hour  two 
and  one-half  minutes  to  perform  the  wmrk.  To  move  this  machine, 
which  w-eighs  about  2,400  pounds,  from  one  room  to  another  requires 
20  minutes,  and  at  this  rate  two  men  in  this  vein,  which  is  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  would  undercut  177  tons  of  lump  coal  in  nine  hours. 

The  third  installation  of  electricity  during  the  year  was  made  at  mine 
No.  19,  owned  by  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company,  at  Buckingham,  in 
Perry  County.  The  machinery  was  built  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Schles- 
inger,  Kimball  &  Co, ,  of  Columbus. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  a  110  horse  power  engine,  which  runs  at  a 
speed  of  170  revolutions  per  minute.  The  electrical  power  is  derived  from 
a  100  horse-power  dynamo,  running  at  500  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
is  conveyed  through  a  drill  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  power  house  to  a  point 
in  the  main  entry  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  trolley  line,  which  consists  of  a  line  of  14-pound  T  rail  running  along 
the  entry  at  such  a  height  as  to  allow  persons  and  mules  to  pass  under  it 
in  safety. 

On  this  rail  the  trolley  runs,  which  is  so  constructed  that  by  means  of  a 
spring  the  wheels  (four  in  number)  clamp  the  head  of  the  rail  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  run  on  the  web  of  the  rail.  From  the  trolley  to  the  motor 
car  the  current  is  carried  by  means  of  a  series  of  wires  encased  in  a  cover 
securely  insulating  it  from  danger  of  contact  with  those  who  operate  the 
motor  car,  which  is  also  the  design  of  Mr.  Schlesinger. 

It  weighs  three  and  one-half  tons  and  is  intended  to  exert  35  horse 
power.  While  it  has  been  in  operation  but  a  few  weeks  it  is  doing  good 
work.  The  line  of  entry  over  which  it  runs  is  2,150  feet  in  length,  draw¬ 
ing  a  train  consisting  of  18  to  23  cars,  making  an  aggregate  load  of  about 
60  tons.  These  it  gathers  from  a  half-dozen  partings  in  the  mine.  To 
run  from  one  entry  to  another  Mr.  Schlesinger  has  devised  a  very  simple 
but  ingenious  switch  in  the  conductor  rail  which  is  readily  moved  and 
remains  perfectly  rigid  in  its  place  when  thrown. 

At  one  of  the  gathering  partings  the  motor  starts  its  load  against  a 
grade  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent.,  also  on  a  curve  having  a  radius  of 
12  feet.  In  performing  this  work  a  pressure  of  440  volts  are  maintained 
at  the  power  house.  The  motor  at  its  general  work  uses  50  amperes, 
which  equals  294  horse  power.  It  has  supplanted  in  this  mine  the  place 
of  10  mules.  To  the  operator  this  haulage  plant  glitters  wfith  practical 
features,  h'or  campactness,  symmetry  and  simplicity  the  motor  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  public  on  sight,  and  time  and  experience  will  make  it  a 
formidable  rival  with  any  system  in  use  in  the  State. 

Mr,  Schlesinger  has  also  designed  a  coal  cutting  machine,  though  it  is 
not  yet  executed  far  enough  to  form  a  feature  in  this  article  beyond  a 
brief  description.  It  is  composed  of  eleven  drills  two  inches  in  diameter, 
running  horizontally,  and  so  set  that  the  perimeter  of  one  cuts  to  the 
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perimeter  of  the  other.  They  are  desired  to  make  an  under-cut  3  feet 
in  width  and  4  to  6  feet  in  depth. 

Its  weight,  when  complete,  is  1,300  pounds,  and  it  is  said  to  resemble 
in  principle  a  machine  using  compressed  air  that  has  given  general  satis¬ 
faction.  When  perfected,  owing  to  its  weight  and  form,  it  will  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  working  of  the  thin  seams  of  coal  in  the  State. 

Much  has  been  written  and  great  alarm  has  been  manifested  as  to  the 
danger  arising  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  conductors,  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  at  the.mines  where  electricity  has  been  installed  is  that  a  500- 
volt  current  is  harmless  to  persons  simply  coming  in  contact  with  the 
conductor. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  many  extravagant  claims  have  been  made, 
by  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  installation  of  electric  motor 
cars,  as  to  their  increased  efficiency  over  like  locomotives  propelled  by 
steam. 

With  a  view  of  determining  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  claims  made  by 
electricians  on  this  subject,  I  have  made  calculations  as  to  what  a  steam 
locomotive  of  equal  weight  would  draw  on  the  entries  in  the  three  mines 
of  the  State  that  are  now  hauling  coal  with  electric  motors.  In  doing  this 
it  IS  unfortunate  that  no  reliable  experiments  on  mine  cars  are 
made  public,  to  determine  the  resistance  that  has  to  be  overcome, 
due  to  axle  bearings,  grades  and  cur\'es,  that  are  encountered  in 
our  mines  in  the  State.  We  are  also  in  the  dark  as  to  the  coefficient  of 
adhesion  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  rails  in  the  mines.  Authorities 
differ  on  this  question  in  railroad  practice,  from  to  i.  They  all 
agree  that  the  adhesion  of  a  locomotive  is  much  greater  when 
running  at  a  low  rate  of  speed  than  at  a  high  one.  Edwards,  on 
locomotive  engines,  places  the  adhesion  on  dry  rails  when  sanded  at  i  of 
the  weight  on  the  drivers. 

Captain  Galton,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineers,  places  the  efficiency  when  sand  is  applied  at  the  moment  of 
starting,  at  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  weight  upon  the  driving  wheels. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  tracks  in  all  the  mines  herein  con¬ 
sidered  have  been  drained,  and  are  as  dry  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  mine 
will  permit,  and  the  additional  fact  that  sand  is  liberally  applied  at  all 
times,  and  the  low  speed  attained  by  the  train,  the  writer  determined  to 
use  as  the  coefficient  of  adhesion  or  '33,  equal  to  667  pounds  per  ton  of 
the  weight  on  the  drivers. 

By  the  aid  of  formulas  used  in  railroad  work,  as  given  by  Edwards  on 
locomotive  engines,  Haswell,  and  others,  the  following  coiMarative  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained.  In  the  Sprague  motor,  in  use  at  the  Ellsworth  & 
Morris  mine,  in  Hocking  county,  the  proposition  there  presented  is,  w'hat 
will  a  locomotive  weighing  three  tons  draw  on  a  straight  road  on  a  grade 
of  three  per  cent,  against  the  load  at  a  speed  of  four  miles  per  hour  ?• 


We  have  resistance  due  to  train  on  straight  line . 6  pounds, 

“  “  speed  i/'jifY .  ’09  pounds. 

“  “  grade  158’4x ’3815  . 60*4  pounds. 

Total  resistance  due  to  each  ton  of  the  train  . 66*49  pounds. 


Weight  of  locomotive  6.000  pounds  x  *33=1980  pounds,  which  is  the 
total  adhesion  due  to  the  locomotive. 

On  each  ton  of  the  train  it  has  been  found  there  is  a  resistance  of  66*49 
pounds.  Then  1980  divided  by  66*49  equals  29*6  tons,  the  maximum  load 
a  locomotive  will  draw  under  the  above  conditions.  From  this  deduct 
three  tons,  the  weight  of  the  lof.*omotive;  the  result,  26*9  tons,  represents 
the  weight  of  train  drawn. 

At  mine  No,  19,  owned  by  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company,  at  Buck¬ 
ingham,  in  Perry  county,  the  Schlesinger  motor  (and  system)  there  at 
work  presents  this  proposition  :  What  will  a  locomotive  weighing  four 
tons  draw  on  a  4J  per  cent,  grade,  around  a  curve  of  11  feet  radius  (the 
grade  on  the  curve  beginning  with  a  4^  per  cent,  and  ending  with  a  grade 
of  one  [ler  cent,),  at  a  speed  of  four  miles  per  hour,  the  length  of  the 
motor  car  being  nine  feet,  length  of  mine  car  being  eight  feet,  weigh  of 
mine  car  when  loaded,  5.000  pounds  ? 

Here  a  new  element,  that  of  gauge  and  curve,  enters  the  computation. 

Before  entering  into  this  computation  it  w’ill  be  observed  that  this  is  the 
only  mine  in  the  State  where  the  current  is  returned  through  the  rails, 
consequently  the  only  opportunity  that  is  presented  under  our  recent 
observation  of  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  two  systems  with  a 
view  of  determining  the  foundation  for  the  claim  of  increased  adhesion 
produced  by  passing  the  electrical  current  through  the  driving  wheels 
into  the  rails. 

The  train  resistance  remaining  the  same .  6  lbs 

4/  2 

The  formula  equals  16  divided  by  171,  equals: 

.Resistance  due  to  speed . . 

Resistance  due  to  grade  2000X4*.5 . 

100 

Total  train  resistance  per  ton  of  train  due  to  grade,  speed,  and  train  re¬ 
sistance  on  that  portion  of  the  grade  on  which  the  track  is  straight. . . . 

On  the  curve— 

The  train  resistance  remains  constant  at.., . 

The  resistance  due  to  speed  remains  the  same . 

The  grade  (receding  from  4*5  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent.),  (average  grade 

2*75X  *381.5) . 

Curve  resistance  (*125  for  each  foot  in  width  of  gauge  equals  3  <*375  x528 

“D.C.”) . 

Traiu  resistance  due  to  each  ton  on  the  curve  . 

Degree  of  curve  528  degrrees,  length  of  curve  17  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  two  cars  are  on  the  curve  and  five  tons  on  the  curve 
will  have  a  resistance  of  5  multiplied  by  259*39  =  1296*95  pounds. 

One  ton  of  the  locomotive  has  an  adhesion  of  2,000  pounds  multi¬ 
plied  by  *33,  equals  667  pounds.  Then  will  1296*95  pounds,  the  resistance 
offered  by  five  tons  on  the  curve,  divided  by  667  pounds,  the  adhesion  of 
each  ton  of  the  locomotive,  give  1  *94  tons  of  the  power  of  the  locomotive 
that  is  required  to  draw  that  portion  of  the  train  that  is  on  the  curve. 

The  locomotive  weighs  four  tons;  we  then  have  four  tons  less  1*94 
tons,  w’hich  equals  2*06  tons,  remaining  to  draw  that  portion  of  the  train 
remaining  on  the  grade.  2*06  X  2,OO0  X  33  equals  1,359*6  pounds,  the 
adhesive  weight  of  the  locomotive  remaining  to  overcome  the  train  on 
the  grade. 

Total  resistance  per  ton  on  the  grade  equals  96*093  pounds. 

The  unexpended  power  of  the  locomotive  is  1,359*6  pounds,  which  di¬ 
vided  by  96*093  pounds,  the  resistance  due  to  each  ton  upon  the  grade, 
will  equal  14*1  tons. 


*093  lbs. 
90  lbs. 

96*093  lbs. 

6  lbs. 
*09  lbs. 

55‘3  lbs. 

198  lbs. 
*2.59*39  lbs. 


The  total  load  that  a  locomotive  weighing  four -tons  can  draw  on  this 
grade,  and  around  the  curve,  or  14*1  tons,  plus  five  tons  equal  to  19*1 
tons,  less  the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  which  is  four  tons,  equals  15*1 
tons,  the  load  drawn  by  an  ordinary  steam  locomotive. 

The  weight  drawn  bjr  the  electric  locomotive  over  the  same  road  is  22*5 
tons,  which  shows  an  increase  in  efficiency  of  7*4  tons;  this  equals  a  gain 
of  49  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  motor  car. 

The  percentage  of  gain  in  the  above  instance  being  so  marked,  in 
order  to  furnish,  if  possible,  further  proof,  I  submit  the  reported  work 
that  is  being  performed  at  Lykens,  Pa.,  where  a  Schlesinger  motor,  weigh¬ 
ing  five  and  one-half  tons,  is  drawing  a  train  weighing  165  tons  on  a  level 
road  passing  over  two  curves  having  a  radius  of  22  and  30  feet  respect¬ 
ively;  the  tangent  between  them  being  130  feet.  The  average  spe^  of 
the  train  is  three  miles  per  hour. 

Length  of  motor .  12  ft.  Length  of  car .  lift. 

Length  of  train .  380  ft.  Weight  of  car  when  loaded .  5  tons. 

Due  to  train  resistance .  6  lbs. 

Resistance  due  to  speed,  9  divided  by  172 .  *05  lbs. 

Resistance  due  to  the  first  curve  (length  34.5  feet)  (D.  of  C.  260  equals)  (125x 

3  x  26) .  97*5 lbs. 

Total  resistance  due  to  each  ton  on  the  first  curve . 103*55 lbs. 


There  being  three  cars  on  the  curve,  weighing  five  tons  each,  there  is 
15x103*55  or  1553*25  pounds — the  resistance  due  to  that  portion  of 
the  train  on  the  first  curve.  This  divided  by  667,  the  adhesion  due  to  each 
ton  of  the  locomotive,  shows  that  2*33  tons  of  the  motor  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed. 


On  the  second  curve  the  length  is  47*1  feet  and  the  degreeof  curve  is  190. 

*  Due  to  train  resistance .  6  lbs. 

Due  to  speed  . . . 05  lbs. 

Due  to  curve  *125  X  3  X  190,  equals . 71*25  lbs. 

Resistance  due  to  each  ton  on  the  second  curve  is .  77  3  lbs. 

There  being  four  cars  equaling  20  tons  on  the  curve,  which 

multiplied  bv  77*30  equals . I,.5461b8. 

which  is  the  resistance  due  to  that  portion  of  the  train  on  the  curve. 


Then  1,546  divided  by  667  will  equal  2*31  tons  of  the  engine’s  power 
that  is  absorbed  on  the  second  curve.  There  have  now  been  2.33  tons  plus 
2*31  tons,  which  equals  4*64  tons,  of  the  engine’s  power  consumed  on  the 
curves,  and  *86  of  a  ton  remains  to  be  applied  to  the  remainder  of  the 
train  which  it  is  able  to  haul,  *86  x  2,()()0  equals  1,720  lbs.  X  ‘33  equals 
572*7  pounds,  which,  divided  by  6  (the  train  resistance),  equals  95*5  tons 
that  can  be  drawn  in  addition  to  the  85  tons  on  the  curves;  this  equals 
130*5  tons,  the  total  power  of  the  locomotive  from  which  is  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  5*5  tons,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  engine,  leaving  125  tons  for 
the  weight  of  train  drawn. 

As  the  electric  motor  is  reported  as  regularly  drawing  165  tons,  the 
above  result  shows  an  increased  efficiency  of  32  per  cent,  over  a  steam 
locomotive  of  equal  weight. 

The  data  for  these  calculations  were  gathered  by  the  best  means  at  band 
as  no  scientific  tests  have  been  made,  and  until  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  accurately  the  exact  coefficient  of  train  resistance, 
also  the  resistance  due  to  the  irregularly  laid  curves  in  the  mines,  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  mine  rails,  and  to  what  extent  coal  dust  enters  into  its  reduc¬ 
tion,  also  to  determine  the  accurate  rate  at  which  the  train  enters  a  curve, 
and  the  speed  at  which  it  leaves  it  so  that  the  law  of  live  force  (which 
has  of  necessity  been  omitted  in  these  cases)  can  be  applied,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  more  reliable  results  than  that  by  comparison  as  above  shown  can 
be  obtained.  _ 


UNCLE  SAM’S  WELCOME. 


[Extract  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Baymond,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  at  the  Banquet  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  2, 1890.1 

To  most  of  you  the  mineral  interests  of  this  country  are  still  an  unex¬ 
plored  field.  We  have  done  our  liest  to  give  you  some  partial  hints  of  its 
extent  and  variety.  In  the  elaborate  map  prepared  to  illustrate  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  we  have  shown  you  the  location  of  every  blast-furnace 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  areas  of  our  productive  coal  fields  in  the 
same  half  of  our  country,  and  the  regions  which  supply  our  magnetic, 
specular,  fossil,  and  brown  hematite  ores,  presenting  thus  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  picture  of  the  natural  and  commercial  relations  of  that  manufacture 
with  which  you  are  chiefly  connected.  In  some  thirty  papers,  half  a  dozen 
of  which  were  illustrated  with  lantern  views,  while  nearly  all  the  rest 
were  banded  to  you  in  print,  with  their  accompanying  engraving,  we 
have  given  you  descriptions  of  the  activity  of  American  engineers  in  the 
mining  and  treatment  of  other  minerals  than  coal  and  iron  ore.  We  have 
shown  you  how  we  drive  our  tunnels;  how  we  apply  to  all  the  uses  of 
power  the  electric  current;  and  how  we  employ  it  also  with  regard  to 
magnetic  ores,  in  that  noblest  function  of  the  scientific  arts,  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  waste  products. 

But  even  if  you  could  have  received  and  digested  all  this  information, 
you  would  scarcely  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  subject;  as,  when 
you  return  to  the  Atlantic  shore  from  your  tour  of  a  month,  you  will  not 
have  half-seen  the  half  of  a  half.  Not  only  on-either  side  your  track,  but 
far  beyond  the  utmost  limit  of  your  journey,  there  are  great  cities  and 
swarming  industries  of  which  you  will  get  no  glimpse. 

Moreover,  neither  the  mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  nor  their 
relation  to  the  national  development  can  be  truly  appreciated  except  by 
one  who  has  seen  this  glo^  and  grandeur  grow.  To  me,  who  count  my¬ 
self  still  a  young  man,  it  is  a  perpetual  marvel  that,  in  my  professional 
career  of  less  than  thirty  years,  I  have  witnessed  the  successive  stages  of 
this  unparalleled  growth.  I  have  seen  the  pioneer  mining  camps  in 
every  state  and  territory,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  cabins  of  th« 
miners  among  the  pines  and  snows;  the  slow  ox-teams  upon  the  alkaline 
desert;  the  laden  “burros”  on  the  rocky  trails;  the  long  days  in  the 
saddle;  the  quiet  camping  under  the  stars;  the  faces  of  savage  foes,  and 
the  fight  or  the  ride  for  life— they  are  all  known  to  me;  and  out  of  these 
rude  beginnings  I  have  seen  an  empire  spring. 

Yes,  gentlemen.  Nature  lay,  beautiful  and  rich,  a  sleeping  princess, 
wrapped  in  the  spell  of  silent  centuries.  And  behold!  at  the  kiss  of  the 
American  engineer,  she  stirred;  she  woke;  she  smiled;  she  recognized 
her  lover  and  master;  she  gave  herself  to  him,  with  all  the  radiance  of 
her  beauty  and  all  the  splendor  of  her  dower !  It  is  indeed  the  fairy-tale 
of  history;  and  the  part  of  the  fortunate  prince  has  been  played  in  it  by 
the  profession  to  which  we  are  proud  to  belong.  The  arts  of  the  miner 
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and  the  metallurgist  have  led  the  way  in  this  amazing  advance,  building 
railroads  and  cities,  and  attracting  and  supporting  all  allied  arts  and  in¬ 
dustries.  The  like  will  not  hapi»en  again.  There  are  no  more  stick  worlds 
to  conquer.  To  have  seen  it — to  have  been  a  part  of  •  it — what  greater 
glory  can  a  man  desire  ? 

We  will  not  dispute  how  the  glory  should  be  divided  in  history’s  ledger 
between  merit  and  luck;  still  less,  how  much  of  the  merit  belong  to  one 
nation,  and  how  much  to  another.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  told  you  that  you 
will  find  nothing  among  us  that  you  yourselves  did  not  originate.  Of 
course,  he  was  sincere;  he  never  natters.  But  I  venture  to  pi^ict  that 
when  you  return  from  the  journeys  we  have  planned  for  you.  you  will  be 
better  informeii  than  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Nevertheless,  if  his  sweeping  asserti  m  should  prove  true,  the  t^ase  will 
be  simply  like  that  which  was  settled  by  compromise,  only  last  week,  be¬ 
tween  two  farmers  of  Long  Island,  near  this  city.  One  of  them  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  raising  of  game-fowls;  the  other  cultivated  only  the  peaceful 
Shanghai  bree<l.  And  when  it  came  to  pass  that  one  of  the  game-hens, 
straying  from  home,  laid  an  egg  on  Shanghai  ground,  and  this  egg.  duly 
hatched,  produced  a  pure  game-chicken  in  a  brood  of  Shanghais,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was.  to  whom  «lid  that  chicken  belong:  to  him  whose  hen  laid  the 
egg  or  to  him  whose  hen  hatched  it.  An  essential  point  in  the  law  of  the 
case  (as  one  of  our  morning  journals  learnedly  pointed  out)  was  the  in¬ 
quiry,  whether  the  hen  which  laid  the  egg  on  foreign  ground  was  there 
with  what  is  calleil  the  animus  revertendi,  that  is  to  say,  the  intention  to 
return.  For  if  she  had  this  intention,  then  she  had  not  lost  her  domicile 
by  transient  alisence.  and  might  be  said  simply  to  have  left  her  baggage 
lielnnd  (a  thing  that  might  happen  to  .any  of  us). 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  can  see  at  once  that  our 
fathers  (who  were  the  brothers  of  your  fathers)  came  here  without  the  ani¬ 
mus  revertendi.  They  came  to  stay.  Consequently,  you  cannot  claim 
either  the  egg  or  the  game  cock  of  your  own  breed  that  was  hatched 
from  it. 

I  say  our  fathers  were  your  fathers’  brothers,  in  other  words  your 
uncles.  That  is  why  U.  S,  stands  for  Uncle  Sam,  in  view  of  which  sig¬ 
nificant  circumstance  I  lieg  to  conclude  with  offering  to  you 

ITNl'I.E  SAM’S  WELCOME. 

I'm  glad  to  see  ye !  Walk  right  in ! 

Set  down  and' rest,  and  feel  to  hum. 

Ef  thar’s  one  thing  thet  makes  me  grin, 

It  is,  to  hev  good  company  come. 

Thet’s  wut  /  am. 

Says  Uncle  Sam. 

I  hev  my  times  o’  gittin’  riled. 

Times' when  I  let  my  eagle  scream  : 

But  ginerally  I’m  ez  mild 
Ez  apple-sass.  fixed  up  with  cream. 

Meek  ez  a  lamo. 

Says  Uncle  Sam. 

I've  got  ez  quick  a  hand  to  shake 
An  <‘pen  hand,  ez  ever  you  see  ; 

•Although  I  reckon  folks  don’t  make 
Much  profit  sh&kin'  fisix  at  me. 

No  ma'am 
Says  Uncle  Sam. 

Mv  doors  air  open  all  the  time 
To  free,  true  men  of  every  name; 

But  when  the  bummers’  guard  of  crime 
Brings  riot’s  flag  of  blood  and  flame, 

Them  doors  I’ll  slam  ! 

Says  Uncle  Sam. 

Mv  table’s  big;  my  eatin’s  good; 

There’s  plenty  in  the  pantry,  too. 

For  all  the  world.  In  fact,  I  could 
Export  more  vittles  than  I  do— 

Especially  ham. 

Says  Unc'le  Sara. 

I’ve  got  a  continent  o’  coal 
An’  gas — you  bet !— jest  hear  it  loar. 

Thar's  stacks  to  melt,  and  mills  to  roll, 

.^n’  trains  to  haul — an’  ez  fur  on  — 

A  puffeck  jam ! 

Says  U ncle  Sam. 

Now  don’t  you  mind  me  ef  I  brag; 

Thet’s  jest  my  way  to  show  I’m  proud 

To  hev  ye  fetch  ver  carpet-bag 
An’  visit.  Ef  1  speak  too  loud. 

Why,  thet’s  all  flam. 

Says  Uncle  Sam. 

Fur  I’m  pertickilarly  fond 
O’  sittin’  down  to  talk  an’  dine 

With  brothers  from  across  the  pond, 

Whose  mother  wuz  the  same  ez  mine. 

I  ain’t  no  clam. 

Says  Uncle  Sam. 

I’d  like  to  show  ye  round  my  place. 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west ; 

But  ’tain’t  no  use,  into  the  space 
You  ingineers  hev  so  compres.sed, 

Thet  job  to  cram. 

Says  Uncle  Sam.. 

So  make  your  plans  to  stop  a  while; 

An'  ef  you  sort  o’  call  to  mind, 

Thet  little  transatlantic  isle. 

Jest  send  the  folks  you  left  Iiehind 
This  telegram, 

Sa.ys  Uncle  Sam. 

“Don’t  worry  over  our  delay. 

They’re  goin’  to  put  us  through,  or  bust  1 

An’  ef  a  few  weeks  more  we  stay 
Than  we  intended  to,  you  must 

Not  care  a - bit. 

Says  Uncle  Sam.” 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  OOM8TOOE  TUHIIEL  OOMFANT. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Ckimstock  Tunnel  Ckimpany,  held  in  this  city  on 
the  13th  inst. .  Mr.  Theodore  Sutro  submitted  the  first  report  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  company  was  incorporated  on  August  31st,  .1889,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  took  possession  of  its  property  in 
October,  1889.  Its  books  of  account  begin  with  October  1st,  1889;  its  fiscal 
year  ends  on  August  31st.  and  the  report  covers  the  period  from  October 
Ist,  1889,  to  Sei)tember  Ist,  1890.  The  coital  stock  of  the  company  is  $4.- 
000,000,  divided  into  2,0(K),000  shares.  'The  funded  debt  of  the  company 
is  as  follows:  First  mortgage  four  i)er  cent,  non-accumulative  income 
bonds,  authorized,  $3,000,000,  of  which  there  are  in  the  company’s 
treasury  $861,000,  and  there  have  been  issued  $2,139,000. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  the  bonds  in  the  treasury  are 
to  be  kept  as  a  reserve  fund,  to  l)e  sold  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary, 
upon  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  proceeds  used  for 
improving  or  extending  the  compan.y’s  propert.v.  The  company  has  no 
floating  debt. 

The  income  and  ex^reuses  w’ere  as  follows:  Gross  earnings  for  1 1  months. 
$231,287.46.  Of  this  .sum  $223,286.75  represent  royalties  earned  and  due 
from  mining  companies,  but  not  as  yet  paid  over,  and  $1,662.93  royalties 
received;  the  balance  other  earnings.  Accumulated  income  from  the 
property  at  the  time  the  company  took  possession,  $124,412.37;  gross  in¬ 
come.  $355,699  83;  t»)tal  expenses  (including  legal  expenses  and  disburse¬ 
ments),  $79,199.90;  net  income,  $276,499.93;  interest  to  liecome  due  and 
accrue  on  the  bonds  November  Ist,  1890.  $85..560;  surplus  of  net  income. 
$190,939.93. 

Mr.  Sutro.  iii  his  report,  says:  “  The  board  very  reluctantly  decided  to 
j>ass  the  May  coujwn  (m  the  company’s  bonds  owing  to  the  temporary 
suspension  on  the  part  of  the  mining  com|)anies  of  the  payment  of  royal¬ 
ties;  it  would  have  been  tbe  height  of  reckless  financiering  to  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  cash  in  our  treasury,  even  if  this  cash  could  legally  have 
been  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest.  It  is  our  intention  to  pay  the 
entire  interest  for  the  year  out  of  the  first  moneys  which  shall  lie  received 
from  the  mining  companies  for  royalties  earner!  during  the  jieriod  covered 
by  this  rejiort  whenever  and  as  soon  as  these  moneys  shall  be  received. 

•*  In  regard  to  the  litigation  which  has  lieen  forced  upon  the  company, 
it  consists  mainly  of  two  suits  brought  bv  the  com|)any  to  collect  the  roy¬ 
alties  which  have  lieconie  due  from  the  'Vellow’  Jacket  Mining  Company 
and  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Company.  These  two  .suits  are  lieing  pusher! 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  constitute  quasi  test  cases,  as 
it  is  anticqiaterl  that  all  the  companies  will  pay  as  soon  as  we  shall  have 
obtained  judgment  against  these  two.  Negotiations  for  payment  of  our 
claims  against  the  mining  conqianies  fur  past  royalties,  u|K)fi  the  basis  of 
a  new  arrangement  for  future  royalties,  have  bt«u  pending  throughout 
the  year  and  may  rear-h  a  satisfactory  result  liefore  long.  There  is  also 
a  suit  {lending  against  the  company  instituterl  by  three  shareholders  of 
the  Sutro  Tunnel  Comiiany.  This  suit,  while  annoying,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
furnished  the  mining  companies  w  ith  a  pretext  for  temiiorarily  suspend¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  royalties,  is  in  itself  of  no  importance  and.  being  with 
out  foundation  or  merit,  will  no  doubt  wholly  fail.’’ 

The  condition  of  the  company's  property  in  Nevada  is  rejiorted  by  Mr. 
Sutro  to  be  satisfactory.  He  also  has  ^nie  recommendations  for  4lifc 
future,  and  says  :  "  Our  experience  during  the  past  year  shows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  gradually  endeavoring  to  secure  a  revenue  independent  of 
royalties  which  we  may  receive  from  the  mining  companies.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  objec't  may  lie  accomplished  by  keeping 
in  view  one  of  the  main  pur|)ose8  for  which  the  Sutro  Tunnef  was  con¬ 
structed,  namely  :  exploration.  As  soon  as  our  resources  will  allow  it. 
we  niiLst  endeavor  to  find  ore  within  our  own  grounds,  and  reduce  it  in 
mills  of  our  own.  To  accomplish  this,  the  main  tunnel  sh  luld  be  ex¬ 
tended  westward  into  Mount  Davidson  beyond  the  Gomstm-k  lAide,  and 
drifts  should  be  run  into  and  along  the  various  veins  cut  by  the  main  and 
lateral  tunnels.  Should  we  find  paying  ore,  mills  should  be  erected, 
electric  or  cable  cars  should  be  substituted  for  mule  teams  in  the  tunnels, 
and  a  railroml  should  be  built  connecting  the  mouth  of  (he  tunnel  with 
the  mills.” 

The  balance  sheet  shows  the  assets  to  he  a.s  follows  :  Projierty.  $6,139,- 
000;  cash  in  treasury,  $51,875.26:  cash  in  Nevada  office,  $1,337.92.  Due 
from  the  following  mining  companies  :  Confidence.  $964;  Yellow  Jacket. 
$14,262.97;  Hale  and  Norcross,  $32,780;  Chollar,  $6,427.44;  Consolidatetl 
California  &  Virginia,  $1 14,395..59;  Crown  Point.  $29,344.18;  Belcher. 
$2,125.  Cash  advanced  by  mining  companies  to  aid  construction  :  Main 
tunnel.  $37,146.07;  north  lateral  tunnel,  $140,6.55.17;  south  lateral  tunnel, 
$195,970.16;  total  assets,  $6,766,283.76. 

The  liabilities  are  :  Shares.  $4,000,000;  bonds,  $2,139,000.  (Contingent 
liabilitv  to  mining  companies  for  construction,  as  follows:  Gould  &  Curry. 
$39,814".ll;  Best  &  Belcher,  $37,4.58;  Ophir,  ,$39.612..58;  Mexican.  $23,- 
328.57;  Exchequer,  $29,040.20;  Alpha,  $20,6.59.80;  Challenge,  $1,692.50: 
Bulhon,  $68,9.50;  Con.  Imperial.  $26,797.05;  Overman,  $35,774.45;  Savage. 
$27,6.56.57;  balance.  $276,499.93.  Total  liabilities,  $6,766,283.76. 

In  our  Mining  News  column  will  be  found  the  result  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Sutro. 


The  Largest  Locomotive  in  the  world,  according  to  London 
Industries,  is  approaching  completion  in  the  works  of  J.  A.  Maffei,  at 
Munich,  where  it  is  being  built  for  the  Gothard  Railway  Company.  It  is 
a  “double-compound”  tender-engine  on  the  Mallet  system.  Its  effective 
weight  is  85  tons.  It  has  six  axles  coupled  in  two  driving  groups. 

French  Coal  and  Iron  Statistics. — 


1888.  1889. 

Metric  tonw.  Metric  tons. 

Anthracite .  22.172,000  24,139,000 

Liifnite .  4,31,000  449,000 

Pig  iron .  1,306,000  1..307,000 

CastinRs .  377,00<)  416,000 

Iron  rails .  827  550 

Merchant  iron . ' .  699,000  67.5,000 

•Sheet  iron .  117,000  118,000 

Steel  rails .  164,000  138.000 

Merchant  steel .  118.000  134,000 

Steel  plates. .  28,000  32,000 


The  figures  for  1888  are  definitive,  those  for  1889  subject  to  revision. 
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1  FEBBONAL. 

!  Mr.  .1.  H.  Herndon.  Sf-ate  Chemist,  formerly 

»  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Texas, 

j  has  been  appointed  Chemist  in  Charge. 

The  train  carrying  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
visitors  jumpad  the  track  near  Bessemer,  Mich., 
Thursday  afternoon  while  going  around  a  sharp 
curve.  No  one  was  hurt. 

Major  Frank  McLaughlin,  of  Ortville,  Butte 
County,  California,  was  recently  presented  with  a 
$4,000  silver  service,  by  the  citizens  of  that  county, 
as  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  his  services  in 
introducing  foreign  capital  by  which  the  mining 
interests  are  iieing  developed  to  an  unexpected 
/  extent. 

Ijj  Mr.  H.  H.  Sturtevant.  who  for  many  yeai-s  has 

g  serve!  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company  on  the 

>  Marquette  range  at  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  in  the  ca¬ 

pacity  of  mining  engineer,  has  resigned,  and  will 
till  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Ashland  mine,  located  in  Ironwootl,  Gogebic 
range,  Michigan. 

OBITOARY 

William  K.  Norwood,  president  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board,  and  President  of 
the  Mount  Diablo  Mining  Company,  died  last  week. 

1  Out  of  respect  to  his  memory  the  Exchange  was 

1  closed  for  one  and  a  half  days. 

■  Samuel  L.  Mather,  president  of  the  Cleveland 

Iron  Mining  Company,  Marquette  range,  Ishpem¬ 
ing,  Mich.,  died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

1  on  the  8th  inst.  The  funeral  occurred  on  Satur¬ 

day,  the  11th,  on  which  day  the  Cleveland  mine 
was  closed  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

Thomas  Franklin  Hoxsey,  civil  engineer,  died 
at  Paterson,  N.  .1,,  on  the  15th  inst.  He  was  born 
in  Paterson  in  1841.  In  18fiH  he  constructed  a  re¬ 
servoir  for  the  Passaic  W’ater  Company,  which 
supplies  Paterson  with  water.  In  188(1  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  engineer  of  the  work  of  building  immense 
dams  and  storage  reservoirs  in  the  mountains  of 
Passaic  and  Morris  counties  for  the  syndicate 
which  has  the  contract  for  supplying  the  city  of 
Newark  with  water. 

Edward  Balliach,  .‘^r.,  the  founder  of  the  smelt¬ 
ing  works  of  E.  Balbach  &  Son  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
died  last  Tuesday  morning  in  his  87th  year.  He  was 
born  at  Carlsruhe,  Baden,  in  March,  18(14.  He  w'as 
brought  up  as  a  smelter.  In  18.50  he  took  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  the  United  States,  settling 
in  Newark.  He  iiegan  by  refining  jewellers’ sweep¬ 
ings  and  waste,  and  tinally  branched  into  ore 
smelting  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Balbach  exercised 
a  constant  siioervision  over  every  department  of 
the  huge  works  up  to  his  80th  .»car.  In  1873  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  ttranch  retinery  at*  Omaha,  and  three 
years  ago  an  additional  branch  was  established 
in  Mexico.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  mineralogist, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  collection  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  United  States. 

INDUSTBIAL  NOTES. 

The  Cressoii  &  Clearfield  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  already  erected  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  for  its  miners,  is  now  erecting  a  place  of 
worship  for  those  of  its  men  who  follow  the 
Methodist  persuasion. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  has  not  re¬ 
duced  the  price  of  its  pure  aluminum  from  $2  to 
$1,  as  stated  by  a  clerical  error  in  its  advertise 
ment  on  another  page.  The  Cowles  Electric 
Smelting  Company  has  reduced  the  price  of 
aluminum  in  its  alloys  to  $1  a  pound  for  the  con¬ 
tained  aluminum. 

The  Marquis  d’Auluay,  representing  manufac¬ 
turers  of  ordnance  and  steel  plates  at  Le  Creuzot, 
Franc^  arrived  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  15th 
inst.  The  object  of  his  trip  to  this  country  is  to 
inspect  the  various  steel  manufacturing  centers, 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  Le 
Creuzot  foundry  in  the  United  States. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  various  engi  neer 
ing  societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canad^a  con¬ 
vened  in  Chicago  on  the  14th  inst.  with  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers  for  the  purpose  of 
(  arranging  the  preliminaries  for  the  bolding  of  an 

^  International  Congress  of  Engineers  durmg  the 

(  World’s  Fair.  Twenty-five  delegates  from  abroad 

1  were  in  attendance. 

j  The  last  key  of  the  last  section  of  the  metal  lin- 

J  ing  of  the  St.  Clair  Tunnel,  constructed  by  the 

P  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  has  been  put  in 

place,  and  the  putting  down  of  the  railway  track 

1  ;  in  the  tube  is  now  going  on.  The  stone  portals  of 

I  !  ,  the  tunnel  are  in  course  of  erection,  ana  the  ap- 

^  proaches  are  being  rapidly  completed.  It  is  antici- 

!  pated  that  the  tunnel  will  be  ready  for  traffic  in 

j  February  next. 

j  i  A  new  tandem  compound  engine  has  recently 

II  been  manufactured  by  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works 

ip  Company,  15  Cortlandt  street.  New  York,  which 

'  1  is  attracting  general  attention.  Two  of  them  have 

1  been  completed,  and  one  of  these  which  was 

H  shipped  West  for  trial  is  described  as  a  “  world 

I  Jtilfer,”  in  Chicagoan  idiom,  The  improvement  in 

the  new  engine  is  involved  in  the  construction  of  [  struction  embraces  the  following  subjects  and 
the  bed,  which  allows  for  the  expansion  of  both  their  sub-divisions:  General  principles  of  elec- 
cylinders,  and. a  novel  arrangement  of  the  valve  tricity,  mathematical  theory  of  electricity, 
gear.  theory  of  electrical  measurements,  practi- 

4  . .  ,  •  J  .  1  .  11  cal  laboratory  work,  workshop  practice  in  the 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  logging,  lumber,  actual  making  of  electrical  apparatus,  studies  in 
crane  and  larry  cars  and  mining  care  turned  out  electric  lighting,  power,  telegraph,  methods  and 

Compaiiy,  of  apparatus  use^ in  the  extraction,  purification  and 
*  especially  worthy  of  deposition  of  metals  and  in  electric  welding,  and 
notice  by  tlmse  interested  in  mining.  In  a  circu-  other  subjects  relevant  to  the  proper  under- 

standing  of  electricity  and  its  varied  uses.  A 
illustration  of  ite  automatic  dumping  .and  student  studying  for  the  degree  of  electrical  en- 
f  ^  inches  in  nei^t,  gjneer  will  be  required  to  pass  examinations,  at 
f  course,  in  the  general  construction 

f **’*'^^  boilers,  engines  and  other  machinery,  and  in 

when  the  tail-board  is  taken  out  a^.tcr  uncoupling,  principles  of  dynamics  of  engineering  and 

removing  the  pin  from  the  locking  staple,  and  thermo-dynamics  relating  to  the  same,  if  they 
driving  the  staple  back,  the  car  will  dump  it-self.  have  not  alreadv  pursued  these  subjects  in  a  pre- 
The  Ashland  Iron  &  Steel  Company’s  plant,  at  vious  course  of  study.  During  both  years  the 

Ashland,  Wis  ,  is  accredited  with  making  a  ree-  students  will  have  workshop  practice  in  the 
ord.  Its  Hunkte  furnace,  having  a  stack  fiO  actual  making  of  electricai  apparatus, 
feet  high  and  a  12  foot  Ixish,  pr^uced,  so  say  By  an  ingenious  construction  of  two  cast-steel 
advices,  1,0<W  tons  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  one  frogs,  a  clamp,  a  key,  and  a  wooden  brace,  the 
week.  This  product  was  from  all  ores,  with  no  Norwood  Car  ReplacerCompany,  of  Baltimore,Md., 
addition  of  scrap  or  mill  cinder.  This  large  out-  claims  that  locomotives  or  cars  can  be  replaced  on 
put  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  easily  reduced  ores  tracks  from  which  they  have  jumped,  in  a  few 
of  the  Gogebic  range,  which  are  uniformly  high  minutes.  'TTie  whole  apparatus  weighs  only  170 
in  iron  and  contain  ingredients  which  give  them  pounds,  and  can  he  easilv  handled  by  one  man. 
the  maximum  degree  of  desirable  smelting  quali-  Recently  a  test  of  this  replacer  was  made  at 
ties.  The  ores  were  mined  by  the  Ashland,  Norris,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  which  a  number  of  railroad 

Cary,  Odanah,  Tyler’s  Forks  and  Iron  Belt  mines,  managers  were  piesent.  The  result  of  the  experi- 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company  of  Sen- 

ATA  Palls  \  Y  issiiPA  a  namnh fpt  whiph  on  the  tracks  oi  tbeN,  Y.,  P.  &.  O.  R.  R.  near 

«riii  i.rr.f0  TtiVurorf ino-  fn  all  hava  nn  ncw  round  housc  aiid  was  a  perfect  success. 

?n  A  loaded  goudola  was  first  ruu  Off  and  the  re 

ers  and  appliances,  engines  o*i-  hydraulic  matin'  Pj^^nTheen  jine??1£\'kr“mlleK^ 

ery  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  motive  power.  Many  asTa^ilv  at  though  it  had  neverlieeuVff  ^  Vim  car 

different  forms  of  pumps  are  treated  of  in  this  lit- 

JrttTon^’  'ifLtSo  cSn't'mulj^SM^^^^  wheels  standing  aliut  a  foot  and  a  ha R  from  the 

Hon  Xut  hvdrosta"it  tuch  M  thi*  uretLu^Tof  extension,  or  guard  rail,  was  then  laid 

wa/et  dtfaKf  wlter  mS^  down  and  the  wheels  were  guided  up  to  the  re- 

of  cfrcles  friVton  in  waTer-oiw«^  and  one  trivia  placers  and  then  on  to  the  tracks  without  any  ap- 
the  caiacUy  ii  gallons  ir  hVSt  of  diftereiR  sized  laTd*“in  ItiaRion  mtd 

an  effort  made  to  derail  the  eiigine  by’^lciking  uj 
rignting  acreage.  between  the  wheel  and  replacer,  but  while  the 

The  Culmer  Alkali  Works,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  obstruction  would  cause  the  wheel  to  carry  over  the 

Utah,  have  been  incorporated.  The  object  of  the  rail,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  replacer  it  would 
company  is  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  alkali  be  brought  back  into  place,  so  that  all  attempts 
in  all  its  branches;  to  purchase  or  gather  sulphates  to)  derail  with  the  Norwood  were  unsuccessful, 
of  soda  or  other  sulphates  on  the  shores  of  the  The  engine  weighing  .53  tons  was  finally  run  off  an 

Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  or  in  any  other  place;  to  open  switch.  The  replacers  were  then  set  in  posi- 
acquire  and  work  limestone,  silica  or  any  other  de-  tion,  the  engineer  then  signaled  to  go  ahead,  and 
posit  necessary  for  carrying  on  any  branch  of  the  in  twelve  minutes  from  the  time  the  last  wheel 
business;  to  manufacture  Portland  or  other  ce-  dropped,  the  heavy  engine  was  again  back  on  the 
ments,  or  to  engage  in  any  manufacture  arising  tracks. 

from  the  making  of  said  cements.  Salt  I..ake  is  Chicago  industrial  notim. 

named  as  the  principal  place  of  business,  but  (F'roni  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

branch  offices  maj  be  estoblisbed  at  any  other  Illinois  Steel  Company  will,  early  next 

place  or  places  which  mav  be  or  become  neimssary  month,  blow  in  three  large  blast  furnaces  at  its 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  said  business  by  this  gouth  Chicago  Works.  These  furnaces  are  21  x  85 
company.  fggj  jjj  and  of  3(jo  tons  capacity  each.  One 

We  have  received  from  the  Jeffrey  Manufactur-  additional  furnace  is  in  course  of  construction, 
ing  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  an  interesting  offices  of  the  company  have  been  nioved  to  a 

little  book  in  which  are  specified  a  number  of  the  building  just  completed.  This  struct!^  is  of 
ingeniousand  valuable  mechanical contrivancesput  brown  pressed  brick  and  Bedford  stone,  fireproof, 
on  the  market  by  the  company.  Its  great  specialty  J-o*!  ®ost  $.5(L(X)0.  Its  companion  building,  the  new 
is  the  roller  chain,  which  seems  to  be  applicable  to  laboratory, nearly  ready  for  (Kcupa!ion.  I  hese 
nearly  every  industry  and  has  a  multitude  of  dif-  buildings  are  located  on  the  Strand  facing  the 
fent  attachments  for  various  purposes.  The  end-  .... 

less  chain  elevator  is  especially  manifold  in  its  Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  constouction 
application,  and  not  less  mteresting  is  an  endiess  ^  monster  building  in  Chicago.  One  of 

freight  conveyor.  This  consists  of  a  long  belt  of  tbe  most  valuable  comer  lots  in  the  city,  the 
sections  of  wood  or  iron,  which,  continually  re-  northwest  corner  of  State  and  Madison  streets, 
volving,  carries  freight  from  one  point  to  another  bas  b^n  leased  tor  ninety-nine  years  upon  a  valu- 
without  any  other  motive  power  than  that  re-  ation  basis  of  $701^000,  at  a  rental  of  five  per  cent, 
quired  to  revolve  the  wheels.  The  same  principle  same,  or  $3o,0(W  per  annum.  Upon  this  site,  if 

is  also  applied  to  conveying  coal,  grain,  etc.  The  present  plans  mature  successfully,  will  be  erected 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company  also  claims  that  store  and  office  budding  which,  it  is  said,  will 

one  of  its  new  air  and  electric  coal  mining  ma-  b®'f?bL  ,  .  .  ^ 

chines  will  undercut  fiOO  to  000  square  feet  of  The  Beldiug  Motor  and  Manufacturing  Ctom- 
flnnr  in  10  hmira  pany  has  secured  ten  acres  for  a  site  in  the  man¬ 

ufacturing  district  between  Cragin  and  Pacific 

Messrs.  Endicott  &  Macomber,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Junction,  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  the 
managers  and  attorneys  of  the  American  branch  city,  at  the  reported  cost  of  $67,0(K).  Three  or  four 
of  the  Employers’  Liability  Assurance  Associa-  hundred  men  are  to  be  employed, 
tion,  of  London,  state  tnat  the  business  of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  have  pur- 
insuring  employers  against  liability  for  ac-  chased  the  old  Cragin  plant  in  the  northwestern 
cidents  to  their  employes  is  gaining  ground  part  of  the  city,  wiil  refit  the  factories,  and 
here  rapidiy.  Singularly  enough,  however,  employ  about  100  men  in  the  manufacture  of  en- 
it  finds  more  favor  among  the  weaithier  concerns  gines. 

which  could  better  sustain  occasional  losses  than  Arrangements  are  reported  nearly  completed 
amon^  the  smaller  ones  to  whom  a  pecuniary  for  the  erection,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  of  a  brass 
blow  is  liable  to  be  a  death  blow.  Now  that  the  and  copper  rolling  mili  in  Chicago,  located  at 
■  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  decided  that  vessel  Fullerton  and  Crawford  avenues.  The  capital  is 
owners  are  liable  for  injuries  to  sailors  arising  said  to  have  come  from  Boston, 
from  defective  rigging,  as  are  mine  owners  and  Negotiations  are  also  under  way  for  the  build- 
others  under  analogous  circumstances,  the  scope  ing  ot  the  largest  and  most  exjiensive  hotel  in 
of  employers’  liability  insurances  is  growing  mucli  Chicago.  It  is  to  be  located  aiDacent  to  the  Jack- 
larger.  The  use  of  elevators  in  buildings,  too,  has  son  Park  site  of  the  World’s  Fair.  It  will  be  fifteen 
opened  up  an  extensive  field,  which  the  insurance  stories  high,  will  contain  750  rooms,  be  completely 
companies  have  not  been  slow  to  cultivate,  and  it  fire-proof  and  will  cost  $1,000,000. 
is  ^coming  a  general  thing  for  owners  of  such  southern  industrial  notes. 

buildings  to  hold  policies  guaranteeing  them  im-  a  .  .  r.  j  .  ■ 

munity  from  damages  from  elevator  accidents,  ,  (Kii has 

whifh  nra  fnrtiinatelv  nnt  common  A  company  with  a  capital  StOCk  Of  $2o,000  has 

which  are  fortunately  not  common.  organized  at  Winston,  N.  C.,  for  the  purpose 

The  largest  freshman  class  of  many  years  has  of  establishing  a  large  ice  factoiw  for  wholesale 
entered  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in  this  trade.  The  organizers  are  F.  J.  Sprague,  E.  H. 
city.  It  numbers  about  120  students.  No  change  Johnson,  J.  H.  Wingate,  J.  H,  McClement  and  E. 
has  been  made  in  the  studies  pertaining  to  the  S.  Hawks,  of  the  Sprague  Electric  Light  and  Mo- 
course  in  mining  engineering,  but  a  special  two-  tive  Power  Company.  Building  will  be  commenced 
years’  course  in  electricity  has  been  inaugurated,  at  once,  and  the  machinery  will  be  put  in  in  time 

It  is  the  only  “  special  ”  course  in  the  colllge,  and  for  the  spring  season. 

It  is  open  only  to  post-graduate  students,  iTie  in-  The  Ocmul^e  Street  Railway  Company  has  been 
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organized  at  Macon,  Ga..  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  an  electric  street  railway  in  that  ci^.  The  i)i- 
coijorators  are  J.  C.  McBurney,  J.  W.  Cfabaniss,  J. 

S. 'Baxter  and  others;  the  capital  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  $100,000. 

The  Georgia-Alabama  Improvement  Company 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $4,500.- 
000,  in  shares  of  $10  each.  The  company  is  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Alabama.  The  officers 
are:  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  president;  Logan  H. 
Roots,  first  vice-president;  C.  W.  Perkins,  second 
vice-president;  James  W.  Hyatt,  treasurer,  and 

T,  E.  Major,  secretary.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
Tallapoosa  Furnace  Company,  the  Tallapoosa 
Glass  Works,  the  Georgia,  Tennessee  &  Illinois 
Railroad,  and  the  Tallapoosa  Land,  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company  have  been  purchased, 
and  will  be  pushed  and  added  to.  One  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  says  that  “  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
company  to  enlarge  the  manufacturing  industries 
and  addf  others,  to  secure  the  location  in  Talla¬ 
poosa  (Ga.)  of  successful  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  to  construct  iminediatelv  the  Georgia, 
Tennessee  &  Illinois  Railroad,  ana  to  develop  the 
property  at  Tallapoosa  rather  than  to  sell.”  The 
working  officers  of  the  company  will  be  R.  L. 
Spencer,  general  nianager;  J.  H.  Plummer,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager:  C.  A.  Norton,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary;  John  K.  Hyatt,  assistant  treasurer;  J.  A. 
Burns,  manager  cf  furnace;  Albert  E.  Fiskell, 
manager  of  glass  works,  and  W.  B.  Thomas,  man¬ 
ager  of  railroad  construction — all  resident  at  Tal¬ 
lapoosa. 

Philadelphia  capitalists  have  recently  organized 
the  Cedartown  (Ga.)  Land  Improvement  Company 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2.50,000,  of  which  $15b,(X)0 
is  paid  in.  The  company  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Alabama.  Its'  object  is  the  general  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  town  and  its  resources.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  nearly  $2,000,000  already  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  mining  companies  in  the  vicinity. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are :  E.  M.  Wistar,  of 
Philadelphia,  president ;. I.  K.  Barton,  of  Cedar- 
town,  vice-president  and  nianager,  and  Charles 
Adamson,  of  Philadelphia,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 


MAOHIHERY  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 


If  anyone  wanting  Machinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  ”  of  what  he  needs,  his  **  Want  ”  will 
be  published  in  this  column. 

Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  wishing  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  parties  whose  wants  are  given 
in  this  column  can  obtain  their  addresses  from 
this  office. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspond 
ents  wno  aesire  to  purenase  American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  information  coii- 
oeming  American  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward 
them  catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers 
in  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

These  services  are  rendered  g^tuitously  in  th» 
interest  of  the  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the 
proprietors  of  the  “  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  buying  or  selling 
goods  of  any  kind. 


ROODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

1,10.5.  Felt  and  asbestos  covering  for  steam 
pipe.  Pennsylvania. 

I, IOC.  A  core  drill,  either  hand  or  power; 
prefer  second-hand  drill,  but  it  must  be  in  good 
order.  North  Carolina. 

1.107.  Pulley  patterns  of  different  sizes;  also 
tumbling  barrel  for  cleaning  castings,  new  or 
second-hand.  Maryland. 

1.108.  Machinery  for  a  spoke  factory.  Ala¬ 
bama. 

1 .109.  Boiler  tube  cleaners,  for  20-inch  boiler 
flues  for  use  in  rolling  mill.  Pennsylvania. 

1.1 10.  Improved  chair  machinery.  Georgia. 

1.111.  Engine  from  50  to  75  H.  P..  Corliss 
action;  also  boiler  for  excelsior  cutting  machines. 
Georgia. 

1.112.  Machinery  fora  coal  washing  plant.  Ala¬ 
bama. 

1.113.  A  direct  current  incandescent  dynamo  of 
200  16-candle-power  lamps;  an  arc  dynamo  of 
about  12  1,200-candle -power  lamps,  and  a  35  to  40 
H,  P.  engine  and  boiler.  Florida. 

1.114.  A  30  to  40  H.  P.  engine,  a  considerable 
amount  of  belting,  gearing  and  yard  supplies  fora 
pressed  brick  company.  Virginia. 

1.115.  A  stave  saw.  Kentucky. 

1,110.  Wood-working  machinery  for  a  sash, 
door  and  blind  factory.  Virginia. 

1.117.  An  18  X  24  slide  v^ve  engine  for  a  saw 
mill;  second  hand.  Must  be  in  perfect  order.  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

1.118.  Tinware  trimmings.  Virginia. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WANTED  ABROAD. 

1,104.  A  prominent  commission  merchant  of 
Hayti  wishes  to  open  business  relations  with 
manufacturers  of  cordage  of  all  kinds  (rope,  cot¬ 
ton  lines  and  cotton  trot),  wicks  for  all  kinds  of 
candles,  spirit  for  night  lamps,  copper  faucets  for 


pipes,  sail  cloth  for  vessels,  oakum  for  vessels, 
carpeting  (tapissiere)  or  lining  for  lining  or  car¬ 
peting  houses,  strong  mucilage  packed  in  small 
bottles,  rosin  and  carpenters’  tools  of  all  kinds. 
Hayti. 

1,1 19.  Samples  and  prices  of  fencing  wire;  sev¬ 
eral  car  loads  will  probably  be  wanted.  Mexico. 


GENERAL  MINING  NEWS. 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  mines  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  mentioned  helow  for  the  season  up  to  and 
including  October  8th  were  as  follows : 

Tons.  Tons. 

1890  1889 

Marquette,  Marquette  District . 1,111,558  1,196,.506 

St.  Ignace,  “  “  .  15,911  41,742 

Gladstone,  Marquette  District .  6,183  16,901 

“  Menominee  "  .  59,037  35,297 

Kscanaba,  Marquette  “  1,M9.9^  798,580 

••  Menominee  “  1,654.273  1,355,998 

“  Gogebic  “  .  242.849  221,890 

Ashland,  “  1,818.058  1,311,710 

Two  Harbors’ Vermillion  District .  757,W9  715,696 

Total,  tons . 6,74.5,537  .5,674,321 

ALASKA. 

Lyman  E.  Knapp,  the  governor  of  Alaska,  in  his 
annual  report  shows  that  among  the  exports  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  was  gold  (estimated),  $2,0()0,()00;  all 
other  exports  sufficient  to  make  the  total  $9,840,730. 
He  states  further  that  considerable  activity  has 
been  manifested,  but  no  excitement  in  connection 
with  the  various  mining  interests.  The  governor 
recommends  that  provision  for  acquiring  title  to 
land  be  afforded  by  the  general  government;  that 
mail  facilities  be  increased;  that  government  hos¬ 
pitals  be  established.  Authorized  representation 
in  Congress,  the  governor  sa^s,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  presence  in  Washington  every  winter 
of  unauthorized  persons  assuming  to  voice  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  is,  he  says,  doing  infinite 
mischief;  hence  tne  recommendation  as  to  author 
ized  representation. 

ARIZONA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  12. 

MOHAVE  COUNTY. 

Neptune.— These  mining  claims,  located  at  Bis- 
hee,  are  reported  as  having  been  sold  to  W.  A. 
Dodge  and  A.  W,  .Tames  for  $80,000. 

PIMA  COUNTY. 

Cababi  Mining  and  Milling  Company.— The 
Halifax  No.  2  and  the  Leet  and  Brooklyn  mines 
have  been  transferred  by  their  various  owners  to 
A.  Majors,  of  Kansas  City,  who  in  turn  has  trans¬ 
ferred  them  to  the  Cababi  Mining  and  Milling 
Company,  the  consideration  being  $:J0,000. 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

Congress.— The  new  steam  hoist  at  this  mill 
started  up  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  two  carloads  of 
machinery  for  an  addition  of  twenty  stamps  to 
the  mill  are  now  on  the  ground. 

Homestake  and  Breckenridge.  —  Eleven 
tons  of  o»*e  taken  from  these  mines  were  worked 
last  week  at  the  Lowell  mill.  Walker  district. 
Five  tons  of  third  class  ore  yielded  79>^  ounces  of 
silver  and  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  tonJ  Six  tons 
gave  7  ounces  of  gold  on  the  plates,  1  ounce  of  gold 
and  26  ounces  of  silver  in  the  concentrates. 

Senator. — A  stamp  mill  is  being  erected  at  this 
mine  by  the  New  York  syndicate,  composed  of 
William  E.  Dodge  and  associates,  says  the  Pres¬ 
cott  Courier,  The  company  has  a  smelter  in 
Copper  Basin,  and  will  shortly  have  a  large  one  on 
Agua  Fria  creek,  to  treat  oies  of  Big  Bug  and 
other  districts.  They  propose  to  constrict  a 
narrow  gauge  railroad  from  the  Hackberry  and 
Bogg  mines  to  A^a  Fria.  They  are  also  thinking 
seriously  of  building  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  from 
Prescott  south  through  Groom,  Hassayampa, 
Turkey  creek  and  other  mining  districts,  to  the 
great  mines  of  Bradshaw  district. 

CALIFORNIA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  12. 

The  following  mining  companies  having  their 
main  offices  in  San  Francisco  have  called  the 
annual  meetings  for  dates  during  the  current 
month:  Exchequer,  20th;  Syndicate,  23d;  Alpha 
Consolidated,  i^th. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Kenedy  Mining  Company.— A  dividend  of  5 
cents  per  share,  aggregating  $5,000,  was  declared 
by  this  company  on  AV’ednesday  last. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Pioneer.— A  rich  strike  has  been  made  in  this 
old  mine,  a  half  mile  west  of  Angels  on  the 
mother  lode.  It  is  extensive  and  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  continuous.  The  sulphurets 
assay  from  $128  up  to  $700  per  ton.  The  ore  will 
have  to  be  crushed  and  the  free  gold  amalgam¬ 
ated,  after  which  the  sulphurets  will  have  to  be 
concentrated  and  sent  to  the  chlorination  works. 
It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  de¬ 
velopment,  but  the  proprietors  have  refused  a 
good  offer  for  the  property,  preferring  to  work  it 
themselves. 

FRESNO  COUNTY. 

Near  the  line  between  Fresno  and  Mono  coun¬ 
ties  some  very  promising  locations  have  been 


made.  In  the  Jackass  meadow  region,  Fuller  & 
Co.  have  a  property  on  the  dump  of  which  there  are 
about  4,000  Dounds  of  rock,  averag  ng  $276  per  ton. 
The  whole  district  yields  high  grade  galena  ore, 
carrying  silver  from  $40  to  $700  per  ton,  and  not 
iinfrequently  yielding  $275  in  gold. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Pioneer.— The  company  organized  some  three 
months  ago  to  work  the  Pioneer  mine,  located 
at  Washington,  is  well  satisfied  with  the  showing 
made  by  the  preliminary  work.  The  1,000  shares  of 
stock  issued  were  at  once  subscribed  for.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  increase  the  stock,  as  the  purchase  of 
machinery,  which  is  now  a  matter  of  necessity, 
will  be  a  heavy  drain  on  the  treasury  of  the 
youthful  organization. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Messrs.  Gayety  &  Son  have  on  the  dump  and  in 
sight  about  ^  tons  of  ore  at  their  ouartz  claim 
near  Secret  City,  ’fhere  are  three  ledges,  which 
are  fully  6  feet  in  width.  It  is  believed  that  they 
will  eventually  be  found  to  run  together,  making 
one  ledge.  'The  rock  assays  $30  per  ton.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect  a  mill  in  the  near  future. 

SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 

A  vein  of  coal  has  been  uncovered  on  a  ranch 
just  outside  San  Benito.  It  is  7  feet  thick  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  It  burns  well,  and  is 
.said  to  be  good  blacksmith’s  coal. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Gold  King  and  Queen.— There  are  now  200  tons 
of  good  ore  on  the  dumps  of  this  mine.  A  100  foot 
lead  now  connects  the  old  shaft  with  the  new 
workings.  Both  are  being  worked.  A  10-stamp 
mill  has  been  manufactured  for  the  mine  by  a 
San  Diego  foundry. 

Golb  Mining  and  Milling  Company.— This 
company  is  making  arrangements  to  put  up  $100,- 
(kX)  worth  of  machinery.  1'he  mine  is  joined  on 
the  west  by  the  Cincinnati  Belle,  on  the  east  by 
the  Hidden  Treasure,  and  adjacent  to  the 
Stonewall  mine,  from  which  $62,000  was  recently 
made  in  a  clean  up  after  a  two  weeks’  mill  run. 

Kentuck  S.— a  double  compartment  hoist,  the 
necessary  pumps,  etc.,  are  to  lie  supplied  to  this 
shaft,  "fhe  main  shaft  is  down  100  feet,  the  50  foot 
drifts  are  out  200  feet  each,  and  work  has  begun 
on  two  drifts  on  the  100  foot  level. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Excelsior. — This  mine  has  been  leased  for  two 
years  to  Fullmore  &  Favoren,  who  intend  to  de¬ 
velop  the  property  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Fisher  Gulch  Mining  Company’.— This  com¬ 
pany  has  jiurchased  a  Huntington  mill,  which  will 
be  set  up  in  about  one  month.  It  will  be  run  by 
water  power,  a  Pelton  wheel  being  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Ridgeway.— The  upraise  from  the  tunnel  to  the 
ledge  in  the  bottom  of  the  Ridgeway  shaft  has 
been  completed.  The  company  will  soon  start  up 
its  10-stamp  mill. 

COLORADO. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

The  daily  output  for  Leadville  during  the  month 
of  September  amounted  to  1,805  tons,  an  increase 
of  42  tons  daily  over  August.  It  is  said  that  more 
mines  will  be  worked  in  the  carlionate  camp  this 
winter  than  during  any  winter  since  1882. 

Chrysolite  Silver  Mining  Company.— The 
annual  meeting  of  this  company  will  be  held  at 
15  Burling  Slip,  New  York  City,  on  November  15th, 
In  a  circular  announcing  this  meeting.  Secretary 
Henry  C.  Cooper  makes  the  following  statement : 
“  There  is  little  to  report  as  to  the  operations  of 
the  year.  Explorations  have  been  prosecuted 
continuously  but  without  discovering  any  new 
ore  bodies.  Through  strict  economy,  the  expense 
of  the  operations  has  almost  been  covered  bv  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  ore.  There  are  still  in  hand 
for  further  work  about  $lo,(XK),  as  against  $17,.559.77 
last  year.” 

KANSAS. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY, 

A  special  report  shows  that  during  the  week 
ending  October  11th  the  output  of  ore  from  the 
mining  districts  of  Galena  and  Empire  City  was  : 
Rough  ore,  pounds  milled,  1,.344,620 ;  zinc  ore, 
pounds  sold,  1,1.55,525;  lead  ore,  pounds  sold. 
1()0,(K)0.  Sales  aggregated  a  total  value  of  $16,011, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  output  was  $18,8.59, 

MICHIGAN. 

COPPER. 

Huron  Mining  Company*.— About  5,000  shares 
of  this  company’s  stock,  on  which  an  assessment 
of  $5  a  share  was  due  July  7th,  were  recently  sold 
in  Boston  at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $.5}^,  the 
most  of  them  going  for  $5i*^ 

Pewabic  Mining  Company.— November  6th  is 
the  date  advertised  for  the  sale  of  this  companv’s 
property.  Concerning  the  status  of  the  case,  the 
following  letter  from  R.  C.  Ostrander,  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  counsel  for  the  Pewabic  Mining  Company, 
to  T.  H.  Talbot,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  furnishes  infor¬ 
mation:  There  is  no  order  of  sale.  The  court 
simply  said  to  Mr.  Dickinson  that  he  knew  of  no 
particular  harm  which  could  come  of  advertis¬ 
ing  the  sale;  that  if  there  were  no  proper  report 
confirmed  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  sale  they  would 
be  obliged  to  postpone  it. 

Tamarack,  Jr.,  Mining  (Company.- No.  1  shaft 
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was  sunk  90  feet  during  Sejitember,  October  Ist 
it  was  2.301  feet  deep,  and, it  is  supposed,  is  within 
from  136  to  150  feet  of  the  Calumet  conglomerate. 
At  the  September  rate  of  sinking  it  is  expected  to 
reach  the  bed  about  the  middle  of  November.  The 
question  to  be  solved  by  this  shaft’s  contact  with 
the  lode  is  a  most  important  one.  inasmuch  as  it 
will  have  a  bearing  on  the  degree  of  richness  of  a 
large  tract  of  mineral  land.  No.  2  shaft  was  sunk 
75  feet  during  the  month  of  September,  and  on 
October  1  was  1,711  feet  deep. 

Tamarack  Mining  Company.  —  The  output 
made  by  this  company  was  the  best  in  its  history, 
being  704  tons  of  mineral,  yielding  about  74’2  per 
cent,  copper.  No.  3  shaft  was  sunk  60  feet  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  680-foot  point.  No.  4  shaft  was  sunk 
43  feet,  making  it  543  feet  deep. 

IRON — MARQUETTE  RANGE. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Marquette,  Oct.  16. 

The  all-absorbing  topic  on  the  range  this  week 
is  the  miners’  strike.  It  came  without  warning 
like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  For  18  years 
serious  strikes  have  been  unknown  among  the 
laborers  in  and  about  the  iron  mines  at  Isbpeming, 
and  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed 
were  of  the  most  harmonious  nature,  'fhat  there 
was  anything  the  miners  wanted  but  did  not  have 
was  a  secret  until  Wednesday  evening,  September 
24th,  when  a  convention  of  underground  men 
working  on  the  day  shift  petitioned  the  companies 
for  the  adoption  of  the  eight  hour  day  shift  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Saturday  night  shift,  request¬ 
ing  an  answer  by  October  3a.  The  petition 
alleged  that  the*  men  desired  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  come  out  of  the  mines  in  time 
to  prepare  themselves  to  spend  the  evenings 
socially  or  with  their  families,  and  to  enable  night 
shift  men  who  desired  to  do  so  to  attend  Sabbath 
services,  as  well  as  to  avail  them.selves  of  other 
benefits  which  longer  hours  of  labor  placed  beyond 
their  reach.  The  agents  of  the  various  companies 
were  promptly  instructed  by  their  directorates  to 
refuse  the  demands  of  the  miners. 

On  the  noon  of  Saturday  foilowing  the  day  of 
the  convention  the  underground  men  at  ali  the 
mines  came  to  the  surface  and  none  reported  for 
the  night  shift.  On  Monday  morning,  however, 
every  man  returned  to  his  work.  The  strike 
proper  was  initiated  at  Monday  noon  by  the  men 
empioyed  at  the  Lake  Angefine  mine,  who  had 
little  difficulty  in  inducing  the  miners  at  the  Lake 
Superior,  Barnum,  Cliff  Shaft  and  Saulsbury 
mines  to  join  their  ranks.  Deputations  were  sent 
to  the  Winthrop,  Fitch,  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
hematite  mines,  meeting  with  success,  thus 
making  the  strike  general  about  Isbpeming. 
A  mild  request  was  also  sent  to  Negaunee 
miners  to  join  the  strike,  but  the  latter  de¬ 
clined  to  go  out,  and  no  coercive  measures  were 
adopted.  On  Wednesday  a  compromise 
was  attempted.  The  miners  asked  for  a  three 
months’  trial  of  their  proposition,  agreeing  to 
mine  as  much  ore  as  before,  failing  which  they 
be  content  to  return  to  the  former  system.  The 
attempt  proved  abortive  at  the  time,  but  on 
Thursday  the.  miners  at  the  Winthrop  and 
Mitchell  were  more  successful,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Detroit  followed  suit  on  Monday,  the 
13th,  by  accepting  the  terms  of  the  compromi.se. 
A  largely  attended  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Ish- 
peming  on  the  preceding  Saturday  forenoon,  at 
which  the  strikers  resolved  to  hoM  out  unless 
the  terms  of  the  compromise  were  fully  granted. 

In  consequence  of  this  step  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  have  already  commenced  to  partially  dis¬ 
mantle  their  mines.  Many  pumps  have  been 
raised,  only;  a  sufficient  number  being  retained  to 
keep  the  mines  free  of  water.  The  near  approach 
of  winter  places  a  short  limit  to  the  season  of  lake 
shipments,  at  the  end  of  which  the  mines  cus¬ 
tomarily  curtail  their  force  and  cease  crowding 
production.  Most  of  them  have  almost  completely 
satisfied  their  Eastern  contracts,  and  all  con¬ 
tracts  contain  provisos  protecting  the  com¬ 
panies  against  demands  on  account  of  unfulfilled 
obligations  when  such  nonfulfillment  is  due 
to  fires,  floods  or  strikes.  Except  the 
hematite  mines,  none  will  suffer  serious 
loss  through  suspensio.o  of  operations.  About 
3,000  men  were  involved  in  the  strike,  of  which 
number  2,000  are  still  out.  The  strikers  have 
maintained  the  utmost  decorum  by  advice  of  their 
leaders,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  forcibly 
interfere  with  men  who  chose  to  remain  at  work. 
A  notable  fact  in  connection  yvith  the  strike  was 
the  neglect  of  the  men  to  appoint  committees  to 
wait  upon  the  mine  agents  and  state  their  griev¬ 
ances  until  a  late  period  of  the  strike. 

The  strike  was  immediately  followed  by  a  large 
falling  off  in  receipts  at  the  shipping  ports  of  Mar 
quette  and  Escanaba,  but  bv  promptly  rushing  its 
cars  to  the  mines  which  had  been  hampered  in  se¬ 
curing  transportation  facilities,  the  railroads  suc- 
ceedeu  in  holding  the  week’s  shipments  up  to  a 
figure  in  excess  of  the  shipments  of  the  previous 
week.  When  about  to  post  this  letter  your  cor¬ 
respondent  learned  that  Capt.  Walters,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Angeline  mine,  had  appointed 
a  conference  with  his  men  for  to-morrow  forenoon. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  conference  will  lead  to  an 
amicable  settlement,  as  the  example  of  the  Lake 
Angeline  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  other 
companies. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal  reaches  its  Marquette 


county  readers  the  British  and  German  engineers 
and  iron  masters  will  be  among  us.  They  will 
receive  here  the  same  cordial  greeting  that  has 
marked  their  progress  hitherto,  elaborate  arrange¬ 
ments  having  heen  made  for  their  entertainment, 
the  leading  iron  and  copper  men  having  charge 
Detroit  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company.— 
This  is  a  new  company  organized  for  the  thorough 
exploitation  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
29,  town  49  north,  range  27  west,  lying  within  the 
limits  of  the  Ishpeminggold  field.  The  concern  is 
capitalized  at  ^2,500,000.  Its  officers  are  W.  .1. 
Van  Kirk,  president;  Alex.  Richardson,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  of  Janesville,  Frederick  Campau 
and  Edward  Campau,  directors.  Several  well  de¬ 
fined  mineralized  quartz  veins  are  found  on  the 
property,  which,  owing  to  the connguration  of  the 
suriace,  can  be  economically  worked. 

•  MENOMINEE  RANGE. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Marquette,  Oct.  15. 

Explorations  on  the  lands  of  the  Breitung  estate, 
near  Crystal  Falls,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  seemingly  fine  body  of  high  grade  ore.  The 
find  is  on  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  4,  town  43  north,  range  31  west.  The  vein 
has  been  stripped  in  places  to  a  width  of  50  feet 
without  reaching  a  hanging  wall,  and  samples  of 
ore  broken  out  at  rkndom  assay  82  per  cent,  metal¬ 
lic  iron.  The  parties  interested  in  the  exploration 
are  John  McGuire,  Samuel  R.,  D.  W.,  B.  S.  and  L. 
G.  Kaufman,  all  of  Marquette.  Should  the  new 
find  prove  as  valuable  as  it  promises  there  will  be 
no  further  delay  in  securing  a  necessary  railroad 
outlet. 

The  Iron  Range  and  Huron  Bay  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  is  building  a  line  from  Champion  to  a  point 
on  Huron  Bay  near  Arvon.  This  company  has 
advertised  for  bids  on  timber  work  of  an  ore  dock 
to  be  constructed  on  the  shores  of  the  Huron  Bay, 
at  the  terminus  of  its  line.  This  dock  will  contain 
about  2,000,0U0  feet  of  timner  and  3,000  piles.  Bids 
must  be  in  before  Nov.  1.  From  the  foregoing  it 
safe  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  railroad 
above  mentioned  intends  to  establish  a  new  iron 
ore  shipping  port  on  Lake  Superior,  It  is  rumored 
that  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad 
Company  is  backing  the  new  road  and  its  shipping 
port  project. 

MISSOURI. 

JASPER  COUNTY’. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Joplin,  Oct.  16. 

The  heavy  rainfalls  of  the  previous  week,  coupled 
with  the  advent  of  a  circus,  which  was  largely  at¬ 
tended  by  the  mining  population,  curtailed  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  week.  Zinc  ore  ruled  strong  at 
$21.50®  $24  per  ton,  and  lead  ore  closed  at  $.33  per 
thousand.  Following  are  the  sales  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  camps: 

Joplin  mines,  1,2.53,.390  pounds  zinc  ore  and  168,- 
204  lead;  value,  $19,774. 

Webb  City  mines,  890,740  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
104,540  lead;  value,  $13,034.37. 

Carterville  mines,  791,738  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
69,4^  lead;  value,  $11,167.18. 

Zincite  mines,  271,6M  pounds  zinc  ore  and  7,380 
lead;  value,  $3,599. 

Galena,  Kan.,  mines,  1,155,526  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
lOO.IKK)  pounds  lead:  value,  $16,010.25. 

Ad  districts:  total  value,  $6.3,555.80. 

Bay  State.— This  campany  working  on  the 
Oswego  land,  turned  in  last  week  58,790  pounds 
zinc  ore  and  3,170  lead. 

Lead  and  Zinc  Company'.— This  newly  organ¬ 
ized  company  has  completed  its  organization  by 
electing  L.  K.  Thacher  president  and  W.  W.  Per¬ 
kins  secretary  and  treasurer,  both  of  Kansas  City, 
and  1).  A.  Gault,  of  Joplin,  general  manager.  It 
has  recently  purchased  a  tract  of  undeveloped  land 
which  has  been  looked  upon  by  men  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  valuable  piece  of  mining  property. 
A  systematic  plan  of  development  will  be  started 
at  once. 

Tiger  Hill. — The  most  important  sale  of  the 
week  was  consummated  at  Carthage  whereby 
Hubb  &  Huckett  sold  a  three-fourth  iuterest  in 
their  Tiger  Hill  mines  to  J.  P.  Forbes  of  Ohio  for 
$25,000  cash. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  Duluth’IFfeiitnfir  Herald,  in  a  news  article, 
backed  by  favorable  editorial  comment,  is  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  within  a  year  the  city 
ot  Duluth  will  have  railroad  connections  with  Port 
Arthur,  Ontario.  The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Rail 
road  (largely  owned  bv  capitalists  controlling  the 
Minnesota  Iron  Company  operates  a  line  about 
100  miles  long  from  Duluth  to  Ely,  Minn.  The 
article  referred  to  claims  that  an  extension,  known 
as  the  “  Port  Arthur,  Duluth  &  Western,”  is  to 
be  built  from  the  Ely  terminus  to  Porth  Arthur. 
That  the  survey  is  now  being  made  near  Elyj  and 
that  the  rails  will  be  laid  to  the  international 
laoundary  line  by  winter.  The  additional  state¬ 
ment  is  made  tnat  the  English  and  American 
capitalists,  who  are  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  road  have  invested  largely  in  Minns- 
sota  iron  and  Ontario  silver  properties  tributary 
to  their  iine,  ahd  that  a  branch  line  30  miles  long  is 
to  be  run  to  the  mineral  district  of  Gunfiint  Lake 
and  a  shipping  port  established  on  Lake  Superior 
near  Pigeon  river,  within  the  boundaries  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 


MONTANA. 

DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

Anaconda  Company.— It  is  understood  that 
this  company  has  in  use  1.50  Bruckner  furnaces;  of 
this  number  80  have  recently  been  added. 

SILVER  bow  COUNTY’. 

Boston  &  Montana  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company. — A  four-compartment  shaft  is  being 
sunk  between  the  company’s  east  and  west  Colusa 
claims,  called  the  Lewisonn.  It  has  reached  a 
depth  of  275  feeL  and  will  be  continued  to  the 
1,000  foot  point.  Plats  will  be  cut  at .  intervals, 
the  first  one  at  the  500-foot  point.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  work  these  two  claims  through  this  shaft, 
and,  in  addition,  to  make  connections  between  it 
and  the  Mountain  V’iew,  another  of  the  company's 
properties.  This  connection  will  furnish  a  much 
more  economical  outlet  for  Mountain  View  ore, 
saving  a  greater  hoist  and  much  surface  hauling. 
The  engine  for  the  hoisting  plant  is  to  he  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  one  at  the  tunnel.  It  is  expected  to  be 
delivered  January  1st.  At  the  Mountain  View  the 
shaft  is  1,0(K)  feet  deep.  The  air  compressor 
is  in  position  and  ready  to  run.  The  drills  are  ex¬ 
pected  daily.  A  large  amount  of  machinery  is 
delivering  for  the  new  400-ton  concentrator.  A 
tramway  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  is  being 
built.  Four  new  Bruckner  furnaces  are  being  put 
in  position;  four  O’Hara  improved  furnaces  are 
being  built. 

NEVADA. 

STOREY  COUNTY’ — COMSTOCK  LODE. 

Comstock  Tunnel  Company.— A  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  in  New  York  City  on  the 
13th  inst.,  aiid  was  well  attended  by  the  stock¬ 
holders,  among  whom  were  representatives  of  the 
Symmes-Aron  people.  The  annual  report  was 
read,  and,  on  motion  of  ex-Judge  Shannon,  it  was 
adopted.  It  was  then  moved  to  postpone  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  ninety  days,  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  1,270,W  shares  against 
.50,7-50.  Messrs.  Edward  C.  Iloardmaii  and  George 
D.  Hilyard  were  then  elected  inspectors  of  elec¬ 
tion  by  the  stockholders.  The  following  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year  was  elected:  Elisha 
Dyer,  Jr  ,  Edward  W.  Kingsley,  Otto  Lowengard, 
Eugene  Seligman,  Edward  B.  Sturges,  Hermann 
Stursberg  and  Theodore  Sutro. 

Of  the  new  members  of  the  board,  Mr.  Hermann 
Stursberg  is  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Hermann 
Stursberg  &  Co.,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Sutro  Tunnel  Company.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Sturges, 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  president  of  the  New  York  & 
Scranton  Coal  Company.  Mr.  Eugene  ^ligman  is 
a  son  of  Mr.  J.  Seligman,  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  W. 
Seligman.  Mr.  Otto  Lowengard  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  Executive  Reorganization  (Committee  of 
the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company.  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Kinsley  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Elisha  Dyer, 
Jr.,  is  connected  with  the  house  of  Ladenburg, 
Thalmann  &  Co. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  lepre- 
sentative  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining. 
Journal,  Mr.  Sutro,  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  said  that  the  reports  of  the  meeting  which 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  were  incorrect.  In 
regard  to  the  statement  that  be  (Mr.  Sutro)  had 
said  that  after  the  50  cent,  assessment  was  paid 
the  stock  would  be  quoted  at  $4,  Mr.  Sutro  said 
the  following :  “  I  never  stated  that  the  stock 
would  go  up  to  $4  or  to  any  such  price;  but  in  my 
report  to  the  st  ockholders  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel 
Company,  published  in  1887,  I  said  in  substance 
that  if  the  old  Sutro  Tunnel  shares  were  selling  at 
$6.50  per  share  when  the  company  w’as  not  earn 
ing  a  single  dollar,  but  was  still  borrowing  money 
on  the  McCalmont  mortgage,  the  tunnel  was  not 
nearly  completed,  and  the  mines  on  the  Comstock 
lode  were  extracting  scarcely  a  ton  of  ore,  these 
shares  ought  to  sell,  on  merit,  at  a  much  higher 
price  as  soon  as  the  McCalmont  mortgage  should 
be  out  of  the  way.  What  I  stated  then  of  the 
Sutro  tunnel  shares  holds  good  of  the  Comstock 
tunnel.  It  was  my  opinion  then,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  now. 

“There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
rumor  that  a  compromise  is  about  to  be  effected 
with  the  Symmes-Aron  people.  There  is  nothing 
to  compromise.  In  regard  to  the  statement  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers  that  I  was  the  owner  of 
only  10,000  shares,  and  at  that  only  since  Septem¬ 
ber  10th,  I  can  say  that  I  had  that  amount  of  my 
holding  transferred  to  my  name  only  on  that 
date.  I  am,  in  fact,  the  bona  fide  owner  of  many 
times  10,000  shares,  the  certificates  of  which  are 
in  my  possession,  and  the  same  holds  true  in  re¬ 
gard  to  my  ownership  of  bonds  of  the  company. 

I  took  almost  ttie  entire  amount  of  the  compensa¬ 
tion  to  which  I  was  entitled  in  securities  of  the 
company  instead  of  in  cash.  I  myself  am  the 
largest  individual  owner  of  shares  in  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

\s  to  the  report  that  the  Comstock  Tunnel  Com¬ 
pany  was  understood  to  be  willing  to  make  some 
concessions  to  the  mining  companies,  Mr.  Sutro 
said:  “I  can  only  repeat  what  I  stated  in  the 
pamphlet  which  I  issued  to  our  stockholders, 
namely,  that  the  present  management  is  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  and  propriety  of  making 
some  concessions  to  the  mining  companies,  for  we 
are  convinced  that  even  if  the  Symmes  suit  were 
now  entirely  out  of  way  the  min- 
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ing  companies  would  still  refuse  to  pay 
royalty  except  upon  the  condition  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  our  charges,  or  else  only 
after  we  shall  have  obtained  judgment  against 
tihem  (as  undoubtedly  we  shall)  as  a  result  of  the 
suits  which  we  have  "begun  in  order  to  collect  your 
claims ;  but  these  concessions  to  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  must  be  reasonable,  and  only  to  a  certain 
extent  on  ores  of  so  low  a  grade  that,  as  the  min¬ 
ing  companies  claim  they  cannot  bear  the  present 
rate  of  royalty  of  one  dollar  per  ton.” 

The  annual  report  of  the  company  will  be  found 
in  another  page. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  12. 

ESMERALDA  COUNTY. 

Confidence.— The  production  of  this  mine  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  months  was  as  follows :  From 
March  Ist  to  September  1st  ^25.186.  Dividends  paid 
during  same  period  amounted  to  $12,800.  There 
still  remain  on  the  dump  400  tons  of  second-class 
ore  which  averages  50  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  main 
drift  is  in  30o  feet,  and  the  prospects  for  a  large 
body  of  ore  are  said  to  be  good. 

Eureka.— This  mine  is  developing  Jwell.  Three 
parallel  ledges  from  four  to  six  feet  apart,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  three  inches  to  two  feet,  are  sup¬ 
plying  ore  that  assays  1,000  ounces  per  ton  for  first- 
class  and  100  ounces  for  second-class. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

The  Reduction  Works  at  Winnimucca  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  last  week.  About  $5,000  worth  of 
quicksilver,  ore,  etc.,  were  lost.  The  mill  was 
valued  at  $25,000,  and  was  insured  for  $10,000.  A 
spark  from  the  roasters  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  fire. 

STOREY  COUNTY — COMSTOCK  LODE. 

Andes  Mining  Company.— Last  Monday  the 
control  of  the  Andes  mine  passed,  by  private 
agreement,  under  the  control  of  Messrs.  BMood  & 
Mackay.  By  the  action  taken  the  litigation  be¬ 
tween  the  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia  and 
Andes  companies  will  be  stopped.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Andes  mine  is  a  location  on  Consolidated 
Virginia  ground,  as  the  latter  extends  3.200  feet 
from  the  old  shaft,  which  measurement  covers  the 
Andes.  Should  the  common  rumors  of  the  strike 
in  the  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia,  which 
continued  into  Andes  ground,  be  substantiated 
later,  yet  another  good  reason  would  be  adduced 
for  the  transfer  that  has  just  taken  place. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  directors  in  San 
Francisco  on  Thursday,  but  as  the  expert  has  not 
concluded  his  examination  of  the  company’s 
hooka,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  changing 
directors  or  officers. 

Crown  Point  Mining  Company.— With  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  reports  continue  to  be  encourag¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  news  on  the  Comstock.  The  new 
pumps  in  the  Crown  Point  incline  have  not  been 
got  into  working  order.  An  obstruction  was  met 
with  below  the  i.5(X)  .station  in  the  shape  of  a  defec¬ 
tive  lagging  behind  the  timbering  of  the  incline, 
allowing  a  lot  of  loose  filling  to  slide  in.  With 
pumping  operations  well  under  way,  livelier  times 
are  anticipated  in  Virginia  City. 

Last  Sunday  steam  was  turned  on  in  the  pump¬ 
ing  plant  on  the  incline.  They  have  since  then  been 
working  well,  although  a  few  changes  will  have 
to  be  made.  While  only  working  under  low  press¬ 
ure,  yet  the  whole  of  the  Gold  Hill  sectmn  is 
being  affected,  for  since  the  pumps  started  the 
water  in  the  Overman  shaft,  over  half  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  has  gone  down  13  feet. 

Hale  &  Norcross  Mining  Company.— The  de¬ 
murrer  to  the  complaint  in  the  Hale  Sc  Norcross 
suit  filed  in  San  Francisco  having  been  sustained, 
an  amended  complaint  was  filed  by  M.  W.  Fox 
last  week.  The  charges  made  are  identical  with 
those  already  made  public. 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY. 

Joanna. — If  reports  be  true,  this  mine  promises 
to  loom  up  as  a  bonanza.  The  gold  ore  is  free- 
milling,  with  a  value  of  $10  a  ton,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  in  sight.  Fourteen  tons  of  rock  taken 
from  an  extension  of  the  claim  assayed  $^  in 
gold  and  $17  in  silver. 

OREGON. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

San  Francisco,  Cst.  12. 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

A  rich  find  has  been  made  in  the  incline  shaft  of 
the  chloride  mine  on  Rock  creek.  It  consists  of  a 
body  of  gray  copper  and  brittle  silver  ore  of  appar¬ 
ently  extensive  proportions,  the  streak  being  4 
feet  wide.  The  incline  shaft  is  down  about  45 
feet. 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY. 

Waldo. — The  only  work  done  so  far  at  the 
Waldo  copper  mine  consists  of  one  tunnel  70  feet 
in  length  and  a  shaft  of  50  feet,  which  shows  a 
large  amount  of  rich-looking  ore.  The  assays  from 
four  difterent  samples  averaged  40^  per  cent.  The 
property  has  been  bonded  to  San  Francisco  capi¬ 
talists. 

LINN  COUNTY. 

Consolidated  Blue  River  &  Calapooia  Min-  I 
iNG  Company. — This  company  has  ordered  a  I 
quartz  mill,  which  will  first  be  put  to  work  on  the 
Poor  Man,  perhaps  the  most  promising  of  the  20 


mines  owned  by  the  corporation.  The  rock  in  this 
mine  seems  to  oe  unlimited  in  extent,  and  has  as¬ 
sayed  as  high  as  $216  to  the  ton.  It  is  easily 
mined.  The  outlook  at  the  Poor  Man  and  the 
Queen  Bee  mines  is  causing  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  W  illamette  valley. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

COAL. 

i  Representatives  of  the  laree  coal-producing  com¬ 
panies  and  a  number  of  th?  individual  operators 
of  the  anthracite  region  assembled  in  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  last  week,  says  an  exchange,  for  the  puroose 
of  discussing  the  matter  of  adopting  a  uniform 
size  of  mesh  for  the  various  sizes  of  anthracite 
coal.  An  organization  was  perfected,  and  the 
subject  was  discussed  at  length.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  inquiries  of  the  coal  producers 
who  will  be  affected  or  interested  in  the  proposed 
changes.  After  this  committee  presents  its  report 
to  Chairman  Henderson,  he  will  call  another  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  body.  The  desired  object  is  to 
arrange  a  standard  mesh  for  use  throughout  the 
entire  region,  so  that  all  sizes  sent  to  market  will 
be  similar,  and  to  restrict  the  number  of  different 
sizes  as  much  as  is  practicable.  It  is  a  matter 
that  will  require  some  time  to  adjust  satisfacto¬ 
rily  to  all  parties,  as  in  some  cases  it  will  entail 
considerable  expense  to  operators  by  necessitating 
a  change  in  the  mesh  of  their  segments.  It  will 
also  have  to  be  decided  what  difference  should  be 
made  in  the  size  of  the  mesh  for  the  preparation 
of  wet  and  dry  coal. 

Cameron  Coal  and  Iron  Company.— The  case 
of  the  Central  Trust  Company  against  the  Cameron 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  called  in  a  Pittsburg 
court  on  the  13th  inst.  The  trust  company  is  the 
trustee  of  $1,000,0(X)  of  bonds  of  the  defendant, 
and  the  present  suit  is  for  the  foreclosure.  The 
complainant  filed  its  bill,  which  was  answered. 
Subsequently  an  amended  bill  was  filed,  to  which 
no  answer  was  filed,  and  judgment  in  default 
of  an  answer  was  taken.  A.  H.  Joline,  of 
Pittsburg,  asked  the  court  for  a  final  decree, 
authorizing  the  property  of  the  defendant 
to  be  sold  and  tne  money  distributed  to  the 
parties  entitled  thereto.  The  application  was 
objected  to  by  George  Shiras,  Jr.,  representing 
several  stockholders.  Mr.  Joline  said  there  was 
no  disposition  to  prevent  any  one  from  being  beard, 
and  asked  the  court  to  make  an  order  requiring  the 
party  to  file  his  answer  at  once,  and  that  testi¬ 
mony  be  at  once  taken  and  the  case  closed.  Judge 
Acheson  made  an  order  that  answer  be  filed  before 
October  20th. 


The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports 
the  total  values  of  the  exports  of  mineral  oils  from 
the  United  States  for  the  month  of  September, 
1890,  and  during  the  nine  months  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30th,  1890,  as  compared  with  similar  exports 
during  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  preceding 
months  as  follows:  September,  1890,  $5,370,51^ 
September,  1889,  $4,578,760;  nine  months  ending 
September  30th,  1^,  $37,178,385;  nine  months  end¬ 
ing  September  ^th,  1^,  $39,197,707. 

Exports  of  refined,  crude,  and  naphtha  from  the 
following  ports,  from  January  1st  to  October  10th, 
were  as  follows 


1890. 

1889. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

1  Boston . 

.  2,134,160 

3.945,299 

Philadelphia . 

. 131,275,116 

120,001,909 

Baltimore . 

.  10.375,809 

5.748,611 

Perth  Amboy . 

.  12,079,038 

13,847,575 

New  York . . 

. 349,104,831 

354,509,946 

Total . 

. 504,968.954 

498,062,340 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

C.  Hoyer  Miller,  E.  Packard  and  W.  S.  Ckx^r, 
of  London;  K.  Weingard,of  Hamburg;  James Gur- 
dym,  of  Aberdeen,  and  0.  Meyer,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
with  E.  A.  Cordary,  of  Florida,  recently  made  a 
trip  to  the  Charleston  Mining  Company’s  works 
and  phosphate  lands.  The  general  impression  is 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  English  sjmdicate  to 
buy  up  all  the  phosphate  lands  in  this  State  and 
Florida.  The  present  parties  are  thought  to  oe 
prospectors  for  that  company,  especially  as  Miller 
and  Cooper  are  members  of  the  well-known  pbos- 
pbate  firm  of  Cooper,  Miller  Sc  Co.,  of  London  and 
MontreaL  The  party  left  there  for  Florida. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY'— GALENA  DISTRICT. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Deadwood,  Oct.  14. 

Cents. 

Tornado . 15 

Double  Standard . 08 

Ross  Hannibal . 10 

Monitor . 18 


Cents. 

Iron  Hill . 42^ 

Golden  Reward . 30 

Isadorab . 23 

Ruby  Bell . 13 

Retriever . 14 

Of  all  the  mining  districts  in  the  Black  Hills, 
none  have  been  less  advertised  or  had  more  ups 
and  downs  than  the  Galena.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  quartz  camps  discovered;  locations  being 
made  early  in  76  on  Galena  properties  in  quartz, 
while  the  placer  j^ound  in  the  gulch  was  being 
worked  for  gold.  It  was  never  considered  a  good 
I  paying  placer  camp,  and  the  attention  of  prospec- 
I  tors  Vas  turned  to  quartz  sooner  than  in  other 


camps.  The  lack  of  facilities  to  treat  its  galena 
and  carbonate  ores  greatly  discouraged  the  locat- 
ers.  It  was  not  until  ’79  that  a  company  of  St. 
Paul  capitalists  bought  the  Florence  mine  and 
erected  a  mill  having  a  40-stamp  capacity.  In  1880 
the  mine  and  works  were  closed  down,  and  for  a 
year  or  so  nothing  but  assessment  work  on  the 
claims  was  performed.  In  ’81  Col.  Davy  put  new 
life  and  activity  into  the  camp  by  buying  the  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull  mine,  the  Florence  mine  and  mill,  and 
erecting  a  30-ton  smelter.  For  awhile  after  this 
everything  was  prosperous.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  Col.  Davy  became  involved  in  a 
lawsuit  with  the  Richmond  Mining  Company,  in 
which  he  was  defeated.  Another  ^riod  of  inac¬ 
tivity  was  experienced  in  the  camp,  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  alxiut  two  years  since,  when  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Silver  Mining  Company  secured  the  services 
of  G.  L.  Havens,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  to  act  as  super¬ 
intendent  and  started  up  work  again.  During 
the  years  from  ’77  to  ore  was  shipped  to 
Omaha  for  treatment  from  several  of  the  mines, 
but  no  such  systematic  work  was  carried  on  as 
has  been  during  the  past  two  years.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  will  show  the  extent  of  work  being  per¬ 
formed  at  the  present  time: 

Assay  value  Tons  taken  Tons  on 
per  ton  in  out  each  hand  that 
silver,  gold  day.  will  pay  to 

Name  of  mine.  and  lead.  ship. 

Alice .  $26  1 

Bullion .  30  5  35 

Bristol .  40  3  80 

Bald  Eagles  and 

Gen.  Crook . .  50  4  30 

Coletta  Group....  40  5  10 

Cora .  100  4  100 

El  Refugio .  28  3  200 

Granvilfle .  27  6  W 

General  Meiritt..  100  5  100 

Hester  A .  30  5  M 

Horse  Shoe .  80  2  — 

Merritt  No.  1 .  100  3  20 

New  Year .  4  40 

Ontario .  28  10  100 

R.  B.  Hayes .  48  6  15 

Silver  Queen .  35  to  65  8  200 

St.  Anthony .  28  1  — 

Richmond  . .  125  3  200 

War  Eagle .  23  1  50 

Washington . .  27  2 

The  cost  of  shipment  to  and  treatment  at  Oma¬ 
ha  has  been  $15  a  ton;  as  soon  as  (he  Black  Hills 
&  Fort  Pierre  Railroad  is  completed  into  Galena, 
which  will  give  a  direct  railroad  connection  the 
entire  distance,  the  cost  of  shipment  and  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  $12.  We  have  just  completed  a  visit  to 
this  camp  and  an  examination  of  most  of  the 
mines  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list.  The  ore 
on  hand  is  not  all  as  good  as  the  assay  values 
given,  but  is  all  high  enough  grade  to  ship  at  a 
profit;  in  fact,  will  all  yield  from  $25  per  ton  up. 
Neither  will  the  amount  of  ore  taken  out  each 
day  be  all  of  the  highest  assay  value,  but  past 
experience  in  shipping  has  proven  that  a  large 
proportion  of  each  day’s  product  will  give  gross 
returns  from  the  smelter  equal  to  the  assay  value, 
and  the  remainder  will  pay  a  handsome  profit 
after  freight  and  treatment  charges  are  paid. 

Bald  Eagle.— This  promising  prospect  is  owned 
by  Lee,  Chubb  &  Kelly.  A  tunnel  l.'H)  feet  in 
length  follows  a  vein  or  rather  continuous  seam  of 
yellow  carbonate  which  at  the  face  is  two  feet 
thick,  ten  feet  wide,  with  about  eight  inches  of 
this  thickness  in  high  grade  gold  ore  of  a  refrac¬ 
tory  nature. 

Bristol  Mining  Company.— On  this  mine  but 
little  more  than  prospect  work  has  been  performed. 
It  consists  of  14U  feet  of  tunnel  and  a  20-foot  shaft, 
in  both  of  which  a  pipe  of  ore  is  exposed  va^ing 
in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  a  couple  oi  feet 
at  the  face  of  the  tunnel.  This  ore  is  ot  a  refrac¬ 
tory  nature,  carrying  gold  and  silver.  An  experi¬ 
mental  shipment  of  the  best  of  the  dump  is  to  be 
made  to  Omaha. 

Coletta.— This  group,  owned  by  H.  C.  Rice  and 
C.  B.  Harris,  were  only  located  in  July  last.  The 
workings  are  of  a  prospecting  character,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  a  drift  about  50  feet  in  length,  following  an 
ore  body  from  grass  roots  in,  with  a  dip  towards 
the  southeast  of  about  10  degrees.  At  the  face,  a 
width  of  ore  15  feet  has  been  exposed  with  an 
average  thickness  of  2  ft.  This  ore  carries  gold 
and  silver,  but  no  lead.  It  is  highly  colored  by 
red  oxide  of  iron.  An  experimental  shipment 
was  lately  made  to  Omaha,  the  returns  of  which 

fave  a  net  yield  of  $17.50  for  726  pounds  of  ore. 

he  owners  are  working  steadily  taking  out  this 
ore,  which  they  propose  shipping  regularly  in  the 
future.  The  vein  or  ore  has  gradually  and  stead 
ily  increased  in  thickness,  and  the  dip  has  in¬ 
creased,  giving  much  oromise. 

Cora  Mining  Company.— The  stock  of  this 
company  is  all  owned  by  Black  Hills  men.  The 
mine  has  been  worked  by  following  the  ore  body, 
which  is  found  in  pipes  or  seams  of  galena  varying 
in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  six 
inches  and  of  remarkable  richness.  The  workings 
consist  of  1,800  feet  of  tunnel  run  on  an  incline  of 
about  15  degrees,  following  the  dip  of  the  ore  body. 
The  cap  rock  in  the  mine  is  verv  well  defined,  but 
dips  with  the  general  formation  to  the  east, 
while  the  ore  body  dips  more  to  the  south,  towards 
the  center  of  the  hill  on  which  the  mine  is  located. 
Ore  has  been  shipped  re^larly  for  the  past  year, 
and  satisfactory ‘results  nave  been  received. 
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General  Crouk  Mining  Company.— The  work’ 
ings  consist  of  350  feet  of  main  tunnel  run  on  a 
level  below  the  upper  contact,  which  it  intersects 
on  its  dip.  At  this  latter  point  a  break  in  the 
quartzite  is  encountered,  which  changes  the  for¬ 
mation  to  a  vertical.  Here  a  shaft  has  been  sunk 
20  leet  through  ore  to  the  bottom.  In  a  shaft  80 
feet  deep,  some  distance  from  the  tunnel,  the  same 
break  shows  also  a  clearly  dehned  vertical  wall, 
with  a  narrow  vein  of  ore  going  down  as  far  as  the 
depth  of  the  shaft.  On  the  other  side  of  this  ore 
vein  there  appears  a  sbaly  rock  and  by  no  means  a 
well  defined  wall. 

General  Merritt  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company.— The  stock  of  this  company  is  owned 
by  residents  of  New  York  and  the  Hills.  It  is  the 
oldest  location  in  the  camp,  but  until  taken  hold 
of  by  G.  L.  Havens,  who  superintends  it  as  well 
as  the  Richmond,  was  not  a  regular  shipper.  To¬ 
day  it  is  one  of  the  most  regular,  having  shipped 
400  tons  since  June  Ist  last.  The  ore  is  jigged  at 
the  mines  and  the  concentrates  shipped  for  treat¬ 
ment.  The. average  is  one  ton  of  concentrates  to 
10  tons  of  ore,  which  the  returns  show  average  43 
ounces  silver,  $4  gold, and  68  percent,  lead,  but  in 
some  instances  tuns  as  high  as  60  ounces  silver 
have  been  made.  The  workings  consist  of  1,000 
feet  of  working  tunnels,  450  feet  of  levels,  three 
in  number,  and  a  main  incline  tunnel  run  on  an 
angle  of  16  d^rees.  This  latter  opening  is  200  feet 
in  length,  and  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly. 
When  completed  it  will  intersect  the  working 
tunnels,  and  through  it  the  ore  will  be  hoisted  by 
a  12-horse  steam  hoist,  instead  of  being  hauled 
from  the  other  tunnels  by  horses,  as  is  the  present 
practice.  The  ore  is  a  galena  found  in  pipes  and 
shows  great  jiersistency.  The  pipes  so  lar  as  dis¬ 
covered  are  o  in  number,  run  parallel  to  each  other 
and  dip  south  at  an  angle  of  about  16  degrees,  to 
a  point  within  40  feet  of  the  face  of  the  longest 
tunnel;  there  the  dip  becomes  greater  until  at  the 
tunnel  it  reaches  an  angle  of  30  degrees.  The 
average  thickness  of  these  pipes  of  ore  is  10  inches, 
but  at  the  faces  in  two  tunnels,  when  we  saw  it, 
the  thickness  was  fully  two  feet  and  the  width 
exposed  eight  feet,  with  every  indication  that  the 
body  extended  much  farther.  Ore  is  at  present 
being  taken  from  both  the  fiist  and  third  levels. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  superintendent  to  push 
work  on  the  main  incline  towards  the  south,  with 
the  expectation  of  encountering  .a  porphyry  dyke, 
known  by  the  outcroppings  to  exist,  and  which, 
the  theory  is,  has  cut  the  formation,  chang¬ 
ing  it  from  an  almost  flat  one  to  a  vertical.  The 
daily  edacity  of  the  jigs- seven  in  number— is  30 
tons.  Tnis  is  the  daily  output  of  the  mine;  14  men 
are  worked  on  each  shift  and  six  men  in  the  mill. 

Hester  A.  Silver  Mining  Company.— On  this 
property  1,500  feet  of  tunnel  have  been  driven,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  pipe  of  carbonate  ore,  which  returned 
from  ^40  to  if  115.  From  the  fall  of  ’86  to  that  of  ’OT 
shipments  were  made  regularly,  and  $27,000  worth 
of  ore  was  shipped  and  treated  at  Omaha.  This  ore 
was  all  taken  from  the  tunnel.  As  depth  was  at¬ 
tained  on  the  dip  the  carbonate  ran  out,  and  py¬ 
rites  was  encountered,  with  narrow  seams  or  pipes 
of  carbonate  running  with  the  pyrites.  At  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  a  vertical  shaft  has  been  sunk 
about  25  feet  through  quartzite,  and  at  that  depth 
pyrites  yielding  an  average  of  $20  a  ton  was  again 
struck.  This  has  every  appearance  of  being  a 
second  contact,  and  has  been  encountered  in  other 
places  on  this  formation. 

New  Year. — This  mine  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Burton,  Primrose,  Duggan  and  Olson.  It  is  not 
being  worked  at  present,  and  we  could  not  get 
into  the  workings,  except  about  50  feet  in  the  tun¬ 
nel,  at  which  point  the  ore  was  encountered  in  a 
narrow  seam  of  a  sandy  matter,  highly  colored 
with  red  oxide  of  iron.  On  the  dump  was  found 
a  quantity  of  ore  of  a  peculiar  character  to  this 
camp  at  least,  as  this  is  the  only  place  where  it 
has  been  encountered.  It  is  a  gray  quartz,  dotted 
with  sulphurets  of  silver,  which  assays  rich  in 
silver. 

Ontario.— This  mine  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Gerkin,  Lynn,  Collins  and  l^ebastian.  It  has  been 
mined  with  the  view  of  making  the  main  tunnel, 
700  ft.  long,  the  basis  for  future  work.  Carbonate 
and  galena  ores  are  both  found  in  large  quantities, 
but  not  of  as  high  grade  as  in  some  other  locations 
in  the  camp.  Almost  all  the  ore  mined  pays  not  less 
than  $^  to  $28  in  silver  and  lead.  Although  this 
mine  joins  the  Hayes,  it  is  unlike  that,  as  but  little 
pyrites  ore  has  been  found;  this  was  encountered 
near  the  line  of  the  Hayes.  The  tunnel  shows  a 
body  of  ore  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  on  the  face, 
which  for  150  feet  will  average  four  feet  eight 
inches  thick.  One  peculiarity  m  this  mine  is  that 
the  ore  body  on  both  sides  of  the  tunnel  is  verv 
wet  and  sticky,  so  much  so  that  the  timbers  will 
not  hold  it  back,  and  in  many  places  it  has  broken 
through.  After  being  exposed  to  the  air,  this 
same  soft  gray  carbonate  becomes  as  bard  as  rock. 
This  ore  body  dips  toward  the  east  with  the 
formation  at  an  angle  of  about  16  degrees. 

R.  B.  Hayes. — This  property  is  owned  by 
Messrs.  Donovan,  Moll  and  Sparks.  There  are 
1,000  feet  of  tunnels  which  have  been  run  more 
with  a  view  to  take  out  all  the  ore  possible 
than  for  future  Dermanent  workings.  The  forma- 
iou,  so  far  as  developments  now  show,  is  flat,  but 
he  dip  of  the  ore  l^y  becomes  stronger  as  the 
n  anels  increase  in  length.  Where  the  miners  are 


at^present  working,  in  a  75-foot  incline  shaft,  the 
dip  is  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  with  vein  matter 
in  sight  most  of  the'  distance  on  both  sides  of  the 
incline.  Rich  pyrites  of  iron  carrying  both  gold 
and  silver  was  first  encountered  in  the  workings 
with  seams  and  pockets  of  carbonate,  but  as  de¬ 
velopment  progressed  the  pyrites  gave  way  to 
carbonate  ot  a  nigh  grade.  Nearly  $^,000  worth  of 
ore  has  been  taken  from  the  mine  and  shipped. 
At  present  the  owners  are  taking  out  ore  for  ship¬ 
ment  and  piling  it  on  the  dumps  until  they  have 
direct  railroad  connection  vnth  Omaha.  The 
seam  or  pipe  of  carbonate  at  the  face  of  the  in¬ 
cline  at  the  end  of  the  present  working  is  of  an 
average  thickness  of  two  feet,  running  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  at  present  exposed  of  about  five  feet. 

Richmond  Silver  Mining  Company.— The  mine 
of  this  company  has  a  historv.  In  1883  Colonel 
Davy  was  working  the  Sitting  Dull  mine  when  the 
workmen  for  the  Richmond  Company  followed  the 
dip  of  the  formation  and  an  alleged  vein  through 
the  side  line  into  the  Sitting  Bull  workings.  A 
strongly  contested  lawsuit  was  the  result,  and  the 
Sitting  Bull  people  were  defeated  in  every  court  to 
which  they  ap^aied.  The  consequence  was  the 
Sitting  Bull  mine  was  no  longer  known,  and  the 
Richmond  people  received  a  judgment,  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  possession  of  the  old  working.  At 
present  the  workings  consist  of  1,400  feet  or  main 
tunnel,  750  feet  of  tunnel  west  of  the  main  and  300 
feet  south.  The  faces  of  these  are  in  galena  ore, 
averaging  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  of  a  grade 
paying  an  average  of  $75  a  ton.  Tne  last  shipment 
of  this  ore,  made  in  August,  yielded  a  net  return 
of  $167  a  ton,  the  amount  shipped  being  31,000 
pounds,  which  returned  $2,600,  both  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  being  in  round  numbers.  The  old  workings 
show  clearly  that  the  mine  was  being  worked  to 
take  out  all  the  ore  in  sight,  rather  than  with  a 
view  of  future  development.  . 

Silver  Queen  Mining  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  owns  the  Bleeding  Kansas,  on  which  work 
not  sufficient  to  develop  more  than  a  prospect  for 
a  mine,  has  been  performed.  The  ore  is  an  iron 
oxide,  in  which  is  found  galena  of  a  high  grade, 
with  a  little  vellow  carbonate  in  the  face  of  the 
prospect  drift.  The  ore  bodv  exposed  shows  a 
thickness  of  2>^  feet  by  a  width  of  5  feet. 

The  workings  of  the  Silver  Queen,  another  of 
this  company’s  properties,  consist  of  amain  tunnel 
400  feet  in  length,  dipping  with  the  ore  pipe  at  an 
angle  of  10  degrees.  A  pipe  of  yellow  hard  car¬ 
bonate  ore  is  exposed  on  the  left-hand  wall  of  the 
tunnel,  averaginjj  two  feet  in  thickness.  At  the 
end  of  a  drift  which  was  run  to  follow  a  second 
seam,  a  face  of  ore  is  exposed  21^  feet  in  thickness 
and  8  feet  in  width.  A  fair  proportion  of  this  ore 
will  grade  flrst-class,  assaying  60  ounces  silver,  12 

er  cent,  lead,  of  which  about  55  tons  are  now  on 

and  in  the  ore  bouse,  and  on  the  dump  200 
tons  of  second  grade  ore,  which  will  pay  about  30 
ounces. 

At  the  Goshong,  one  of  this  company’s  properties, 
we  found  a  300  feet  tunnel  following  a  seam  of  car¬ 
bonate  ore,  which  is  exposed  on  one  side  of  the 
tunnel  most  of  that  distance,  at  a  dip  of  10  de¬ 
grees.  It  shows  two  grades  of  ore,  the  first,  a 
yellow  carbonate,  being  about  10  inches  thick, 
which  assays  $4  gold,  40  ounces  silver,  14  per 
cent,  lead;  the  lower  grade  being  about  two  feet 
thick,  of  a  redder  color,  which  yields  $12  gold,  4 
ounces  silver,  no  lead. 

War  Eagle.— This  mine  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Duggan,  Egan,  Olson  and  Hammond.  'The  ore 
shows  much  chloride  of  silver,  is  very  bard,  and 
mixed  with  it  are  encountered  pockets  of  galena. 
The  work  so  far  performed  is  of  a  prospective 
character,  being  drifts  250  feet  in  total  length,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  seam  of  ore  with  a  regular  dip  to  the 
southeast  of  about  15  degrees.  Sufficient  work 
has  not  yet  been  done  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  mine;  as  a  prospect  this  has  a  very 
promising  appearance. 

UTAH. 

JUAB  COUNTY. 

Centennial-Eureka  Mining  Company. — This 
property  comprises  the  following  claims  :  Na  Five 
Eureka,  Blue  Rock,  Centennial^ureka,  Kendall, 
W.  W.C.,a  portion  of  Silver  Gem,  Lookout,  Sum¬ 
mit,  Morton  and  Harrison.  The  main  shaft  is  now 
down  .532  feet.  The  first  200  feet  it  is  a  single  com¬ 
partment,  but  double  below  that  depth.  There 
are  three  working  levels,  the  second,  third  and 
fourth.  Each  of  them  is  600  to  800  feet  long.  The 
formation  is  lime,  and  is  free  from  water. 


FOREIGN  MINING  NEWS. 


CANADA. 

PROVINCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent ) 

Halifax,  Oct.  14. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Thomson -Houston  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  has  contracted  to  put  in  one  of  the 
Umackemiresa  plant  of  its  drills.  There  is  a 

f'ood  opening  in  many  of  our  narrow  veins  for  a 
ight  and  portable  drill. 

Mr.  Touquoy,  of  Caribou,  not  having  renewed 
the  lease  of  bis  property,  it  has  been  applied  for 
by  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Ireno,  who  has.interedt^  local 


capital  in  undertaking  to  develop  some  of  the 
rich  leads  reported  to  run  across  it. 

The  excitement  in  the  Brookfield  and  Steuraike 
conglomerate  gold  fields  continues  unabated,  and 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  applied  for.  The  50- 
stamp  mill  of  the  Coldstream  company  is  being 
rapidly  completed,  and  if  it  is  successful  will 
mark  a  new  departure  in  our  gold  mining. 

Empress  Mining  Company. — This  company  is 
rebuilding  the  works  destroyed  by  fire  at  tne  Ren¬ 
frew  mines,  and  increasing  its  pumping  facilities 
in  order  to  extend  operations. 

COAL. 

The  examinations  for  granting  certificates  to  un¬ 
derground  managers  and  overmen  were  held  at 
Stellarton  and  about  60  candidates  were  passed. 

At|the  Sydney  collieries,  in  Cape  Breton,  prepar¬ 
ations  are  oeing  made  to  put  in  an  electric  light¬ 
ing  plant  at  the  pit  bottom  and  the  principal  land- 
ings. 

The  prospecting  for  coal  at  Middleton,  in  An¬ 
napolis  County,  n^as  been  suspended  pending  the 
setting  up  of  a  diamond  drill. 

Canada  Coal  Company. — This  company  has 
taken  over  the  Joggins  mine  and  is  preparing  to 
work  it  extensively  on  the  long-wall  system. 

Springhill. — The  output  of  these  collieries,  in 
spite  of  the  cessation  of  work  for  nearly  10  weeks, 
is  almost  equal  to  that  for  the  three-quarters  of 
last  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  yearly  output 
will  be  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

A  dispatch  from  Sudbury  dated  the  15th  inst. 
states  that  two  ofllcers  of  the  United  States  Navy 
have  just  completed  an  inspection  on  behalf  of  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  nickel  mines  at  Sudbury 
to  ascertain  if  the  mines  are  capable  of  furnishing 
the  amount  of  nickel  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  plates  for  the  new  American  ships  of  war. 


FINANCIAI.  S’fATKlflKNTN. 


The  financial  balances  of  the  following  mining 
companies  on  October  Ist  were  as  follows ; 

CASH  ON  hand. 


Alpha .  12.874 

Alta .  17,3.55 

Belcher .  25,524 

Best  &  Belcher .  23,239 

Bullion . .  661 

Bulwer. .  .5,213 

Caledonia .  5,093 

Commonwealth .  6,648 

Con.  CaL&  Va .  *5,028 

E.  Sierre  Nevada.  .  3,681 

Exchequer . .  16,.523 

independence .  2,372 


Kentuck .  4B,851 

Lady  Washington..  11,625 

Mexican .  5,648 

New  York .  5,646 

Occidental .  12,002 

Ophir .  .  28,891 

Overman .  50,568 

Peerless .  i0,284 

Scorpion .  3,229 

Sierre  Nevada  .  25,165 

Silver  Hill  .  5,837 

Standard  Consol. ...  59 


INDEBTEDNESS. 


Belle  Isle .  *9,6.50  j 

Challenge .  16,82i 

Chollar .  5.214 

Confidence .  7,342 

Consol.  Imperial..  .  24,313  i 

Crown  Point .  1,939  ; 

Del  Monte .  10,922  1 

Gould  &  Curry .  325  I 

Grand  Prize .  23,468  i 


Holmes . t*23,ll4 

Navajo .  17,738 

N.  Belle  Isle .  39,614 

N.  Commonwealth.  31,778 

Potosi .  i6,059 

Savage .  3,505 

Seg  Belcher .  8,776 

Silver  King .  7,297 

Weldon . .  .  1,891 


*  With  bullion  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  *243.‘J7.5. 
t  With  11,3^  ounces  of  bullion  on  band. 


mKKTlNGS. 

Chrysolite  Siiver  Mining  Company,  at  No.  13 
Burling  Slip,  New  York  City,  November  5th,  at  12 
o’clock,  noon. 

Justice  Mining  Company,  of  Colorado,  at  the 
office  of  the  company  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  November 
3,  at  2  p.  M. 

Valley  View  Mining  Company,  at  308  Pine  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  20th,  at  1  p.  m. 
.liSSlCNNinKN’rN. 


Company. 

'  When 
levied. 

DTnq’t 

in 

ofilce. 

Day  of 
Sale. 

Amn’t 

per 

share. 

Alpha,  Nev . 

i 

5  Sept.  16 

Oct.  -22 

Nov.  11 

.25 

Alta,  Nev . 

39  Sept.  liOct.  7 

Oct.  29 

.50 

Challenge,  Nev . 

7  Sept.  26  Oct.  28 

Nov.  17 

.50 

Goleta,  Cal . 

1  Sept.  16.0ct.  27 

Nov.  24 

.10 

Gould  &  Curry,  Nev 

65  Sept.  16!Oct.  21 

Nov.  13 

.30 

Humboldt,  Nev . 

1  Aug.  16  Sept.  29 

Oct.  25 

.01 

Leigh  Gravel,  Cal. . . 
Live  Oak  D.  Gravel. 

1  Sepl.  3|Oct.  13 

Nov.  0 

.25 

Cal . 

12'Sept.  3  Oct.  9 

Oct.  31 

.05 

Lockport,  S.  Dak _ 

6  Sept.  10 

Oct.  10 

Nov.  10 

.002 

Mono,  Cal . 

30  Sept.  18 

Oct.  26 

Dec.  2 

.25 

North  Peer,  Ariz _ 

60ct.  1 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  25 

.05 

Silver  King,  Ariz.  .. 

4  Sept,  20 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  18 

.30 

Transit,  S.  Dak . 

2  Sept.  6 

Oct,  8 

Oct.  25 

.001 

Triumph,  Idaho.... 

. .  Sept.  10 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  27 

.40 

Weldon,  Nev . 

3  Sept.  3 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  30 

.10 

mVIDKNUS. 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Mining  Company,  dividend 
No.  84,  of  ^  cents  per  share,  payable  October  15th 
at  the  office  of  the  company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Derbec  Blue  Gravel  Mining  Company,  dividend 
of  10  cents  per  share  ($10,000(,  has  been  paid  on  Oc¬ 
tober  13th. 

Homestake  Mining  Company,  dividend  147,  of  10 
cents  per  share  ($l£50iO),  payable  October  2Stb  at 
the  omce  of  Messrs.  Lounsbery  &  Co.,  MUls  Build* 
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inx,  New  York  City.  Transfer  books  close  Oc* 
tober  20th. 

Monitor  Mining  Company,  of  South  Dakota, 
dividend  No.  4  of  three  cents  per  share  (^7,500), 
payable  October  2oth. 

Napa  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  paid  October  1st  the  regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  10  cents  per  share,  $10,000. 

Small  Hopes  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  divi¬ 
dend  No.  62,  of  10  cents  per  share  ($2.5,000),  payable 
October  30th  at  No.  1  Broadw^,  New  York  City. 
Transfer  books  close  October  20th  and  reopen  No¬ 
vember  1st. 


MINING  STOCKS. 

For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York, 
doston,  (>an  Francisco.  Baltimore,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis.  Pittsbunt,  Birmingham, 
Ala. ;  London  and  Paris,  see  pages  469  and  471. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  17. 

The  week  which  ha.->  just  ^ssed  at  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange  is  one  of  the 
dullest  in  the  long  list  of  dull  weeks.  No  feature 
wha- soever  has  been  observed,  and  nothing  of 
even  the  slightest  interest  can  be  reported.  In 
the  almost  total  absence  of  business  some  of  onr 
dealers  have  given  vent  to  their  disgust  in  terms 
more  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  clearness 
than  for  choice  of  rhetoric  or  beauty  of  figures  of 
speech.  “  Dull  as  a  seaside  resort  in  midwinter,” 
said  one  broker,  and  one  of  our  most  prominent 
and  popular  dealers  in  mining  shares,  thus  epi- 
gramniatically  expressed  himself  :  “  This  market 
is  like  a  graveyard,  quiet  and  sad.  Those  persons 
who  are  out  don’t  want  to  go  in  and  those  who 
are  in  can't  get  out.”  This  statement  is  witty,  but 
true,  aud  those  who  heard  it  agreed  with  the 
speaker. 

Prophesying  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  al- 
wavs  a  ditlicult  thing  to  do,  and  in  nothing  is  it  so 
diMcult  as  in  mining  matters.  The  mining  industry 
of  this  country  was  never  on  so  prosperous  a  basis 
as  it  is  at  present,  but  there  is  very  little  of 
speculative  tendency  displayed  by  investors  and 
brokers.  We  cannot  venture  to  sav  that  we  will 
see  a  brisker  movement  in  the  mining  market. 
There  is  nothing  sure  in  this  world — except  death 
and  taxes— but  we  do  not  think  it  unlikely  that  a 
livelier  business  will  ensue  w-hen  the  public  learns 
to  discriminate  between  “  wild  cats  ’  and  good 
mining  properties. 

We  note  some  sales  of  the  copper  stocks.  At¬ 
lantic  declined  from  $20.63  to  $19.38.  Calumet  & 
Hecla  was  neglected  and  declined  from  $300.23  t  o 
$'2^.23.  Franklin  had  one  sale  of  100  shares  at 
$19.88,  as  did  also  Kearsarge  at  $14.75.  Tamarack 
was  dealt  in  to  the  extent  of  200  shares  at  $191.75. 
Huron  was  stationary  at  $5.13. 

Of  the  Comstocks  Alta  was  rather  quiet  at  $1.60 
(a  $1.70,  and  1,000  shares  of  Barcelona  changed 
bands  at  24c.  Best  &  Belcher  was  quiet  at  $3.55(ff 
$3.85,  closing  at  the  first  figure.  Chollar  was  traded 
in  to  the  extent  of  400  shai^s  at  $3,55(S  $3.75.  Con¬ 
solidated  Imperial  shows  one  .sale  at  45c.  Julia  ap 
peared  in  considerable  request  at  37W41c.  Mexican 
was  steady  at  $3.45(a$L50.  Occidental  was  moder 
ately  traded  in  at  $1.9.5(«  $2.05.  Scorpion  has  one 
sale  at  40c.  Utah  was  quite  steady  at  $1.25^  $1.35. 
.Yrgenta  shows  one  sale  al  12c.  Con¬ 
solidated  California  another  at  $4.7.5.  Crown  Point 
was  quiet  at  $2.90^  $.3.  Gould  &  Curry  at  $2.40. 
Hale  &  Xorcross  shows  a  transaction  of  2(KI  shares 
at  $2.9.5.  Ophir  declined  from  $3  75  to  $3.30.  Sav¬ 
age  had  one  sale  at  $3.70,  and  Yellow  .Jacket  was 
neglected  at  $3.50  to  $3.70.  Comstock  Tunnel  was 
sold  at  16(0 17c.,  the  bonds  at  26  to  28  per  cent., 
and  the  script  at  25c.  In  another  page  will  be 
found  the  report  of  this  company,  and  also  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Theodore  Sutro,  the  president 
of  the  company.  Sutro  Tunnel  was  dealt  in  to 
the  extent  of  6,300  shares  at  11(8 12c. 

Of  the  Tuscaroras.  Navajo  has  one  sale  of  300 
shares  at  40c.,  and  North  (A)mmonwealth  one  of 
200  shares  at  $2. 

Among  the  California  stocks  we  note  one  sale  of 
Bodie  Consolidated  at  $1.80.  Standaid  once  more 
returns  to  the  Exchange  with  sales  of  450  shares  at 
$1.40@$1.60. 

Plymouth  sold  at  $2. 

Quicksilver  preferred  was  sold  at  $40,  and  the 
common  stock  at  $6.75  to  $7. 

Of  Astoria  6,000  shares  changed  hands  at  from 
oc.  to  7c.,  and  Sutter  Creek  was  stationary  at  $1.2.5. 

The  official  lists  of  the  Exchange  shows  sales  of 
Brunswick  Consolidated  aggregating  12,400  shares 
at  7c.  to  9c. 

Of  the  Black  Hills  stocks  Iron  Hill  was  dealt  in 
to  the  extent  of  1,300  shares  at  50(8  55c. 

Homestake  Mining  Company  has  declared  the 
usual  monthly  dividend  or  $12,.500,  or  10  cents  a 
share.  During  the  week  there  were  400  shares  of 
this  stock  sold  at  from  $9.50  to  $10.  Caledonia 
shows  but  one  sale  at  $1.60.  No  other  Black  Hills 
stocks  were  traded  in. 

“How  are  the  Mighty  fallen!”  El  Cristo  which 
not  long  ago  was  the  centre  of  attraction  of  a 
coterie  of  eager  buyers  languishes  in  a  state  of 
innocuous  desuetude,  and  was  neglected  during 
the  week  at  from  75@80c. 

Mutual  Smelting  and  Mining  Company  was  in 
very  fair  demand  at  $1.45(S,$1.50.  Rappahannock 
was  also  moderately  traded  in  at  6c.  San  Sebxs- 
tian  shows  one  sale  of  500  shares  at  55c. 

Silver  King  was  traded  in  to  the  extent  of  1,400 
shares  at  15c.®17c. 

Among  the  Colorado  stocks  Small  Hopes  Con¬ 


solidated  Mining  Company  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  $25,  or  10c.  per  share,  payable  to  stockholders  of 
I  Record  on  and  after  October  30th.  Transfer  books 
close  October  20th,  and  reopen  November  1st. 
Catalpa  was  dealt  in  to  the  extent  of  1,500  shares 
at  3.5c.(838c  ;  2,600  shares  of  Freeland  changed 
hands  at  33c.  Leadville  Consolidated  was  in  con¬ 
siderable  demand,  7,025  shares  at  14c.@17c.  having 
been  sold.  Crescent  shows  one  transaction  at  15c. 

Castle  Creek  which  for  some  months  has  not 
been  dealt  in,  appears  this  week  with  one  sale  of 
500  shares  at  3c. 

Phoenix  of  Arizona,  continues  to  be  the  stock 
which  shows  the  largest  numerical  transaction; 
9,100  shares  were  sold  this  week  at  88c,@95c.  The 
closing  price  was  90c. 

Moulton  shows  a  solitary  transaction  of  55c.,  and 
1,000  shares  of  Alice  at  $2@$2.10  were  sold. 

Utah  Mines— Horn  Silver  was  in  fair  demand  at 
$3.30fe"$3.40,  and  Ontario  at  $41(8;$45.75. 

Boston.  Oct.  16. 

(From  pur  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  unfavorable  features  of  last  week  have  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  market  declined  prominently  in 
some  special  stocks.  This,  however,  was  not  due 
to  any  unfavorable  advices  from  the  mines,  but  a 
pressure  to  sell  stock,  evidently  for  margin  ac¬ 
count.  A  slight  weakness  in  Chili  bars  doubtless 
had  its  infiuence  also,  but  I.Ake  companies  are 
still  holding  their  price  firm  at  17c.,  and  some  of 
the  mines  have  already  sold  their  entire  product 
to  Jan.  1,  1891,  at  that  figure.  There  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  among  those  best  posted  in  “  cop¬ 
pers”  that  the  market  is  now  on  “nard  pan,”  and 
urchasers  at  this  time  cannot  fail  to  realize  a 
andsome  profit  within  a  few  months.  But  for 
the  general  dullness  in  the  ordinary  share  market, 
prices  would  undoubtedly  have  l>een  better  sus¬ 
tained,  even  under  the  considerable  pres.sure  to 
sell. 

Allouez  further  declined  from  $6  to  $3>^,  closing 
$5^;  nothing  new  from  the  mine.  Atlantic  took 
quite  a  slide  downward  from  $20^  to  $18%,  but 
rallied  later  to  $19%  bid. 

Boston  &  Montana  suffered  in  the  general  de¬ 
cline,  dropping  from  $53  to  $51,  and  later  $51% 
bid. 

Butte  and  Boston  went  off’  from  $18  to  $16%. 
The  accounts  from  this  mine  are  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  stock  is  believed  to  be  a  great  purchase  at 
present  figures. 

Even  Calumet  &  Hecla  could  not  stand 
the  “racket,”  and  dropped  from  $.300  to  $291. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  indicate  that  the 
stock  is  intrinsically  worth  any  less  than  last 
week.  Centennial  has  been  remarkably  quiet 
around  $21.  When  the  Tamarack,  Jr.,  reaches 
the  Calumet  vein  (expected  about  November  15th) 
there  may  be  lively  times  in  Centennial,  for  the 
latter  must  have  the  vein  in  depth,  if  Tamarack, 

Franklin  sold  oft  from  $20  to  $19%  up  to  $21,  and 
closes  $20*i.  There  are  rumors  of  a  settlement  of 
the  contest  between  this  company  and  the  Quincy 
for  control  of  the  Pewabic  property,  by  a  purchase 
of  21,000  shares  of  the  latter  by  friends  of  the 
Franklin;  consequently,  when  the  sale  of  the 
Pewabic  comes  off,  it  will  be  merely  a  nominal 
one.  It  is  also  talked  that  the  Franklin  will  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Canal  Company  some  160  acres  on  the 
north,  and  these  two  operations  if  carried  out  will 
make  the  Franklin  a  first-class  property,  without 
any  discount.  Huron,  of  which  5,000  shares  were 
recently  sold  at  $5  for  non-payment  of  a  $5  as¬ 
sessment,  still  hangs  around  that  figure.  Kearsage 
has  been  “raided”  the  worst  of  any  stock  on  the 
list,  and  carried  down  from  $18  to  $12%,  but 
rallied  sharply  to  $14%'  sales  and  bid.  CJsceola 
went  off  from  $43  to  $40,  and  closed  $40%  bid. 
Quincy  steady  at  $15,  with  light  sales. 

Tamarack  fell  from  $192  to  $180  and  later  $184. 
For  permanent  paying  investment,  this  stock  is 
one  of  the  very  cheapest  on  the  list.  Your  corres¬ 
pondent  believes  that  for  the  financial  year  ending 
June  30th,  1891,  this  company  will  earn  fully 
$1  000,000  net. 

Silver  stocks  continue  very  quiet  and  little 
change  in  price.s.  Dunkin  declined  from  67%c.  to 
65c.,  but  closes  strong. 

Napa  Quicksilver,  5  sometime  since,  declined  to 
4%  and  bid. 

Catalpa  is  nominal  at  35c.,  and  Crescent,  15c. 

Breece  is  46  bid,  and  offered  in  a  small  way  at 
47%c. 

3  P.M.— The  morning  market  was  very  “soft,”  as 
indicated  by  the  depressed  prices  above  given,  but 
towards  the  close  there  was  a  sharp  rally  with  de¬ 
cidedly  better  prices,  and  an  improved  tone  in  the 
market  generally. 

By  Telegraph. — Bid,  Quincy,  $172;  Kearsarge, 
$14%  bid.  Tamarack,  $184;  Osceola,  $41;  Franklin, 
$20%;  Atlantic,  $19%;  Huron,  $5;  Allouez,  $5  bid. 

(From  an  Occasional  Correspondent.) 

My  last  letter  to  you,  published  July  5th,  took  an 
opposite  view  to  that  of  your  regular  corres¬ 
pondent  on  the  copper  stock 'market.  I  considered 
the  condition  of  the  market  at  that  time  un¬ 
healthy,  on  account  of  the  big  speculation  on  mar¬ 
gins.  especially  in  those  stocks  which  were  not  in 
the  nands  of  investors,  as  are  those  of  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla,  Tamarack,  Quincy,  etc.,  but  simply  in  the 
hands  of  speculators  to  whom  they  were  sold  by 
the  cliques,  based  on  gloomy  reports  from  mine 
captains.  The  course  of  the  market  since  and  its 
present  abnormal  decline  have  established  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  my  former  statements. 


The  'following  table  shows  the  decline  in  the 

principal  stocks: 

Decline, 

Calumet  Sc  Hecla  . .  . 

July  2. 

OcL  16. 

per  cent. 

. 308 

299 

3 

Tamarack . 

. 212 

190 

10 

Quincy . 

. 125 

115 

8 

Boat.  &  Montana . 

.  67 

51% 

25 

Keararge . 

. 31% 

16% 

5*i 

Huron . 

.  ...  316 
+  5  ass. 

[8%  5 

35 

Butte  &  Boston . 

. 25 

16% 

31 

Atlantic . 

. 26 

19V6 

Franklin . . 

.  23% 

19% 

17 

Allouez . 

.  9% 

. 47% 

5% 

40 

Osceola . 

40 

16 

Centennial . 

. 38 

20 

18 

The  situation  of  the  cojiper  stock  market  at 

firesent  has  changed  altogether.  The  weak  specu- 
ators  were  forced  to  sell  out;  iftargins  were  lost. 
At  the  same  time  the  unwillingness  of  Boston 
banks  to  loan  on  such  stocks  as  collateral,  and  sub- 
seq  uent  scarcity  of  inon^,  have  brought  out  a  good 
deal  of  these  stocks.  They  were  picked  up  by 
bona  fide  investors,  who  considered  them  cheap  at 
the  reduced  prices,  and,  again,  by  the  cliques  which 
have  the  inside  track,  and  know  that  with  the 
present  price  of  copper,  which  has  remained  un* 
changed  for  three  months,  most  of  these  will  pay 
handsomely  and  have  a  bright  future  lu  fore  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  former  rabid  bull 
operators  are  now  on  the  short  side  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

These  stocks  having  gotten  into  strong  hands, 
the  result  will  undoubtedly  be  that  they  will  sell 
at  higher  prices. 

If  a  comment  on  my  view  of  the  situation  were 
needed,  one  only  had  to  be  present  at  the  auction 
sale  of  5,079  Huron  shares  last  Saturday,  and  to 
look  at  the  buyers.  They  were  Mr.  Deminon,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Huron  Mining  Company,  and  the 
Lewisohns.  of  the  New  York  house.  The  price  paid 
was  $.5(8$3%,  rather  a  cheap  purchase.  I  obtained 
afterward  the  following  figures,  which  are  au¬ 
thentic:  Assessment  collected  on  40,000  shares  at 
$5  per  share,  $200,000 ;  production  from  April  30th 
to  September  30th,  (550,000  pounds  fine  copper;  esti¬ 
mated  profit  at  least  $2(5000;  balance  of  all  liabili¬ 
ties  April  30th  amounted  to  $169,385,  leaving  a 
cash  balance  on  hand  October  1st  of  about  $57,- 
000.  The  valuation  of  buildings,  machinery,  tools, 
etc.,  exclusive  of  mine,  January  1st,  1^,  was 
$160,004,  or  $1.40  per  share  for  cash  balance  and 
$4  per  share  for  machinery  and  buildings. 

KansaN  City.  Oct.  13. 


Company.  Opening. 

H. 

L.  Closing. 

Sales. 

Argonaut . 

181 

23 

23 

23 

100 

Bates-Hunter . 

421 

46 

45 

45 

1(H) 

B'g  Six  . 

8 

10* 

8 

8 

2,400 

Cash  Gold . 

14 

15* 

13% 

13% 

6,500 

Clay  County . 

7511 1 

Diamond  B . 

5* 

5* 

4 

4 

200 

Hard  Money . 

7 

8 

7 

8 

1,900 

Hunki  Don . 

w 

13* 

13* 

13* 

100 

Iron  Clad . 

9%llt 

nut 

Kansas  City  M.  & 

M.Co . 

2.60 

2  65* 

2.60 

2  62% 

330 

Kansas  City.  Col . . . 

1311 

2<  II 

1311 

2011 

17,600 

Leavenworth . 

51 

57 

54 

5* 

4,900 

Little  Nugget . 

Little  Rule . 

1.05* 

1.05* 

1.00 

1.00 

600 

1.00 

1  05* 

1.00 

1.00 

700 

May  Mazeppa . 

Minnequa  Zinc  M. 

96t 

1.00 

1.00 

1  00 

100 

Co . 

8* 

8* 

7 

7 

4,700 

Monte  Cristo . 

3%t 

6* 

6* 

6* 

200 

Morning  Glim _ ... 

.  381 

441 

Pay  Rock . 

4%t 

4%t 

Pelican . 

25 

25 

25 

500 

Potosi . 

9111 

lOllt 

Running  Lode . 

20 

20 

20 

20 

200 

Sylph  . 

2811 

3011 

2811 

3011 

3.300 

♦Bid.  t  Asked. 

*  Buyer  30.  §  Seller  30.  S*  Seller  60. 

llBuyer  60. 


liake  Superior  Iron  and  Gold  Stocks. 

Report  by  David  M.  Ford,  Houghton,  Mien.) 


IRON  MINING  STOCKS. 


Name  of  company.  Par  value. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Ashland  Iron  Co . 

125.00 

$55.00 

$60.00 

Aurora  Iron  Co . 

25  00 

7.50 

8.50 

Champion  Iron  Co . 

Chandler  Iron  Co . 

25  00 

115  00 

125.00 

25.00 

41.00 

43.00 

Chictwo  &  Minn.  Ore  Co _ 

Cleveland  Iron  Co . 

.11)0.00 
.  25.00 

116.00 

lb.50 

120  00 
17.50 

Germania . 

.  25.00 

11.50 

12.00 

Jackson  Iron  Co . 

.  25  00 

110.00 

125.00 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Co . 

.  25  00 

68.00 

72.00 

Milwaukee  Iron  Co . 

.  26.00 

5.50 

6.50 

Minnesota  Iron  Co . 

.100.00 

84..50 

86.00 

Montreal  Iron  Co . 

.  25.00 

9.00 

10.00 

Norrie  (Metropolitan) . 

.  25.00 

73.00 

7.5.00 

Odanah  Iron  Co  . 

.  25.00 

20.00 

22.00 

Pittsburg  Lake  Angeline  Co 

.  25.00 

175.00 

185.00 

Republic  Iron  Co . 

.  25.00 

41.50 

42.50 

GOLD  MINING  STOCKS. 

Name  of  Company.  Par  vaiue. 

Lowest. 

High. 

Gold  Lake  M^.  Co . 

Grayling  Gold  &  Silver  Co.. 

..$25.00 

Mienigan  Gold  Co . 

...  25.00 

*$1.35 

Peninsula  Gold  &  Silver  Co. 

...  25.00 

.50 

Ropes  Gold  &  Silver  Co. . .  . 

.  25.00 

1.75 

$2.00 

*  Assessment  paid. 

Denver.  Oct.  13. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Market  improved  some  during  the  week,  in 
amount  of  sales  especially,  Mj^  Mazeppa  having 
reached  par  on  Friday,  Little  Rule  steadily  climb¬ 
ing  upwards.  Clay  (bounty,  Leavenworth,  Reed- 
National,  Morning  Glim  and  Rialto  all  steadily 
improving  in  price.  The  outlook  is  encouraging 
in  respect  to  orders  for  stocks,  and  a  general  af- 
vance  in  prices,  greater  interest  being  taken  in  the 
operations  of  the  mines  and  brokers  by  outsiders 
than  has  bqen  shown  for  some  time.  General 
Butler,  James  Gilfillan  and  balance  of  Mossachu 


Regrions. 


Total  for  the  week, 


Total . 

a  asked,  bb 

St.  liOlllB. 

( From  our  Special  Con 
Prices  and  sales  for  the  weel 


Total 
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setts  party  visited  the  Mining  Exchange  this 
morning.  General  Butler,  in  his  remarks,  stated 
he  had  come  here  to  examine  his  ranch  near 
Puehlo  and  the  San  Miguel  placers,  in  which  he 
was  deeply  Interested,  and  that  his  visit 
was  to  see  whether  he  would  put  more  money  in 
or  draw  out  and  that  he  might  see  what  was  in 
the  bottom  of  the  San  Miguel.  He  advocated  a 
Silver  Bill  that  would  coin  all  the  silver  produced 
in  this  country,  to  encourage  the  miner  to  produce 
sufficient  to  supply  the  surplus  of  some  14,000,000, 
that  we  were  now  forced  to  import  from  other 
countries.  He  weis  for  protection  in  this.  His  r^ 
baby  theory  was  slightly  touched,  also  the  Tarin, 
New  England  style.  The  party  will  visit  quite  a 
number  of  camps  and  mines  before  their  return, 
and  are  being  extended  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

Prices  and  sales  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  11th. 

Open-  Clos- 

Coinpany.  ing.  H.  L.  ing.  S. 

Allegbany.Oolo .  i2V^b  imb  1294  1,1C0 


than  the  Pennsylvania  oil,  and  believe  that  the 
two  commodities  must  come  closer  together.  The 

E reduction  of  Ohio  oil  has  increased,  but  so 
as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  don’t  believe 
that  the  Pennsylvania  product  is  worl  h  four  times 
as  much  as  the  Ohio.  Speculators  are  educated  to 
deal  in  Pennsylvania  oil,  however,  and  that,  per¬ 
haps,  accounts  chiefly  for  the  relative  stren^h  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  oil. 

COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  October  17. 

StatlatlcH. 

Statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (ap‘ 
proxiniated)  for '  the  week  ending  October  11th,  1890 
compared  with  same  period  last  year: 


Bangkok,  C.  B.,  Colo _ 08 


Brownlow.  Colo .  0594b 

Calliope,  Colo . 32b 

Cash,  Colo .  Ub 

Clay  County,  Colo . 66 

Hard  Money,  Colo .  03b 

Leavenworth . 5.3b 

Little  Rule,  Colo .  75b 

Matchless,  Colo .  200b 

May-Mazeppa,  Colo . 81b 

Moilie  Gibson,  Colo.. . 

Oro,  Colo . 

Pay  Rock,  Colo .  05b 


Reed -National,  Colo.  ...68b 


Silver  Cord,  Colo .  32b 


Prospects: 

Argonaut,  Colo .  20b 

Aspen  United,  Colo . 0354b 

Big  Indian,  Colo .  099'4b 

Big  Six,  Ccio .  05b 

Century,  Cn'o .  21 

Claudia  J.  Colo . 07b 

Nat.  G.  &  Oil  Co . 18b 

Diamond  B.,  Colo . o254b 

Emmons,  Colo . *33 

Golden  Treasure,  Colo . .  2356t 

Ironclad,  Colo .  085ft 

John  Jay,  Colo .  15b 

Justice .  10b 

Legal  Tender,  Colo .  04a 

Morning  Glim,  Colo . 30b 

Park  Consolidated . 23b 

Potosi,  Colo .  0754b 

Rialto.  Colo . 40b 


SSeller  30  days,  a  Asked,  b  Bid. 

Salt  Eiake  City. 
Open-  High-  Lov 
Company.  ing.  est.  est 

Alice,  Mont . 

Alliance,  Utah....  2.70b  3.00b  2.7C 

Anchor,  Utah.  . .  7  00  a  7.00  a  7.01 

Apex,  Utah . 16  b  .19  b  .If 

Barnes,  U  tab  . 0654  b  .0654  b  .06 

Cent. -Eureka,  Ut.34.00  b  40.00  a  34.0( 

Crescent,  Utah...  .25b  .27b  .2; 

Daly.  Utah . 21.00  a  24.00  a  23.5( 

Glencoe,  Utah _ 1.00  b  1.00  b  l.Ot 

Horn  Silver,  Utah  3.40  b  3.40  b  3.4( 

Malad  Con.,  Id.... 0154  b  .0254  a  .0151 

Mammoth,  Utah..  4.25  a  4.25  a  4.0( 

Nabob . 

Northern  Spy . 3.00  a  3.00  a  3.00 

Stanley . 

Utah  L.  &  C.  Co.. .  8.50  b  8.75  b  8.5( 

Utah  &  Mont . 

Utah  Oil  Co., Utah  .06  b  .0854b  .01 

Woodside,  Utah . 


H. 

L. 

ing. 

S. 

imb 

1294 

1444 

I.ICO 

Oi 

0144 

03 

1,600 

♦10 

0744 

0894 

80,300 

48 

47 

48 

3,400 

09V6 

.33 

09 

09 

2.800 

32 

30 

1,000 

15b 

12b 

1444 

68b 

66 

65 

4,800 

0394 

03 

03 

400 

*59 

53 

51 

800 

*87 

76 

86 

11,.300 

♦IWb 

"W 

IT 

18,800 

25 

05' 

■(fi‘44 

900 

07b 

06 

07 

1,700 

69 

69 

69 

400 

1  20 

1844 

1944 

700 

33b 

30b 

*22b 

20 

i9 

300 

25 

24 

25 

4,800 

04b 

0314 

0394 

1,300 

10V4 

0844b 

10^ 

0694b 

05 

0694 

2,700 

21 

20 

20 

300 

*0844 

0744 

0744 

6,000 

*24  ’ 

*20 

20 

3,50U 

*0444 

0244 

31 

0394 

7,400 

*35 

32 

4,200 

2o 

25 

09H 

200 

*10 

0844 

800 

1544b 

15 

15 

100 

11 

11 

11 

300 

0294 

0244 

0244 

1,100 

47b 

38b 

40 

2394b 

23 

2394 

300 

08^ 

0744 

08 

4,400 

.59 

59 

55 

200 

167.900 

)  days. 

{Seller  60  days.  I 

Wyoming  Region.Tons 
Lehigh  Region  “  | 
Schuylkill  Region  “  j 

Total .  Tonsi 

Total  for  year  to  date! 


Oct.  11, 
1890. 

Oct  12, 
1889. 

Difference. 

430,741 

139,318 

276,871 

417,871 

133,954 

256,513 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

12,870 

5.394 

20,358 

846.900 

808,338  Inc. 

38,622 

26,657,843 

27,075,558jDec. 

117,715 

Statement  of  anthracite  coal  shipments  for  month  of 
September,  1890.  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year  Compiled  from  tbe  returns  furnished  by  the  mine 
operators: 


Regions. 

Septemb’r 

1890. 

Septemb’r, 

1889. 

Difference. 

Wyoming  Region. 
Lenigh  Region  . . . . 
Schuylkill  Region 

Total . 

l,549.077.0f 
535,488  04 
1,293,512  Of 

3,428, 078.0(1 

1.769.570.14 
512.293.03 
905,018  10 

3.186.882. 15 

Dec.220.493.06 
Inc.  73.195  01 
“  388,493.09 

Inc.  241,195  04 

For  year. 
1890. 

For  Year 
1889. 

Difference. 

W  yoming  Region 
Lenigh  Region... 
Schuylkill  Region 

Total . 

12,912,151.01 
4.627,318.09 
7,856, 293'.01 

»,393,762.11 

13,703,87.5.12  Dec.  791.724.11 
4,569,542.10llnc.  57.775.19 

7,313,872.12|  “  542,420.09 

a, .587,293. 14  iDec.  191,528.03 

Oct.  15,  1890. 

Company.  Opening.  H. 

Adams . $1.90  .... 

American  &  Nettie  l-'tO  — 

Bi-metallic .  33.75  34..i0 

Central  Silver . 2254  — 

Cleveland,  Colo . 0654  -07 

Cleveland,  Idaho..  .07  _ 

Gold  King . 10 

Granite  Mountain.  47..50  48.00 

La  Union . 09  .10 

Little  Albert . 35  — 

Mickey  Breen .  1.55  1.575! 

Montrose  Placer..  .5254  .... 

Mountain  Key . 

Maj.  Budd . 06  - 

Pat  Murphy . 12  .1254 

Silver  Age .  2.10  2.20 

Small  Hopes . 90  1.0754 

Wire  Patch . 1454  .  •  •  • 

West  Granite .  1.0254  — 

Yuma . 42)^  .45 


PIPE  LINE  CERTIFICATES. 

(Specially  reported  by  Messrs.  Watson  &  Gibson.) 

The  petroleum  market  this  week  has  been  as 
dull  as  ever,  but  with  a  small  increase  in  the 
strength  of  Pennsvlvania  oil,  and  an  increase  and 
weakness  in  the  Ohio  article.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Ohio  oil  is  a  much  better  purchase 


Low- 

Clos- 

est. 

ing. 

.Sales. 

2.70  b 

3.00  b 

7.00  a 

7.00  a 

.16  b 

.19  b 

6,^ 

.06  ft  b 

.03i«.  b 

200 

34.00  b 

34.00  b 

.25  b 

.27  b 

500 

23.50  a 

23.50  a 

1.00  b 

1.00  b 

3.40  b 

3.40  b 

.01)1^  b 

.02  b 

4.00  a 

4.00  a 

3.00  a 

3.00  a 

8.50  b 

8.75  b 

50 

.06  b 

.08^  b 

5,666 

.  12, 4M 

id. 

Oct.  15. 

•espondent.) 

ending  Wednesday, 

L. 

Closing. 

Sales. 

1.70 

906 

739i 

1,.tOO 

34.00 

.17^ 

.1894 

12,200 

.06 

3.100 

.04^ 

.05 

700 

.09 

.12 

400 

46.50 

60 

.08 

2,500 

.2614 

300 

1.42U 

1,300 

.38^ 

600 

.40 

.05 

.06 

.11 

1,200 

1.40 

25 

1.00 

1,900 

.12 

.300 

1.0216 

AlH 

100 

27,085 

The  stock  of  coal  on  hand  at  tide-water  shipping 
points.  September  30th,  1890,  was  676,Jl8  tons:  on  Au¬ 
gust  Slat,  1890,  760.811  tons.  Decrease,  84,493  tons. 

Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
Octouer  11th  and  year  from  January  Ist: 

eastern  and  northern  shipments. 

.. - 1890. - V  1889. 

Phila.  &  Erie  R.R . IlIiS 

Cumberland,  Md .  82,941  2,969,332  2,359,536 

Barclay,  Pa .  *3.176  118,771  90.514 

Broad  Top,  Pa .  11,467  396.532  257,227 

Clearfield,  Pa .  67,545  2.898,745  173  P52 

Allegheny,  Pa .  18,362  996,263  618,748 

BeaA  Creek,  Pa .  146.029  i.460.768  1,181,992 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top .  35.961  1,469,223  1,329.113 

Kanawha,  W.  Va .  t44,841  1,605,822  1,413,345 

Total . 312,273  12,019,706  7,485,965 

t  Week  ending  October  7th. 

1  Week  ending  October  8th. 

WESTERN  SHIPMENTS. 

Pittsburg,  Pa .  13,062  638,962  499,938 

Westmoreland,  Pa .  15,739  881,671  1,1^1,235 

Monongahela,  Pa .  13,381  407,478  310,248 

Total  .  42,380  1,931,131  1,961,421 

Grand  Total . 351,653  13,950,837  9,447.386 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  K. 
for  the  week  ending  October  llth,  and  year  from  Jan¬ 
uary  Ist,  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs.:  Week,  96,382  tons;  year 
4,131,022  tons:  to  corresponding  date  in  1889,  3,389,075. 

Anthracite. 

The  hard  coal  market  has  not  yet  attained  that 
fall  activity  which  has  been  prophesied  and  ex¬ 
pected,  W  nile  a  large  tonnage  is  constantly  mov¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  tne  ap¬ 
portionment  will  be  exceeded.  An  oversupply  at 
this  period  would  materially  injure  the  prospects 
of  November  and  December  business,  as  prices  are 
comparatively  low  and  stocks  larger  than  some 
think  healthy  at  this  time  of  year.  Nothing 
but  a  conservative  policy  will  maintain  the 
present  tone  of  the  market,  as  the  business 
of  the  immediate  future  depends  more  or  less  upon 
that  uncertain  element,  the  weather.  Indeed, 
there  is  now  more  anxiety  about  the  probability 
of  a  hard  winter  than  there  has  been  at  any  other 
time,  as  indications  point  to  a  continual  ion  of  the 
present  mildness.  The  dealers  who  were  caught 
^‘short”  during  the  cold  winter  of  1887,  when  prices 
ranged  higher,  and  were  caught  “long”  in  the 
mild  winters  of  1888  and  1889,  seem  chary  of  doing 
much  business  under  existing  conditions.  Prices 
being  low  and  stocks  large,  they  are  content  to 
wait  a  little. 

There  is  a  satisfactory  activity  in  the  retail  coal 
yards,  and  stove  and  chestnut  are  notably  active. 
Egg  is  in  fair  demand  all  round,  with  broken 
rather  slow.  Pea  and  buckwheat  maintain  their 
firmness,  and  they  are  both  quoted  as  rather 
scarce,  with  a  strong  demand. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  scale  prices  are  well  lived 
up  to.  Inquiry  of  some  of  the  sales  agents  elicited 


the  reply  that  there  is  no  present  expectation  of 
an  increase  in  prices  for  November,  though  there 
is  no  saying  what  a  cold  snap  would  lead  to  in  this 
direction.  Existing  rates  for  the  month  are : 
Stove,  ^.30;  egg,  ^.05;  chestnut,  $3.95;  broken, 
$3.75:  pea,  $2.25;  free-burning,  $2.50@$2.75  on 
board;  buckwheat,  Lehigh,  $1.60;  free-burning. 
$1.75@$1.85  on  board. 

Bituminous. 

Miners  of  bituminous  coal  are  much  more 
favored  in  the  matter  of  labor  than  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  anthracite,  and  just  now  the  output 
is  large,  and  is  being  moved  rapidly.  The  demand 
continues  to  increase,  and  business  at  this  end  is 
only  restricted  by  the  means  of  supply.  Opera¬ 
tors  state  that  they  could  hand  lea  great  deal  more 
coal  if  they  could  get  cars  to  bring  it  to  this  mar¬ 
ket.  At  Baltimore,  the  scarcity  of  cars  has  been 
very  noticeable,  while  at  Philadelphia  vessels  are 
correspondingly  scarce. 

The  crisis  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  the  labor 
agitations  in  the  Clearfield  region.  The  operators 
remain  firm  in  their  refusal  to  sign  the  new  scale, 
and  the  men  have  therefore  asked  the  national 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  interfere  in 
the  interest  of  harmony.  Failing  success  in  this, 
the  men  threaten  that  tnej  will  net  wait  till  the  1st 
of  March  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute  as  agreed 
upon,  but  will  at  once  inaugurate  a  general  strike. 
Operators,  however,  seem  skeptical  aoout  this, 
and  affect  to  believe  the  men  are  contented  and 
will  not  follow  the  orders  of  the  agitators,  who 
have  been  stirring  up  tbe  trouble  since  early  sum¬ 
mer  A  strike  in  the  Clearfield  region  would  have 
a  very  great  effect  on  the  supply  for  this  market, 
and  would  be  a  positive  boon  for  anthracite  min¬ 
ers,  who  are  ransacking  this  and  other  populous 
cenfers  for  workingmen. 

The  range  of  prices  is,  if  anvthing,  rather  smaller 
than  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  those  quoted 
are  the  extremes,  tbe  general  tendency  being  to 
ask  and  insist  upon  the  higher  rather  than  the 
lower  figures.  At  Baltimore  the  prices  are  $2.40fe! 
$2.50,  f.  o.  h,;  Philadelphia,  $2.50^$2.60;  in  New 
York  harbor,  $3.25;  alongside,  $3.^. 

Boston.  Oct.  16. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  conditions  of  the  anthracite  coal  market 
have  not  altered  perceptably  since  last  report. 
In  some  quarters  a  few  new  orders  have  neen 
taken,  but  generally  speaking  the  market  is  quiet. 
The  tone  remains  very  firm  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  view  whv  it  should  not  continue  so  for  some 
time.  Offerings  of  coal  are  more  than  ample  to 
meet  immediate  requirements.  Shippers  are  for¬ 
warding  old  orders  as  fast  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  Agents  claim  to  be  able  to  hold  prices 
where  they  now  are,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  which 
is  prevalent,  that  coal  is  doomed  to  be  lower. 

Bituminous  coal  Is  quiet  and  firm.  Dealers  are 
not  at  all  anxious  about  the  small  demand,  as  they 
are  having  their  hands  full  in  keeping  cu.stomers 
supplied  on  old  orders  The  difficulty  in  getting 
cars  for  shipment  was  al  first  thought  to  be  sea¬ 
sonable,  and  relief  was  looked  for  vvnen  the  West¬ 
ern  demand  had  neen  satisfied.  Agents  have  been 
weighing  up  the  situation,  and  their  refusal  of  the 
few  orders  oflering  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  tha  fc 
they  fear  a  repetition  of  last  winter’s  difficulty. 
The  price  here  on  cars  is  given  at  $?,65@$3.70. 

Freights  at  some  points  are  said  to  be  slightly 
better.  This  is  not  the  case  at  most  points,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and,  according  to  charters  made,  they  are 
barely  holding  their  own.  Vessels  are  numerous 
at  coal  ports.  From  New  York  a  fr  ir  rate  is  5()@ 
^  cents ;  from  Philadelphia  75  cents  prevails ; 
from  Baltimore  90  cents  rules,  though  vessels  of 
small  tonnage  have  been  able  to  get  •$!. 

Retailers  are  doing  a  good  business.  The  de¬ 
mand  continues  fair  and  they  do  not  find  any 
trouble  in  getting  market  prices.  In  fact,  such  a 
good  feeling  prevails  that  some  of  the  large 
dealers  have  been  trying  to  arrange  for  a  general 
advance.  Nothing  in  this  line  has  been  done  as 
yet.  Their  stocks  have  not  diminished  much,  as 
they  are  receiving  coal  fairly  fast. 

'The  receipts  of  coal  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the 
week  ending  October  llth  were  56,514  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  23,041  t  ns  of  bituminous  against 
48,162  tons  of  anthracite  and  19,.321  tons  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  ITie 
total  receipts  thus  far  this  year  have  been  1,370,154 
tons  of  anthracite  and  776,780  tons  of  bituminous 
against  1,292,372  tons  of  anthracite  and  772  tons  of 
bituminous  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year; 

Bn  Halo.  Oct.  16. 

IFrom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  local  trade  in  anthracite  coal  is  fairly  good, 
and  demand  from  nearby  and  Western  and  Cana¬ 
dian  points  moderately  active.  Dealers  say  that 
the  fall  and  winter  outlook  is  encouraging,  and 
prophesy  that  a  considerable  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  done  before  the  opening  of  tbe  navi¬ 
gation  season  of  1891..  There  are  no  changes  to 
report  in  quotations.  Supply  for  shipment  at  the 
trestles  very  light.  The  news  from  the  West  jus¬ 
tifies  the  belief  of  the  dealers. 

Bituminous  coal  in  good  demand,  and  market 
firm  at  about  25c.  advance  since  the  latter  part  of 
last  monib.  Some  varieties  scarce  in  consequence 
of  the  short  supply  of  cars.  Generally  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  are  tiu^  and  tbe  establishments 
are  running  full  time.  Demand  from  tug  owners 
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and  propeller  lines  keeps  the  volume  of  the  coal 
movement  laivc- 

The  demand  for  freight  cars  is  so  great  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  the  car  shops  cannot  build 
them  fast  enough,  although  they  are  running 
night  and  day  in  many  instances.  This  demand 
includes  coal  cars. 

It  is  said  that  the  officials  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
railroad  have  been  at  Surerior,  Wis.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  letting  the  contract  for  the  improvement 
of  the  company’s  property  there,  part  of  which 
will  consist  of  a  coal  and  general  crib  dock  785  feet 
in  length,  20  feet  wide  with  two  bulkheads  of  ;I0 
feet  each.  The  la  id  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
slip,  running  north  to  the  Youghiogheny  Coal 
Company’s  property,  and  has  a  width  of  about  *500 
feet. 

A  new  steel  tug  made  an  experimental  trip  last 
Mondav.  She  is  named  after  Mr.  S.  C.  Schenck, 
of  Toledo,  the  agent  of  the  Lackawanna  Company, 
who  is  chief  owner.  The  Schenck  is  the  finest  tug 
ever  built  here:  100  feet  in  length,  20  feet  beam, 
and  12  feet  deep,  with  a  Trout  fore  and  aft  com¬ 
pound  engine,  with  steel  Iwiler  and  all  modern 
appliances. 

Our  friend  Hett’ord’s  coal  elevator  and  transfer, 
or  the  “Eiffel  Tower,”  as  it  is  called,  has  developed 
its  abilitv  (in  the  absence  of  coal  to  handle)  in  the 
way  of  elevating  grain,  and  has  been  doing  a  good 
•  business  independent  of  Ithe  Association.  The 
buckets  inside  the  leg  are  of  over  a  bushel  capacity 
each.  This  elevator  consists  of  an  open  tower, 
with  a  hoisting  leg,  weighing  hopper,  spout,  etc., 
and  is  run  by  steam  power;  the  buckets  placed 
very  close  together  on  the  belt.  It  was  originally 
intended  only  for  transferring  coal  from  vessels 
to  canal  Ijoats  or  vice  cersa. 

The  scarcity  of  coal  here  has  been  detrimental  to 
a  large  movement  thereof  by  lake  from  this  port. 
This  scarcity  does  not  please  shippers  or  vessel 
men;  the  lack  of  supply  is  laid  to  the  scarcity  of 
cars. 

The  new  Lehigh  trestle  at  Checktowaga,  just 
outside  our  city  line,  is  nearing  completion,  and 
will  be  ready  about  January  1st,  1891.  The  new 
Reading  Coal  storage  depot  at  same  place  will 
have  the  Brown  hoists  built  and  at  work  by  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  retail  trestle  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  at  Walden  avenue  in  this  city  is  nearly 
ready  for  use. 

I..aKe  shipments  fairly  active,  and  a  larger  move 
inent  would  have  taken  place  if  the  supply  of  coal 
was  ample,  which  is  not  the  case;  many  vessels 
left  light  in  consequence  and  went  to  other  Lake 
Erie  ports  to  seek  cargoes.  The  shipments  from 
this  port  by  lake  from  October  9th  to  15th,  both 
days  inclusive,  were  80,220  net  tons,  distributed 
about  as  follows:  34;610  to  Chicago,  18,930  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  3,4(10  to  Duluth,  5,9.50  to  Toledo,  8,800  to 
Superior,  600  to  Gladstone,  80c.  to  Bay  City,  300  to 
Washburn,  2,900  to  Ashland,  1,400  to  Racine,  2,730 
to  Green  Bay  and  1,500  to  Manitowoc.  Total,  thus 
far  this  season,  1,605,220  net  tons.  The  rates  of 
freight  were:  60c.  to  Chicago,  50c.  to  Milwaukee, 
Green  Bay  and  Manitowoc.  70c.  to  Racine,  40e.  to 
Gladstone,  25c.  to  Bay  City,  and  30c.  to  Duluth, 
Ashland,  Superior,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Wash- 
hum.  Closing  steai^. 

Canal  statement:  For  second  week  in  October 
receipts  at  Buffalo  of  coal,  2,555  net  tons,  and 
shipments,  1,885  net  tons. 

Canal  freights  from  Buffalo  on  coal:  Six  boat 
loads  to  Syracuse,  55c.,  and  six  boat  loads  to 
Albany  at  *1.10,  all  per  net  ton,  and  free  on  and 
off. 

Olileagu.  Oct.  16. 

iKroiu  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Chicago  coal  market  continues  to  be  much 
affected  by  the  wretched  car  service.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  no  business  can  be  accepted  for  future  de¬ 
livery;  neither  can  peraianent  relief  be  expected 
until  cold  weather  releases  rolling  stock  now  used 
for  perishable  freight.  The  shortage  in  anthracite 
coal  stock  at  this  point  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  last  year  is  about  250,IXX)  tons, 
and  is  increasing  daily.  Operators  predict  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  for  November.  The  bituminous 
coal  and  coke  markets  are  of  course  affected  by 
growing  shortages  and  the  difficulties  caused  by 
insufficient  transportation  facilities.  Marked 
firmness  in  prices  is  noted.  Brier  Hill 
miners  are  still  on  strike  and  nothing  can  be  had 
from  those  mines.  Retail  figures  for  anthracite 
remain:  Large  egg,  *6.25 ;  small  egg,  range  and 
chestnut,  *6.50.  On  cars  f.o.b.  Chicago  ^r  net 
ton:  Large  egg,  *5.40;  small  egg,  range  and  chest¬ 
nut,  *5.65;  Lehigh  lump,  *7. 

‘  For  bituminous,  quotations  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  are :  Erie,  *4.25 ;  Pittsburg,  *3.50;  Indiana 
block,  *2.65 ;  Blossburg,  *4.15 ;  Greene  and  Sulli¬ 
van  Coimty  (Ind.),  shaft,  $2.25(^*2.40 ;  Jackson 
Hill,  *.3. 25^] *3. 40;  Jackson  shaft,  *3.:^5(^*3.45  ; 
Hocking  Valley,  ^.30 ;  Youghiogheny  gas,  ^.50. 

For  coke,  quotations  remain  the  same*.  Connells 
ville  72^hour,  *5.20;  domestic  crushed,  *4(^4.25; 
Elk  Lick,  *4.40  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.h.  Chi 
cago. 

Pittsburg.  Oct  16. 

I  from  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal. — We  can  report  a  continued  firm  market 
with  an  increased  demand  for  the  season.  Ck>al 
consumers  generally  are  laying  in  their  winter 
supply.  The  Ohio  river  was  in  good  boating 

raer,  Coal  continues  scarce;  the  miners  are  not 


doing  much  work.  Shipments  since  our  last, 
2,261, 0(X);  total  for  the  month  5,()61,(X)0  bushels. 

We  continue  to  quote  coal  in  the  pools  : 

Per  100  bushels.  I  Per  100  bushels. 

1st  pool  . *4.75  3d  pool . *3.90 

2d  pool .  1.50  1 1th  pool . 3.25 

Ilailroad  coal.  *5.00i)r*5.50. 

Coniiellsville  Coke. — The  demand  exceeds  the 
supply  on  account  of  the  scarcityjof  cars,  with  no 
immediate  improvement  in  sight.  The  roads  that 
lead  to  the  coke  region  are  all  short  of  cars,  and 
furnaces  at  various  places  have  been  compelled  to 
close  down  for  want  of  cokt .  Most  of  the  works 
are  running  five  and  six  days  per  week.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  idle  ovens  are  reported  about  1,800;  number 
of  active  ovens  estimated,  13,650;  aggregate  ship¬ 
ments  last  week,  6,475  cars,  a  falling  oiff  as  com¬ 
pared  with  previous  week  of  286  ovens;  Western 
shipments  decreased  200  cars;  Eastern  shipments, 
125  cars;  Pittsburg  increased  40  cars;  the  aggregate 
in  tons,  116,5.50.  No  advance  yet,  nor  is  there  likely 
to  be  one;  the  coke  men  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it. 

Tne  rates  were  for  2,(X)0  pounds  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
ovens:  Blast  furnace  coke,  *2.15;  foundry  coke, 
*2.45;  crushed  coke,  *2.6.5. 

Freights  to  Pittsburg  70c.  per  ton;  Mahoning 
and  Shenango  Valleys,  *1.3^  St.  Ixuiis,  *.3.:35; 
Cleveland,  *1.70;  Chicago.  *2.^. 

FRGIUHTM. 

From  Fhlladeipbia  to  :  Alexandria,  t.85;  Boston, 
.75@.85:  Galveston,  2.75(a'2.90;  Lyon,  .8(K«1.()5;  New  Bed-  ' 
ford,  .75;  Newburyport,  -75:  New  York.  t.90:  Norfolk,  ' 
.70;  New  Orleans.  2  50;  Portland,  \75('t.80;  Ttich:nond.  ‘ 


.80;  Washington,  t.8.5. 

*And  discharging,  f  Alongside. 

METAL  MARKET. 

Nkw  York,  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  17. 

Frlces  of  silver  per  ounce  troy. 


c 

Sterling 

Exch’ge. 

Lond'n 

Pence. 

.  1 

N.  Y.  u  Sterling 
Cts.  ®  Exch’ge. 

1 

bond  ’ll  N.  Y. 
Pence.  Cts. 

11 

2.86 

50 

l.lOb^  15  1.86 

19V^  1.0894 

13 

1.86 

50 

1.10  <  16  1.86 

1994  1-09 

11 

1.86 

1994 

1.09^  17  1.86 

;l _ 

19%  1.0994 

There  is  no  change  in  the  factors  working  in  the 
silver  market.  The  tendency  has  continued  down¬ 
ward.  there  apparently  bein^  no  demand  for  ex- 

rjrt,  and  our  government  beinj?  able  to  buy  the 
oOO.OlX)  ounces  monthly  without  decreasing 
visible  stock.  The  market  closes  stronger  on  Lon¬ 
don  buving  for  mint  account. 

The  Unified  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York 
reports  total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to  be 
126,000  ounces. 

Silver  Bullion  OertlflcateH. 

NKW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANOK. 

Price. 


H. 

L. 

■Sales. 

Oct,  11 . 

.  11094 

110K> 

135.0  0 

Oct.  13 . 

. 11094 

11014 

211,000 

Oct.  11 . 

.  110^ 

109 

.355,000 

Oct.  15 . 

. io99(; 

108^2 

195,000 

Oct.  16 . 

. 10996 

10894 

117,000 

Oct.  17 . 

. 11096 

10994 

210,000 

Total  sales . 

. .  1.313.000 

Foreign  Bank  Statements. 

The  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  their 
weekly  meeting  on  Thursday  made  no  change  in 
its  rate  for  discount,  and  it  remains  at  5  per  cent. 
During  the  week  the  bank  gained  42.371,000  bul¬ 
lion,  and  the  proportion  of  its  reserve  to  its  liabili¬ 
ties  was  raised  from  31^  to  33  percent.,  against 
an  advance  from  33'70  to  36’21  per  cent,  in  the 
same  week  last  vear,  when  its  rate  for  discount 
was  5  per  cent.  On  the  16th  inst.  the  bank  lost 
4290,000  bullion  on  balance.  The  weekly  state¬ 
ment  of  the  bank  of  France  shows  losses  of 
23,500,(100  frs.  gold  and  550,000  frs.  silver  against 
losses  for  the  same  week  of  last  year  of  5,125,000 
frs.  gold  and  3,950,000  frs.  silver. 

Copper. — The  .situation  remains  practically  un¬ 
changed,  both  buyers  and  sellers  maintaining  a 
waiting  attitude.  A  change,  however,  must  soon 
occur,  as  most  of  the  manufacturers’  supplies  will 
be  exhausted  within  a  few  weeks,  and  the  only 
source  from  which  lake  copper  is  now  obtainable 
is  the  lake  companies,  there  being  no  more  of  this 
metal  in  second  hands.  And  as  to  the  lake  com¬ 
panies  shading  their  price  of  17  cents,  there  seems 
tittle  likelihood  of  that,  for  if  apiiearances  go  for 
anything  they  are  as  steadfast  as  ever,  and  whilst 
no  combination  exists  between  them,  their  ideas 
as  to  price  are  uniform,  and  this  sentiment  is  per¬ 
haps  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  but  small  if 
any  stocks  have  accumulated.  Consumption  is 
going  on  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate,  and  even  if 
there  should  be  a  small  falling  off'  in  the  demand 
for  brass  manufacture,  this  deficiency  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  up  by  other  branches,  especially  for 
electrical  purposes.  We  quote  lake  copper  at  17c., 
Arizona  copper  at  15^@15>^c.,  prime  casting  cop¬ 
per  at  14%(al4Kc. 

The  unfavorable  changes  under  which  the  Lon¬ 
don  market  was  laboring  when  we  last  reported, 
are  still  prevalent,  The  stringency  of  the  money 


market  in  England  and  the  entire  continent  has 
not  failed  to  gradually  influence  price  for  the  worse 
during  the  week,  but  the  better  feeling  which 
sprung  up  in  financial  circles  yesterday  at  once 
created,  on  the  other  hajid,  a  firmer  tendency, 
and  w’hilst  the  market  closed  on  Wednesday  at 
4',57  5ii.(g£S7  7s.  (Id.  spot;  £.57  17s.  6d.@£58; 
futures.  G.  M.  Bs.  advanced  yesterday  to 
42.58  7s.  6d.fe4258  lOs.  spot;  £58 17s  6d.@£a9  fu- 
tures,  and  closed  to-day  at  4258  l()s.@4258  12s.  6d.; 
spot  and  4259(g  £59  7s.  fid.  futures.  This  proves  that 
tne  European  market  is  in  good  shape,  and  whilst 
the  market  for  G.  M.  B.’s,  which  is  a  speculative 
one,  is  under  the  influences  which  have  been  dom¬ 
inating  lately,  the  market  for  fine  sorts  has  not 
been  influenced  to  any  mdterial  extent.  The  lat¬ 
est  quotation  for  refined  and  manufactured  sorts 
are:  English  tough,  62(o  62T0;  best  selected,  66^ 
fifi'lO;  strong  sheets,  73^i73‘10,  and  yellow  metal. 

Tin. — In  sympathy  with  the  London  market, 
ours  has  gradually  weakened,  and  prices  have  now 
reached  a  point  which,  considering  the  favorable 
statistical  position  of  the  metal,  calls  for  atten¬ 
tion.  Arrivals  during  the  last  ten  days  have  been 
well  taken  care  of,  and  the  consumptive  demand 
is  such  an  exceptionally  good  one  that  the  heavy 
shipments  which  are  expected  in  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  are  not  likely  to  disturb  the  market  to 
any  great  extent,  especially  if  prices  should  re¬ 
main  at  their  present  level,  at  which  consumers 
show  a  good  disposition  of  laying  in  stocks  for 
some  time  ahead.  We  quote  spot  ^t  *21?^,  Octo- 
lier,  at  *21^,  November  at  *21.60,  and  December 
at  *21.50. 

The  London  market  after  having  touched  on 
Wednesday  £97  12;i.  fid.,  the  lowest  point  of  the 
week,  took  a  turn  and  on  light  purchases  con¬ 
tinued  te  advance,  closing  to-day  at  £99  2s. 
fid. C?  £99 .5s.,  the  highest  point  touched  since  then. 

Lead  market  is  rather  quiet,  and  the  demand 
has  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  spot  purchases, 
which  have  been  very  insignificant,  simply  for 
want  of  material.  No  transactions  for  next 
month’s  delivery  are  reported,  manufacturers 
waiting  to  see  what  effect  the  arrivals  of  foreign 
lead  will  have  on  the  market.  Considering  that, 
from  information  received,  scarcely  any  lead  is 
being  shipped  from  the  W’^est  to  the  Eastern  coast, 
it  apjiears  to  us  that  the  foreign  lead  that  is  to 
come  in  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  next  month 
will  be  badly  needed  to  meet  the  current  demand. 
The  AYest  still  reports  great  scarcity  of  the  metal, 
and  some  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  consumers 
have  had  to  shut  down  their  works  on  account  of 
lack  of  material.  We  quote  spot  at  6,  October  at 
5.8.5,  November  at  .5.(K),  and  December  at  .5.50. 

The  London  market  has  given  way  somewhat, 
the  last  quotations  being  Spanish,  14*5;  English, 
14'10.  This  was  not  unexpected,  as  our  drawing 
such  heavy  supplies  during  the  last  month  sent 
prices  upward,  but  the  demand  having  now  some¬ 
what  abated,  prices  are  begiuning  to  soften  some¬ 
what.  Stocks,  however,  on  the  other  side  are  al¬ 
most  nil,  and  if  shipments  should  be  resumed  it  is 
very  likely  that  prices  would  be  rapidly  affected 
again. 

Nf,  Louis  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  J.  Wahl  &  Co. 
send  us  the  following  by  telegraph  to-day :  “I.ead 
is  practically  unchanged.  Spot  lead  is  still  very 
scarce  and  slightly  higher  rates  are  being  paid. 
Probably  2(X)  tons  were  sold,  this  week’s  delivery, 
at  5'4t)(s^5'42>^c.  There  is  no  trading  in  futures.” 

Spelter. — The  sound  position  which  this  metal 
has  occupied  for  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  still 
more  pronounced  during  the  last  few  days,  as  it  is 
almost  Impossible  to  buy  any  of  the  metal  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  The  price  for  such  as  can  be 
obtained  i8  6>iJ;  Novemlier  being  quoted  at  6  and 
December  at  .5'95. 

Antimony  is  unchanged.  We  quote  Cookson  s 
at  22K,  Hallett’s  at  19^  and  LX  at  20c. 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 


Nkw  York,  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  17. 

The  situation  in  the  iron  market  remains  in  every 
particular  as  reported  last  week,  and  anything 
that  could  be  said  would  be  only  a  repetition  of 
our  last  report.  A  slightly  better  feeling  is  felt 
in  some  quarters,  due,  in  all  probabilitv,  to  the 
scarcity  in  the  higher  brands  of  iron,  tbe  small 
ness  of  supplies  generally,  and  tbe  good  demand. 
The  consumption  of  iron  just  now  is  large,  and  the 
majority  of  our  Northern  makers  say  that  they 
have  all  the  business  they  can  attend  to.  A  large 
number  of  small  sales  is  reported,  and  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  quantity. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  prices  show  not  the 
slightest  inclination  to  rise. 

American  Pig  Iron. — There  is  nothing  new  to 
report  of  American  pig  iron.  The  statement  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  column  last  week  to  the  effect  that 
a  sale  of  1,600  tons  of  Tennessee  No.  1  Foundry  at 
*16.25  created  some  comment  in  the  trade,  but  we 
are  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  the  sale  can¬ 
not  be2duplicated  at  the  low' price  given.  The  scarc¬ 
ity  in  No.  1  iron,  both  Northern  and  Southern,  con¬ 
tinues.  Quotations  remain  as  last  given;  North 
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ern  iron,  No,  1  X,  ai7.50@fl8;  No.  2  X,  ?16.50@  • 
17.  Southern,  No.  1  X,  ^le.SO^'^n.SO,  and  No.  2 
X,  «15.50@fl6.60. 

Scotch  Pig  Iron.— The  labor  troubles  among 
the  Scotch  iron  makers  are  no  nearer  a  settlement. 
Before  the  strike  commenced  there  were  about  78 
furnaces  in  blast  in  Scotland,  and  now  there  are 
only  nine.  The  output  is  thereby  reduced  by 
000  tons.  Stocks  are  decreasing  at  the  average 
rate  of  4,500  tons  per  week  from  store.  The  stock 
in  Connals  yards  on  October  2d  was  647,572, 
against  1.456,000  tons  at  the  corresponding  date  of 
IS-'Q.  These  conditions  would  appear  favorable 
fora  bullish  movement  in  this  market,  but  the 
contrary  is  observed.  Scotch  warrants  before  the 
strike  commenced  were  5.38.,  and  now  they  are 
down  to  .tOs,  lid. 

No  iron  has  arrived  at  this  port  during  the  past 
week,  and  nominal  quotations  are  as  last  week: 
No.  1  Coltness,  $24..w;  Dalmellington,  ^22;  Eglin- 
ton,  $21.2.5. 

Splegeleiseii  and  Ferromanganese.— There  is 
very  little  doing  in  either  of  these.  Consumers 
manifest  no  desire  to  buy  at  present  prices,  and 
holders  say  they  can  give  no  concessions.  Quota 
tions  are  for  20  per  cent,  spiegeleisen,  $.30.50^?  $;il 
for  German,  and  $31@$81.50  for  English.  For  80 
per  cent,  ferromanganese  we  quote  $70  for  future 
delivery. 

Steel  Rails.— Great  dullness  prevails  in  this 
market.  We  hear  of  absolutely  no  sales  of  any 
consequence,  and  although  $:10  is  quoted,  $29  at 
mill  would  be  accepted.  It  would  appear  that 
consumers  are  fully  supplied  for  this  year  and 
that  no  desirable  contracts  for  1891  are  out.  One 
prominent  manufacturer  said  that  he  doubted 
whether  any  ICastern  mill  had  enough  business  to 
keep  it  going  for  more  than  six  weeks.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  That  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  will  be 
held  in  this  city  on  the  22d  instant,  at  which  some¬ 
thing  will  lie  done  to  maintain  uniform  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  coining  year. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel. — A  moderate  busi¬ 
ness  is  doing  at  last  week’s  prices,  which  remain; 
Universal  plates,  2'25^  2’28c.;  bridge  plates,  2'15 
(a;,2‘20c.;  angles,  2‘10  fw  2‘1.5c.;  tees,  2‘6.5c,;  beams, 
:fl0c. 

Rail  Fastenings.  —  Nothing  of  any  interest 
whatsoever  has  transpired  since  our  last  report. 
The  dullness  aud  the  total  absence  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  same:  Quotations  are  nominally  as 
follows:  Spikes,  l'9.5(^2c.; angle  plates,  l'72@l'76c.; 
bolts  and  square  nuts,  2'70c.;  hexagonal  nuts,  2'90 
(o:2'95c.;  complete  joint,  iron  and  steel  according 
to  weight. 

Tubes  and  Pipe.— A  rushing  good  business  is 
reported  in  tubes  and  pipe.  We  continue  to 
quote  rpling  discounts  on  car  lots:  47K  per  cent, 
on  butt,  black;  40  on  galvanized;  60  on  lap.  black, 
and  471^  on  lap,  galvanized:  45  on  l^i'-inch  boilers; 
.50  for  2  inches  and  larger.  Casing,  all  sizes,  50  per 
cent, 

.Merchant  Steel.— Dealers  in  merchant  steel 
report  the  current  week  as  having  been  one  of 
good  volume  of  business,  and  although  prices  are 
no  higher,  yet  a  firmer  tone  generally  pre¬ 
vails.  AVe  quote  this  week:  Best  lllnglish 
fool  steel,  1.5c.  net;  American  tool  steel 
10c.  ;  special  grades,  1.3(a20c,  ;  crucible  ma¬ 
chinery  steel,  crucible  spring,  3%c.;  open- 
hearth  machinery,  2‘60c.;  open-hearth  spring,  2'60c.; 
tire  steel,  2‘60c,;  toe  calks,  2'60c.;  flat  file,  4^c.;  mill 
tile,  5i4'c.;  taper  tile,  7)^c.;  first  quality  sheet,  10c.; 
second  quality  sheet,  8c. 

Old  Rails, — There  have  been  some  inquiries  for 
old  rails,  but  no  actual  business  has  resulted. 
Buyers  appear  to  think  that  holders’  views  are 
above  their  own  and  in  consequence  thereof  we 
hear  of  no  sales.  Quotations  are  nominally  $26  for 
tees  and  $27  for  doubles. 

Cleveland.  Oct.  16. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.,' 

The  iron  ore  market  remains  without  any  fea¬ 
tures  of  special  interest.  Small  sales  are  lieing 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  rumored  ibat 
some  very  low  prices  have  been  taken.  We  hear 
recently  of  a  sale  of  10,000  tons  of  hard  “  Besse¬ 
mer,”  guaranteed  64‘  in  iron,  *055  in  phosphorus, 
and  sold  at  $5.00  cash  per  ton,  delivered  at  I..ake 
Erie  ports.  This  is  an  extremely  low  price,  below 
even  the  lowest  figures  of  last  year  for  similar 
grades  of  ore,  although  at  that  time  “Bessemer” 
iron  was  selling  at  $1.50perton  less  than  it  is  now. 
Although  this  sale  is  doubtless  an  exception, 
being  due  probably  to  the  special  necessities  of  .the 
seller,  yet  it  shows  how  far  back  the  pendulum 
has  swung  from  the  high  prices  of  last  winter. 

Lake  freights  are  nominal,  there  being  practi¬ 
cally  no  demand  whatever  for  wild  vessels. 

A  strike  has  been  in  progress  since  October  6th 
at  the  Ishpeming  mines,  viz.,  Cleveland,  Iron 
Cliffs,  Lake  Angenne,  Lake.  Superior,  and  one  or 
two  other  small  mines  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  These  mines  have  been  producing  about 
4,500  tons  per  day,  and  a  two  weeks’  strike  has  oc¬ 
casioned  a  falling  off  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thou.sand  tons  of  their  estimated  product  for  this 
year.  Advices,  however,  to-day  state  that  the 
strike  is  about  settled,  and  undoubtedly  full  work 
will  be  resumed  next  Monday,  October  20th. 

We  make  some  revisions  from  previous  quota¬ 
tions,  for  example;  as  there  is  practically  none  of 


the  very  high  grade  “Bessemers”  left  unsold,  the 
quotations  upon  same  are  practically  nominal. 


Specular  and  Magnetic  Ores. 

Bessemer,  66(rt€9  per  cent  . $6.00 . 

“  60(S64  “  5.00@  5.50 

Non  “  “  . 5.50 

“  “  82e«i«5  “  4.50@  .5.25 

“  “  57c<i60  “  3.75cd  4.25 

Soft  Hematites  Dried  at  212°. 

Bessemer,  62c5^  per  cent . $4.75(A  5.25 

“  58t«61  “  4.25@  4.75 

Non  “  55<,^  “  3.50(»  4.25 

Above  prices  are  for  deliveries  on  docks  at  Lake 
Erie  ports. 

Chicago.  Oct.  15. 


(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  indications  of  a  better  feeling  among  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  at  this  center  noticed  last 
week  have  proven  well  founded.  There  is  appar¬ 
ently  no  ces.sation  in  the  unparalleled  activity  of 
the  Chicago  market.  The  volume  of  business  is 
very  heavy ;  trade  in  crude  material  large,  and 
the  condition  of  the  market  strong  and  firm. 
There  has  been  no  advances  to  note  made  in  quo¬ 
tations;  nothwithstanding  the  trade  generally  is 
inclined  to  feel  .satisfied  with  a  market  that  will 
firmly  maintain  present  prices.  These  allow,  it  is 
said,' greater  margin  for  profit  than  those  of  a 
year  ago. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  market  is 
the  increased  orders  from  car  builders.  All  rail¬ 
roads  centering  at  this  point  are  very  short  of 
cars,  and  their  traffic  enormous.  This  condition 
of  affairs  indicates  that  heavy  expenditures  for 
new  rolling  stock  must  be  made  without  delay, 
meaning  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  iron 
and  steel. 

Pig  Iron. — The  output  of  pig  iron  has  been  very 
large,  aud  but  small  stocks  are  expected  to  We 
found  at  furnace:!  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  is  wholesome.  With  only  a 
medium  trade  quotations  are  decidedly  firmer, 
and  the  feeling  of  furnace  men  is  that  of  confidence 
I  for  the  future.  Both  Northern  and  Southern  cokes 
show  more  activity,  and  .  sales  amount  to  a  fair 
tonnage.  Lake  Superior  and  Southern  charcoals 
are  receiving  more  attention,  and  are  moving 
somewhat  freely.  Ohio  Scotch  and  silveries  are  in 
fair  request  for  small  lots.  Many  foundries  and 
machine  shops  are  in  the  market  now  for  their 
winter  supplies.  'Fhe  stiffening  up  of  Southern 
irons,  caused  by  diminished  stocks  at  furnaces, 
has  operated  beneficially  on  Northern  irons,  caus¬ 
ing  firmer  current  prices.  Insufficient  car  service 
threatens  famine  in  the  ore  supply  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions,  and  unless  relief  comes  soon  certain  fur¬ 
naces  will  not  be  able  to  fill  their  contracts. 
The  higher  grades  of  prices  now  quoted  will 
most  likely  soon  become  tne  standard  market  rates. 
We  quote  to-day  for  cash  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  for  Nos.  1  and  2,  Lake 
Superior  charcoal  No.  3,  for  car  wheels. 
Nos.  4  and  5  for  malleable,  $20^$21  ;  Lake 
Superior  coke,  Bessemer,  $18.50  ;  Lake  Superior 
coke.  Bay  View’  No.  1,  $17® $17.50  ;  No.  2,  $16®; 
$17;  No.  3,  $15.50®  $16  ;  Southern  coke  No.  1. 
$16.50®  $17  ;  No.  2,  $16®  $16.50;  No.  3,  $15.50®)$16; 
Southern  charcoal,  $19@$19..50;  standard  South¬ 
ern  car  wheel,  $22®$24.50;  Ohio  softeners.  Hanging 
Roik,  $18®  $18.50;  Jackson  County,  $18.50® $19; 
Hanging  Rock,  cold  blast,  $26®  $28;  warm  blast, 
$23®  $25;  No.  1  Scotch,  according  to  brands,  $26® 
$27;  American  Scotch,  $19®!$20;  Bay  View  Scotch 
No.l,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  Chicago  Scotch  No.l,  $17;  No.  2, 
$16;  Emma  Scotch,  $19®}$19.50;  black  hand.  Hub 
bard  Scotch.  $19;  Haselton,  $19;  soft  silvery,  $18; 
Wellston  No.  1,  $19;  No.  2,  $18.50®  $19;  Hamilton 
No.  1,  $19.25®  $19.75;  Norton  No.  L  $17.75®  $18.25; 
Zanesville  No.  1,  $18.75®$19.^. 

Structural  Iron.— Structural  materials  of  all 
cla.sses  continue  in  good  demand.  Building  opera¬ 
tions  continue  to  increase  and  the  air  is  charged 
with  rumors  of  still  others  that  in  many  instances 
have  foundation  iu  fact,  consequently  a  heavy 
business  prevails  and  prices  are  well  maintained. 
They  are:'  For  car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  iron  and 
.steel  angles,  $2.35®  $2. 10;  Universal  plates,  $2.55; 
sheared  plates,  $2..W;  tees,  $2.75@$2.85;  beams  and 
channels,  $3.20.  Store  prices  are:  Angles,  $2.50® 
$'2.60;  tees,  $2.9il®  $2.95.  and  beams  and  channels, 
$;i.50®  $3.70. 

Bar  Iron.— Inquirv  and  demand  is  particularly 
good  from  car-Ouilders.  Contractors  are  giving 
out  specificarions,  and  many  of  the  mills  are  un¬ 
able  to  contract  for  shipments  on  new  business 
earlier  than  December,  others  until  after  the  holi¬ 
days.  Under  these  conditions  prices  remain  firm. 
Valley  Mills  ask  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  late  deliver¬ 
ies  oh  desiiable  specifications;  for  very  large 
orders  this  figure  might  be  shaded.  $1.90  is 
quoted  for  half  extras  at  local  mills.  Here  $1.80 
is  about  the  ruling  figure  for  car  iron.  Store  trade 
is  good  and  dealers  ask  $2.10®j$2.20,  according  to 
quantity  and  quality. 

Black  Sheet  Iron. — Car  lot  orders  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assorting  up  stocks  is  at  present  one  of  the 

f (articular  features  of  this  market.  For  late  de- 
iveries  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
mills  to  shade  ruling  prices.  Mills  are  asking 
$3.05  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  for  No.  27.  Mills  which  ac¬ 
cept  new  orders  hold  the  price  at  $3.25;  stores 
quote  $3.20  for  No.  24;  $3.30  for  Nos.  25  and  26  and 
^1.40  for  No.  27.  Smooth  sheets  at  stores  maintain 
the  schedule  of  60c.  per  hundredweight. 

Galvanized  Sheet  Iron.— The  demand  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  dealers  are  very  busy.  For  both  cheap 


and  standard  brands  the  discounts  are  60  per  cent, 
on  Juniatta  andl60[and  5  per  cent,  on  charcoal 
from  store  —  jobbing  lots  are  quoted  according  to 
quantities  ordered. 

Merchant  Steel.— Last  week  developed  a  good 
trade,  and  dealers  are  pleased  with  the  prospect. 
A  fair  demand  exists  for  implement  steel.  Prices 
are  firm.  We  quotfe  as  follows:  Tool  steel, 
$7.75®$8;  specials,  $12®$25;  open-hearth  machin¬ 
ery,  $3;  Bessemer  machinery,  $2.50®$2.70:  open- 
hearth  spring  steel,  $k7^$z.80;  tire,  $2.50@$2.60; 
toe  calk,  $2.70®$2.H0;  sleigh  shoe,  $2.40®$2.50: 
cutter  shoe  ('T.  &  B.),  $2.65®$2.70;  crucible  sheet 
steel,  $7@$10;  crucible  spring,  $3.75. 

Plates,  Tubes,  etc.— Local  trade  is  very  good, 
mills  are  busy;  much  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
obtaining  plates,  tank  steel  and  other  material 
from  mill.  Tubes  are  hard  to  get  and  very  firm  in 
•ice.  With  the  large  tonnage  contracted  for  fu- 
re  deliveries  will  be  made  less  prompt  than  ever. 
Prices  are:  tank  iron,  $2.70;  tank  steel,  $2.90;  heavv 
sheets  from  10  to  14,  $2.90®  $3;  steel  sheets  10  to  l4, 
$3.25@$3.50;  shell  iron,  $3®$3.25 ;  flange  iron,  $4 
®$4.25;  flange  steel,  $;i.50;  shell  steel,  $3.25;  boiler 
rivets,  $4®$4.25;  fire  box  iron  and  steel,  $4.75® 
$5.50;  boiler  tubes,  iX  inches  and  larger,  52}^  per 
cent.;  2  to  4  inches,  50  per  cent.,  and  1%  inches 
and  smaller,  45  per  cent. 

Nails.— Steel  cut  and  iron  nails  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  jobbers  are  shipping  large  lots.  B'or 
steel  cut  nails  we  quote  $1.%  f.o.b  mill;  car  lots 
here,  $2;  for  smaller  quantities,  $2.05.  Wire  nail 
mills  are  very  busy  on  contracts  for  immediate 
deliveries,  and  their  output  is  firm  at  $2.40®'$2.45 
f.o.b.  mill  and  $2.55®$2.60  per  keg  at  stores. 

Steel  Raiks. — The  reported  decreased  net  earn' 
ings  of  Western  railroads  means  a  more  circum¬ 
scribed  limit  to  the  demand  for  steel  rails  and 
track  supplies.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  light 
sections,  but  few  purchases  have  been  made  of 
standard  sections  for  spring  delivery.  The  out¬ 
look  is  fair  for  placing  an  amount  of  tonnage  equal 
to  the  winter’s  work  of  the  mills  here.  Trade 
awaits  a  more  settled  condition  of  the  market. 
For  standard  sections  $;i;i..50  is  a  nominal  quota¬ 
tion. 

Railway  Track  Supplies. — Repair  material  of 
all  kinds  is  in  good  demand  and  prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  We  quote  iron  fish  plates  $2.15@$2.2(); 
steel  fish  plates,  $2.25®  $2.30;  bolts,  square  nuts, 
$3® $3.05;  hexagon  nuts,  $3.i0®)3.15,  according  to 
quantity;  spikes,  $2.20® $2.25. 

Scrap  Iron. — The  better  grades  are  mostly  in 
request;  a  fair  business  is  reported.  Inferior  cla.sses 
are  dull.  We  quote  as  follows:  Country  mixed 
scrap,  $15.50(ai$16.50,  according  to  condition; 
No.  1  mill,  $14®$14.50;  light  wrought,  $97o 
$9.50;  horseshoes,  $19®$19.50;  axles,  $26;  cast  ma¬ 
chinery,  $13®  $14;  stove  plates,  $fl..T()®$10;  borings, 
$9.50®$1();  wrought  turnings,  $13..50;  No.  1  rail¬ 
road  shop  or  forge,  $21..t0;  track  .scrap,  $19..t0® 
$20. 

Old  Wheels  and  Rails. — The  demand  is  mostly 
for  old  iron  rails;  for  steel  it  is  much  less;  the 
former  are  held  at  $27  f.o.b.  Chicago  ;  the  latter 
are  steady  at  $19®$20,  according  to  length,  free¬ 
dom  from  frogs,  etc.;  guards  and  frogs.  $17.50® 
$18..t0;  old  wheels  are  quiet,  bringing  $19.50®  $20. 

lioalsvllle.  Oct.  I.i. 

[Special  Report  by  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.] 

The  features  of  the  iron  market  in  most  all  sec¬ 
tions  seem  encouraging,  and  the  sentiments  of 
many  are  that  better  prices  are  near  by.  The 
price  of  iron  now  is  close  to  cost  of  production  and 
furnaces  are  fairly  well  booked  with  orders.  The 
tariff  hill  being  settled,  car  works,  rolling  mills, 
stove  foundries  and,  in  fact,  all  appear  to  be  quite 
busy  melting  a  great  deal  of  iron.  W  ith  all  these 
facts,  it  woifld,  we  think,  have  a  substantial  effect 
toward  an  advanced  market.  Many  more  be¬ 
lievers  in  better  fall  and  winter  trade  can  be 
found  now  than  a  fortnight  ago.  The  money 
question  has  kept  out  much  speculation,  as  some 
are  of  the  belief  that  it  has  not  reached  perfect 
safety  and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  panic 
may  yet  come.  Duties  ana  heavy  crops  to  be 
moved  commands  considerable  money,  but  as  the 
present  opinion  is  that  iron  will  be  largely  in 
demand,  we  look  for  a  better  market  soon.  There 
has  been  a  fair  amount  of  orders  entered  during 
the  past  week  ranging  from  car  loads  to  3,000  tons. 
The  market  remains  as  to  prices  about  as  last. 

Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons.- Southern  coke.  No. 
I,  $15®  $15.25;  No.  2,  $14.25®  $14.50;  No.  3,  $14® 
$14.25.  Mahoning  Valley,  lake  ore  mixture,  $17.75 
®  $18.75;  Southern  charcoal.  No.  1,  $17@$17.50: 
No.  2,  $16.50®,$17.  Missouri  charcoal.  No  1,  $18® 
$18.50;  No.  2,  $17®;$17.50. 

Forge  Irons.- Neutral  coke,  $13.75®  $14 ;  cold 
short,  $13.75®'$14 ;  mottled,  $12.7.^$13.25. 

Car  Wheel  and  Malleable  Irons. — Southern 
standard  brands,  $22®  $2:i;  other  brands,  $18® 
$19.  I^ake  Superior,  $^.50®  $23. 

Philadelphia.  Oct.  17. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent. ) 

Pig  Iron.— Latest  transactions  in  pig  iron  show 
notations  to  be  $15®  $1-5.50  for  grey  forge ;  $16.50® 
17  for  No.  2 ;  $18®  $18.50  for  No.  1,  and  $18® 
$18.50  for  Bessemer.  A  few  transactions  @re  re¬ 
ported  of  1,000  ton  lots  for  grey  forge.  Prices  are 
in  maker’s  favor.  Only  inferior  qualities  are  going 
at  low  prices.  There  are  a  good  many  buyers  in 
the  market,  but  they  are  acting  with  great  caution 
in  the  matter  of  forward  deliveries.  There  is  an 
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expectation  that  considerable  foundry  iron  will  be 
offered  during  the  next  thirty  days.  Makers  of 
foundry  iron  say  that  no  inducements  will  be 
held  forth  and  that  present  quotations  will  con¬ 
tinue  without  doubt.  A  good  deal  of  activity  is 
apparent  in  both  grades  of  foundry.  Bessemer 
seems  to  be  neglected,  and  there  is  an  apparent 
drop  of  50  cents  a  ton. 

Foreign  Material. — To-day’s  quotations  of  spie- 

fel  are  ^..50(a  fai.50  and  of  ferro  manganese  $68@ 
70. 

Steel  Billets. — It  was  stated  to-day  that  certain 
parties  have  agreed  to  take  $31  for  billets.  Some 
business  has  been  done,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
find  at  what  prices.  There  are  buyers  enough  in 
the  market,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  busi¬ 
ness  is  light.  Nail  slabs  are  quoted  at  $30(a'$31. 

Muck  Bars. — Muck  bars  are  quoted  to-day  at 
from  $*^.ii0@$30.50.  Manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  book  a  large  amount  of  business,  and  therefore 
prices  are  in  their  favor.  There  were  offers  to-day 
atinside  quotations,  but  they  were  declined. 

Merchant  Iron.— The  bulk  of  the  business  in  re¬ 
fined  iron  is  done  at  1  80  to  I'OO.  Medium  iron 
sold  this  week  at  1‘70.  There  is  very  little,  even 
of  inferior  iron,  to  be  had  at  anything  less. 

Skelp  Iron. — Grooved  skelp  was  quoted  to-day 
at  2‘10  and  sheared  at  2'25,  but,  while  there  is 
plenty  of  business  to  be  done  at  lower  prices,  there 
have  been  very  few  transactions  this  week  at  the 
quoted  rates. 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe.— Some  of  our  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  cleaning  up  a  lot  of  orders,  and  report  suf¬ 
ficient  inquiries  in  sight  to  warrant  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  an  active  early  winter  demand.  Prices 
have  been  maintained  all  along,  and  even  though 
business  is  not  so  promising  at  present,  there  is 
very  little  probability  of  a  decline  in  prices. 

Sheet  Iron.— Quotations  are  3@3'70  for  best  re¬ 
fined  for  No  14  to  No.  28.  Soft  steel  sheets  range 
from  3’25(a)4.  Discounts  on  galvanized,  fi0(a65. 
Mills  are  all  oversold  and  store  stocks  are  broken 
up. 

Plate  and  Tank.— There  are  no  new  features  in 
this  department.  Urgent  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay2’30  for  iron  tank  and  2'o0  for  steel;  bridge 
plates  are  about  a  tenth  higher.  There  has  been  a 
fair  business  for  the  oast  few  days  in  shell  and 
flange  iron.  Bridge  builders  are  completing  calcu¬ 
lations  for  a  very  large  amount  of  bridge  work 
this  winter. 

Structural  Iron.— Angles  are  quoted  firm  at  2‘20. 
Sheared  plates  were  contracted  for  at  2‘.50;  tees, 
2*75;  beams  and  channels,  3*10.  A  big  business  is 
being  done. 

Steel  Rails.— The  possibility  of  a  break  in  prices 
has  lead  to  the  call  for  a  meeting  of  rail  makers  in 
New  York,  next  week;  at  least  this  is  the  way 
the  matter  is  presented  by  some  parties  who  have 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  for  rails  at  less  than 
$30.  A  fair  demand  is  reported,  but  there  is  no 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  accept 
winter  work  at  less  than  $30. 

Old  Rails.— Old  rail  quotations  are  continued 
at  $25.50fa  $26. 

Scrap.— Railroad  scrap  brings  $2:3  sometimes. 
No.  1  wrought,  $21.50. 


Pittsburg.  Oct.  16. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Raw  Iron  and  Steel.— We  regret  to  have  to 
note  the  market  since  our  last  has  exhibited  no 
signs  of  improvement  for  certain  descriptions  of 
iron  and  steel.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 
In  regard  to  the  present  and  future  of  the  market 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Low  prices 
have  been  the  rule  for  some  time,  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  Bessemer  and  gray  forge;  prices  for  both 
descriptions  are  fully  one  dollar  per  ton  below 
what  they  ought  to  be.  October,  1889,  Bessemer 
sold  at  $19  cash;  gray  forge,  $16.25  cash.  Com¬ 
paring  these  prices  with  those  current  to-day,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  increased  cost  of  ore, 
coke  and  labor,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
unless  prices  early  take  an  upward  turn,  many  fur- 
naces,now  in  operation, will  have  to  be  banked  until 
furnacemen  can  obtain  better  prices  for  their  iron. 
As  usual  on  such  occasions  well  known  brands  of 
city  made  iron  show  little  fluctuation  from  week 
to  week.  Certain  furnaces  have  set  the  figures  on 
gray  forge  and  Bessemer  from  which  they  decline 
to  recede;  but  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
product  of  new  furnaces  to  disturb  the  market 
from  time  to  time  by  the  efforts  to  secure  a  foot¬ 
ing  for  new  brands.  Comparing  the  aggregates 
of  production  and  consumption  there  appears  to 
to  be  an  excess  of  pig  iron  over  the  actual  require¬ 
ments  of  consumption,  but  there  is  not  the  same 
demand  for  all  grades,  and  while*  there  is  an 
abundance  of  certain  numbers  others  are  often  in 
scant  supply. 

The  Eastern  markets  are  reported  firm  with 
prices  ruling  materially  above  those  current  in 
Pittsburg.  Manufactured  iron  active  and  firm 
at  unchanged  prices.  New  business  is  not  spe 
dally  large,  but  there  is  a  steady  run  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  orders,  which  in  the  aggregate  about  equals 
the  current  output,  leaving  the  back  work  prac¬ 
tically  in  abeyance.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  a  go<m  deal  of  skirmishing  round  to  se¬ 
cure  early  deliveries,  which  condition  of  affairs 
seems  likely  to  continue  for  some  time,  perhaps  to 


the  end  of  the  year.  Muck  bar  is  firm  with  qn 
active  demand  and  liberal  transactions,  with  sales 
extending  to  January  and  February,  1891.  Steel 
slabs  and  billets  are  m  moderate  demand;  prices 
have  evidently  touched  the  lowest  point.  No  sales 
reported  below  2,950.  Scrap  material  maintains 
its  firmness  with  a  good  trade  demand.  Skelp 
iron  shows  no  changes  in  values;  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Old  rails  the  demand  was  moderate;  the  de¬ 
cline  seems  to  have  been  checked  with  limited  offer¬ 
ings. 

Coke  Smelted  Lake  and  Native  Ores. 


3,000  Tons  Etessemer,  Dec.,  Jan . f  17.60  cash. 

3.000  Tons  Bessemer,  Oct., .  17.50  cash. 

1.500  Tons  Bessemer,  Jan .  17-50  cash. 

1  000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  15.00  cash. 

1,0 .0  Tons  Bessemer .  18.00  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge .  15.25  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge .  15.25  cash. 

500  Tons  white  Iron . . .  14.50  casn. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge .  15.25  cash. 

500  Tons  White  Iron .  14.50  cash. 

200  Tons  white  Iron .  14.50  cash. 

KiOTons  No.  2  Foundry .  16.25  cash. 

100  Tons  Silvery .  17.00  cash. 

100  Tons  Silvery  Extra .  19.50  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry,  all  ore .  17.50  cash 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry . 17.25  cash. 

Colcc 

150  Tons  No.  2  Mill .  18.75  cash. 

125  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  22.00  cash. 

50  Tons  Cold  Blast .  28.00  cash. 

50  Tons  Cold  Blast  Extra . 30.00  cash. 

50  Tons  Warm  Blast .  25  75  cash. 

Mvek  Bar. 

3,000  Tons  Neutral,  January  and  February. .  31.25  cash. 
2,000  Tons  Neutral,  December,  January  and 

February . 31.35  cash. 

650  Tons  Neutral . 31  25  cash. 

500  Tons  Neutral . 31.00  cash. 

300  Tons  Neutral . 31.00  cash. 

200  Tons  Neutral . . . 31.00  cash. 

Steel  Slabs  and  Billets. 

2,''00  Tons  Billets,  December  and  January. . . .  29..50  cash. 

750  Tons  Billets  and  Stabs .  29.25  cash. 

500  Tons  Billets .  29.50  cash. 

500  Tons  Billets,  spot . 29..')0  cash. 

F irro- Manganese. 

150  Tons  80  per  cent.,  Pittsburg .  71.00  cash. 

Bloom  Ends. 

.500  Tons  Bloom  Ends .  21.75  cash. 

300  Tons  Bloom  Ends . 21.M  cash. 

200  Tons  Bloom  Ends .  21.00  cash. 

Old  Iron  Rails. 

300  Tons  American  T’s  .  28.00  cash. 

Scrap  Material. 

5‘'0  Tons  Crucible  Steel . . net  26.00  cash. 

300  Tons  Iron  Axles . net  28.75  cash. 

200  Tons  No.  1  Wrought  Scrap . net  22.80  cash. 

150  Tons  No.  1  Wrought  Scrap . net  22.50  cash. 

100  Tons  R.  Y.  Cast  Scrap . gross  16.00  cash 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  17, 

Heavy  Chemicals.— On  the  whole  the  chemical 
market  is  strong,  and  tbore  is  a  noticeable  scarcity 
in  a  great  many  of  the  c..u  nicals. 

Caustic  soda  remains  unchanged  so  far  as  avail¬ 
able  stocks  for  prompt  delivery  are  concerned.  We 
quote  this  week:  60per  cent.,3*45(3)3*473^c.;  74-76 per 
cent.;  3*20@3*25c..  and  77  per  cent.,  3*a0@3*25c. 

Carbonated  Soda  Ash. — There  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  inquiry  for  this  article,  which  remains 
pretty  much  as  reported  last  week.  We  quote  48 
per  cent,  at  l*55(a  l*60c.  and  58  per  cent,  at  l*.50c. 

Caustic  Soda  Ash. — There  is  not  much  doing  in 
caustic  ash,  which  is  quoted  at  l'5.5c. 

Sal  soda  is  in,  but  moderate  demand,  owing  to 
the  recent  advance  in  prices. 

Buyers  are  unwilling  to  place  their  orders  at 
present  quotations,  but  holders  decline  to  lower 
offerings,  since  the  available  stock  supply  is  very 
limited.  Quotations  are  given  l*13@l-l73^. 

Bleaching  powder  is  scarce  and  fairly  strong  at 
l*573^@l*60c. 

Acids. — The  acid  market  is  unchanged  in  every 
respect.  A  fair  amount  of  business  at  the  former 
low  prices.  We  repeat  our  last  quotations:  Acid, 
per  100  pounds  in  New  York  and  vicinity :  Acetic, 
$i.723^@$2.20;  muriatic,  18-degree,  fi0c^?$1.20; 
muriatic,  20-degree,  90c  .@$1.50;  muriatic,  22-degree, 
90c.@$1.75;  nitric,  36-degree,  $2.75@$.3.25;  nitric, 
40-degree,  $3.25@$4.50;  nitric,  42-degree,  $3.7£@' 
$4.75;  sulphuric.  60-degree,  70@'80c.,  and  sulphuric, 
^-degree,  80@;95c. 

Fertiliz  i  ng  Chemicals. — There  has  not  been  very 
much  business  in  fertilizers  during  the  current 
week.  Prices,  on  the  whole,  have  undergone  no 
quotable  change,  and  we  accordingly  repeat  them: 
High  grade  dried  blood,  $1.80@:$1.85.  For 
the  low  grade  the  price  is  $1.'70@,$1.75.  Azotine, 
$1.85@$1.90.  Tankage,  high  grade,  9  to  10  per  cent, 
ammonia  and  15  to  20  per  cent,  phosphate,  $19@.$20 
per  ton,  and  low  grade  7  to  8  per  cent,  ammonia 
and  25  to  30  per  cent,  phosphate,  $18.25@  $18.75.  Fish 
scrap,  $20@f20.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  prime  gas  liquor,  $3.25; 
prime  bone  liquor,  $3.12^.  Concentrated  tankage, 
$1.67>£@$1.70.  Refuse,  bone  black,  guaran¬ 
teed  70  per  cent,  phosiihate,  $17.50@$18  per  ton. 
Dissolved  bone  black  is  nominally  9^.  per  unit 
for  available  phosphoric  acid,  although  on  large 
lots  prices  might  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  acid 
phosphate  80c.  per  unit  for  available  j^osphoric 
acid.  Steamed  bones,  unground,  $20@$23;  ground, 
$25@$26. 

Charleston  rock,  undried,  $6  per  ton:  kiln-dried, 
$7  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  vessels  and  cars,  $6.50@$7.25. 
Freights  by  sail  from  Charleston  to  New  York, 
$2.7^$3.50  per  ton.  Charleston  rock,  ground, 
I  $11.75@$12.25,  ex-vessel  at  NewYork, 


!  Sulphate  of  potash  48  to  52  per  cent,  is  quoted  at 
$1.12^  per  100  pounds;  manure  salts,  high  grade, 
basis,  90  per  cent.,  $2.02V^  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Paul  C.  Trenholm,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  sends 
us  the  following  statistics,  showi^  shipments  of 
phosphate  rock  from  Charleston,  S  C.,  September, 
18^,  1889  and  1890:  1888,  crude,  15,6^  tons;  ground, 
1,167.  In  18!®,  crude,  9,591  tons;  1890,  crude,  18,3TO 
tens. 

Kainit. — There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  article, 
which  remains  at  $9.75@$10,  for  invoice  and  actual 
weights  respectively. 

Muriate  of  Potash.— There  is  a  fair  jobbing  de 
mand  at  former  prices.  Arrivals  this  week 
amounted  to  350  tons ;  quotations  are  $1.77W@ 
^?1.8*2K. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— Very  firm  at  $1.80@$1.85  ac¬ 
cording  to  port.  Future  shipments  are  $1.75  in 
cargo  lots. 

Brimstone.— There  is  practically  no  spot  supply 
in  this  market.  Quotations  to  arrive  qre  $22  for 
best  unmixed  seconds  and  $21.50  for  thirds.  Buy¬ 
ers  think  that  lower  prices  will  prevail  ere  long, 
and  this  prevents  much  actual  business. 

lilverpool.  Oct.  8. 

[Special  Report  by  Messrs  J.  P.  Brunner  &  Co.] 

On  the  spot  business  is  curtailed  owing  to  light 
stocks  all  around. 

Soda  Ash. — There  is  a  little  caustic-ash  to  be  had 
for  this  month  at  prices  ranging  from  lisd.  to  l>^d., 
but  makers  are  fully  sold  in  carbonated  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  19^d.  is  minimum  price  for  November, 
while  in  some  cases  makers  hold  for  l>^d.  per  de¬ 
gree  per  cwt. 

Soda  Crystals  steady  at  £3  5s.@f37s.  6d,  per  ton, 
and  a  fair  business  passing. 

Caustic  Sods. — Owing  to  the  wide  margin  be¬ 
tween  spot  and  Novemher-December  quotations, 
business  for  October  has  been  somewhat  checked 
for  the  last  day  or  two.  Makers  have  little  to  sell 
for  this  month,  but  resellers  are  offering  70  pet 
cent,  at  £11 12s.  6d.,  although  only  to  a  limited 
extent;  60  per  cent.,  £1010s.@£1015s.;  74  per  cent., 
£12  12s.  6d.@£12  15s.;  76  rer  cent.,  £13  5s.  and  up¬ 
wards.  For  November-Deceuiber  delivery  a  large 
business  has  been  done  in  70  per  cent,  at  £11,  and 
5s.@7s.  6d.  per  ton  more  money  is  now  generally 
asked  by  makers. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  “Union”  com¬ 
mittee  will  advance  price  for  the  last  two  months. 

Bleaching  Powder.— There  is  little  to  be  had  for 
October,  and  £6@£6  5s.  may  be  called  nominal 
quotations.  For  November  and  December  £6  58. 
is  minimum  price. 

Chlorate  of  potash  in  good  request,  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  having  been  done,  at  oKd.  per  pound  and  a 
little  is  still  to  be  bad  at  this  figure,  but  5>^d.  per 
pound  generally  asked.  For  last  two  months 
0}^.  per  pound  fs  minimum  price. 

Bicarb  soda  in  request,  and  owing  to  scarcity, 
price  has  been  advanced  to  £7  and  upwards,  for 
one  cwt.  kegs  according  to  quantity,  with  usual 
allowances  for  larger  packages. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  rather  more'inquired  for 
and  steady,  at  £11 15s.  per  ton  for  good  grey  24  per 
cent,  in  double  bags,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  MARKET. 

New  York.  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  17. 

Bricks~r-The  market  is  beginning  to  assume  a 
brisker  movement.  There  has  been  a  good  de¬ 
mand  and  a  good  supply,  and  there  Is  a  general 
firmer  tone  noticeable.  In  view  of  the  late 
troubles  which  involved  a  cessation  of  business 
of  some  weeks,  and  which  cost  manufacturer^, 
builders,  and  workmen  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  the  trading  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be 
to  prove  an  offset  to  the  losses  alluded  to.  but  the 
outlook  is  one  which  betokens  improvement  in  the 
near  future.  Our  quotations  this  week  are : 
Haverstraws.  $6@'$fi.75  per  thousand;  Uprivers, 
$5..50@$6.50;  Jerseys,  $4.75@$5,50,  and  pale,  $3.25@ 
$3.50  per  thousand. 

Lime. — There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  lime  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  supplies, 
which  necessitated  some  measure  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  diminution  in  the  stock.  Under  the  press¬ 
ure  brought  to  bear  on  the  market  by  this  reduc¬ 
tion  of  10  cents  per  barrel  quite  an  amount  of  lime 
was  sold,  and  there  is  still  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lime  here.  Very  little  Rockland  lime  is  on  the 
way,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  the  St.  John  ar¬ 
ticle.  Of  the  latter  there  are  at  present  writing 
only  1,100  barrels  in  the  market.  Quotations  are : 
Rockland  lime,  common,  90c.,  and  finishing,  $1.10 
St,  John,  common  and  finishing,  80(o;90c.;  Glen 
Falls,  common  and  finishing,  90c.@$1.10. 

Cement. — A  good  deal  of  business  is  reported  in 
the  market  for  cement.  There  is  a  very  good  de¬ 
mand  for  certain  brands  of  the  imported  varieties. 
Since  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect  the  price 
has,  of  course,  advanced;  nevertheless  some  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  an  imported 
brand,  the  use  of  which  guarantees  more  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  generally  the  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  cement  has  largely  increased  of  late.  We 
quote  this  week  :  Rosendale,  $1@$1.10;  Portland, 
American,  $2.25@$2.50;  foreign,  $2.35@$2.75: 
special  brands,  $2.60@$2.85;  Roman,  $2.80@$3 
Keene’s  coarse,  $4.50@$5.50;  Keene’s  fine,  $7.25@ 
$8.50  per  barrel. 


Oct.  18,  1890. 
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STOCK  MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Baltimore,  md. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Company.  L.  H.  L.  H. 

Atlantic  Coal . 9  _  9  _ 

Balt.  &  N.  C . 07(*  .14  .KKsf  .15 

BiK  Vein  Coal . 74@  .90  .77@1.30 

Conrad  Hill .  .10 

Cons.  Coal .  -  .26  _ 

Diamond  Tunnel .  .  . 

George’s  Crk.  C .  1.12  1.15 

Lake  Chrome  .  .  . 

Maryland  &  Charlotte  _  — 

North  sitate .  .05  _ 

Silver  Valley . 60(d  .63  .65 

Brices  bid  and  asked,  lowest  and  high¬ 
est,  during  the  week  ending  October  16. 

Blrmlngbam,  Ala. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Company.  L.  H.  L,  H. 

Ala.  Coal  &  I.  Co .  .  fl<>0 

Ala.  Conn.  C.&C.  Co.  _  |23 

Ala.  R.  Mill  Co .  $60 

‘Alice  Furnace .  $103  .... 

Anna  Howe  Q.  Mg.Co.  $%  $% 

Bessemer  Land .  $33>t  _ 

Bir.  Mg.  &  Mfg .  $65 

Cahaba  Coal  Mg.  Co.  ...  $70 

Camille  Gold  Mg.  Co.  $14  _ 

De  bardeleben  C.  & 

I.  Co .  $6314  $65 

Decat.  L.  Imp .  $12  _ 

Decatur  Min.  L .  $21  .... 

Ensley  Land  .  .  $10 

‘Eureka .  **$99  $10214 

Florence  L.  &  Mg. 

Co .  $20  $21 

Gadsen  Land .  $414^^114  _ 

Hecla  Coal  Co .  $10  — 

Hen.  S.  &  M.  Co .  $60 

Jagger-Townl’y  C.  & 

C.  Co .  $814  $10 

Mag-Ellen  .  $100  ....  | 

Mary  Lee  C.  &  R.Co.  $25  — 

Shettleld  C.  &  I.  Co...  $.5114  $5214i»$53 

Sloss  I.  &  S  .  —  $40 

tSloss  I.  &  S  .  $90U,  $93 

U  Sloss  I.  &  S .  $45  $60 

Tuscaloose  C.  I.  &  L. 

Co .  $22 

Ten.  C.  &  I.  Co .  $39  $11 

“  nref .  $94 

Vulcan  C.  &  C.  Co  .  $5  .... 

Woodstock  I.  Co....  $23  $33 

Prices,  highest  and  lowest,  bid  and 
asked  during  week  ending  October  13. 

*  Bonds,  f  First  mortgage.  }}  Second 
mortgage.  “  Without  interest. 

Pinsburet  I*M>  Oct.  15. 

Company.  B.  a.  Closing 

Allegheny  Gas  Co.... $39.00  $^.00 


Mountain  Key . 

Nellie . 

Old  Colonv  . 

Pat  Murphy,  Colo. 

Puzzle . 

Richmond  Hill . 

Samoa . 


Wire  Patch. 
Yuma,  Ariz., 


Appalachian,  N.  C. 


Comstock,  Utah. 
Cordova . 


I  Denver  Gr.ld,  Colo. 


Garfield,  Nev 


New  Consolidated. 


New  Flagstaff,  Utah., 
i  Newfoundland,  N.  F.. 


Pinos  Altos,  Mex. . . 


.40 

.45 

.io« 

.12 

lieo  ■ 

2  0744 

1.00 

1.0744 

1.02^ 

1.05 

.12 

.1344 

.  .42^ 

.50 

otatloiis 

>ns 

Oct.  4. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Is.  6d. 

is. 

£11-16 

£916 

9d. 

3d. 

m 

£44 

4s.  6d. 

4a 

38.'  ‘Sd. 

'28.' 9d., 

6d. 

ls.6d. 

Is. 

28. 

Is. 

£244 

£2 

28.  3d. 

Is.  9d. 

Is.  6d. 

6d. 

28. 

l8.6d. 

Is.  6d. 

6d. 

28.  3d. 

Is.  9d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is. 

25s. 

20s. 

218. 

208. 

78. 

6d. 

6d. 

3d. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

4s.  6d. 

4s. 

Ssi'M. 

*Sa. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

£4 

£344 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

£44 

£94 

17s.  6d. 

168.  6d. 

13s. 

128. 

9s. 

8s. 

£144 

£44 

Is.  6d. 

Is. 

Is. 

6d. 

58.  6d. 

6s. 

£94 

£94 

Is. 

6d. 

8s. 

78. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

Is.  9d. 

Is.  3d. 

Bridgewater  Gas  Co .  $50.00  50.00 

ChartiersVal.  Gas. .,.*33.38  *10.50  ‘40.00 

Columbia  Oil  Co .  *2.00  ‘3.00  *3.00 

Consolidated  Gas  Co . 

East  End  E.  Light  Co . 

East  End  Gas  Co . 

Forest  Oil . 

Haziewood  Oil  Co . ‘50.25  ‘50..50  '50.50 

La  Noria  Mining . 17  .19 

Luster  Mg.  Co . *16.50  *19.50  *18.75 

Mansfield  C.  &  C.  Co .  . 

Manuf’turers  Gas  Co.  13.00  30.00  30.00 

Nat.  Gas  Co.  of  W.Va .  — 

N.Y.&Clev.GasCoal.  32..50  31.00  32.50 

Ohio  Valley  Gas .  16.00  40.00  20.00 

Pennsylvania  Gas .  15.00  15.00 

People’s  Natural  Gas . 

People’s  N,  G.  &  P. 

Co .  15.00  15.25  15.13 

Philadelphia  Co . *28.63  ‘30.25  *28.75 

Pine  Run  Gas  Co . 

Pittsburg  Gas .  75.00  75.00 

Silverton  Co _  l.M  .  1.50 

South  Side  Gas . 

Tuna  Oil  Co .  66.00  66.00 

Union  Gas .  .... 

Washington  Oil  Co..  80.00  90.00  82.50 

W’house  Brake  Co . 

W’houseA.  B.  Co... .113.00  115.00  113.00 

W’house  E. Light _ *28.13  *32.00  *29.00 

W’moreland  &  Camb .  15.00  15.00 

Wheeling  Gas . .  19.00  22.00  21.00 

Yankee  Girl  Mg .  3.50  3.50 

*  Actual  selling  price. 

Prices  bid  and  asked  and  sales  during 


31.00  32.50 

40.00  20.00 


week  ending  Oct.  15: 
Chartiers  Gas  . 

.  25  shs. 

('i$.3894 

Columbia  Oil  Co . 

,  50  “ 

(8$3 

Haziewood  Oil  Co. . . , 

.  3  “ 

(a  $5044 

La  Noria  Mg.  Co _ 

.  60  “ 

«t$20 

Luster  Mining . 

.205  “ 

$1744(8  1844 

Philadelphia  Gas  Co..205  “ 

$2894«t$30 

West.  Electric . 

.  60  “ 

$28'):4(«$2944 

St.  Louis. 

Oct.  15. 

CLOSING  PRICES. 

Company. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Adams,  Colo . 

$1.70 

$1.75 

American  &  Nettie . 

.75 

.80 

Aztec,  N.Mex . 

.05 

.10 

fil- Metallic  . . 

34.00 

35.00 

Central  Silver . 

.1744 

.1894 

Cleveland,  Colo . 

.06 

.07 

Cleveland  &  An’r . 

.06 

Cojur  d’Alene . 

l.CO 

Elizabeth . 

Gold  King  . 

.12 

.13 

Granite  Mountain,Mont. 

47.00 

1.  X.  L..  Colo . 

La  Union . 

.08 

.09 

Little  Albert . 

.2744 

..30 

Montrose  Placer,  Colo.. 

.3894 

.40 

Major  Budd,  Mont . 

.06 

.09 

Mexican  Imp . . . 

Mickey  Breen . 

1.45 

1.4744 

Highest  and  lowest  prices  during  the 
week  ending  Oct.  4. 

Pariti.  Oct.  2. 

Francs. 

Belmez,  Spain .  780.00 

Callao,  Venez  .  52.50 

Callao  Bis.,  Venez .  6.50 

East  Oregon,  Ore .  6.75 

Forest  Hill  Divide,  Cal .  95.00 

Golden  River,  Cal .  130.00 

“  “  parts .  30.00 

Lexington.  Mont  .  120.00 

“  parts .  350 

Rio  Tinlo,  Spain  .  646.25 

Tharsis,  Spain .  155.00 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

Those  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York. 

CHEMEICAUS  and  JTIINERA1.S. 

^cld— Acetic,  »  100  lbs . $1.75@$2.00 

Muriatic,  18“  V  100  lbs . 1.00@1.50 

Muriatic,  20“  ^  100  lbs . 1.12)4@l-75 

Muriatic,  22“  »  100  lbs . 1.37^2.00 

Nitric,  36“  1*  100  lbs . 4.00@4.29 

Nitric,  42“  100  lbs . 6.00@6.25 

Oxalic.  ¥  100  lbs . 6.50tffl0.50 

Sulphuric.  60“  100  lbs . ..80@1.25 

Sulphuric,  66“  f  100  lbs . 1.00@1.75 

Refined.  48p.  c . 294 

Refined,  58“ . 294C<t3 

Alum— Lump,  'P  lb . 194 

Ground,  ^  lb .  I^(a2 

Lump  too,  Liverpool .  £4  17  6 

Sulphate  of  Alumina,  ¥  ton . £4  10 

Ammonia — Sul.,  ^  100  lbs . 3.15 

Carb,  ^  lb . 7)4@8^ 

Aqua  Ammonia— 18“  $  lb . 494 

M“,  ^  lb . 6 

22“.  ^  lb .  6(rt7 

26“,  filb  .  .  lOcail 

A  in  moulates— Azotine,  ^ 

unit .  1  95(0)  2  00 

Blood,  dried,  red,  ^  unit, west  1  80<?i  1  90 
low  grade, 

unit .  1  70@  1  80 

Concentrated  tankage,  $ 

unit .  1  75@  1  80 

Bones,  rough,  ^  ton . 20  00(a23  00 

ground,  ton . 25  00@28  00 

Bone  black,  refuse,  ton. . .  .17  50@19  50 

Kieserite  .  6  OOt®  6  50 

Fish  guano,  dried . 18  50<tfl9  00 

acidulated . 10  00(rf—  00 

wet .  8  50@  9  50 

Phosphate  rock,  f.o.b  Char’n - @ - 

»  undried .  — @  6  — 

dried .  7  00@  7  50 

ground .  8  00@H  50 

Acid  phosphate,  14*  per  unit.  72^4<?'  75 

Arsenic- White,  powdered  lb.  354^314 

Red  ^  lb . 5^(®694 

White  at  Plymouth,  ¥  ton . £12  2  6 

Asbestos— Am.,  ton . $,5()^$.300 

Italian,  ^  on.  c.  i.  f.  L’pool....£18(^£60 

Ashes- Pot,  let  sorts,  lb . 494<?4% 

Pearl . 6l4@6i4 

Asuballum— P.  ton . 13  00 

Prime  Cuban,  ^  lb . 4J4@5V4c. 

Hard  Cuban,  P  ton .  $28.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  ¥  ton .  $30.00 

Egyptian .  8@9 


Bari  um -Nitrate,  ¥  lb .  8@8^ 

Barytes— Sulph..  Am.  prime  whitel7@20 
Sulph.,foreigrn,  floated,^)  toa..l9^a21.50 

Sulph.,  off  color,  f*  ton . 11..50(gl4.00 

Cart).,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  ton . £6 

No.l.Casks,  Runcorn,  “  “  ..  £4  10  0 

No.  2,  bags.  Runcorn,  “  “  . .  3  15  0 

Bleach— Uver  35  p.  c  .  ^  lb. . .  .1.57^(S1.60 

Borax— Refined,  ^  lb . 9V6<<t994 

Concentrated . 794® 894  I 

Refined  “  Liverpool  ¥  ton . £29 

Rrlmstone— Siee  Sulphur, 

Bromine— lb . 37@38 

Chalk— ton .  1.75 

Precipitated,  ^  lb .  494t«i5 

China  Clay— English,  ton  13.5(X^18.50 

-Southern,  ^  ton .  13.50 

Chrome  Vellow-#lb . 10@2 

Cobalt— Oxide,  lb .  2.60(.<i2.90 

Copper— Sulph.EnglishWks.toni^0@£21 

Copperas— Common,  ¥  100  lbs .  70 

Best,  ¥  100  lbs . 75@1.00 

Liverpool,  ¥  ton,  in  casks . £1  15s. 

Cream  of  Tartar— Am.  99* .  22V4 

Powdered.  99  p.  c .  23 

Emery— Grain,  IR  lb .  4}4(^5 

Flour,  ¥  ft) .  294@3V4 

Feldspar— Ground,  ^  ten .  15.00 

Fuller’s  Earth-Lump,  bbl..  9J@95 

Powdered,  ¥  lb .  194(i?2 

Gypsum— Calcined,  ^  bbl .  1. 25(^1  50 

lodlne-Resublimed  . .  2.75 

Kalnlt-¥ton .  $9.75@$10 

Kaolin— iSee  China  Clay. 

Lead— Red,  ^  lb .  694t«9 

White,  American,  in  oil,  _  694(ffi7M 

White.  English,  lb . 8J4<^894 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white .  12i.^i3 

Nitrate .  9@10 

lilnie  Acetate- Amer.  Brown  .95®1.00 
Gray  1.75C'*l.87J4 

liltharge- Powdered,  ^  lb .  61^694 

English  flake,  lb .  9(j*914 

magnesite— Greek,  $  ton .  20.00 

manganese— Crude,  per  unit.. .  23ia28 

Oxide,  ground,  per  lb .  2;4@6V4 

mercuric  Chloride  —{Corro¬ 
sive  Sublimate)  ¥  lb .  70(g72 

metallic  Paint— Brown  per  ton.  $20(a25 

Red . $20t<t25 

mineral  Wool- ^  lb  .  2 

mica— In  sheets  according  to  size. 

1st  quality,  ^  lb .  2^$6.00 

Naphtha— Black .  60 

Ochre— Yellow,  “B.  F.,”  ¥  ton, 

f,  o.  b.  mill . 30.00 

“J.  F,  L.  S.,”  #  tb.  ex  dock .  2!4 

Yellow .  10(«25 

Rochelle .  1.35(<»1.50 

Washed  Dutch . 5@— 

Washed  French .  194®214 

Washed  Nat  Oxford,  Lump....  614^694 
Washed  Nat  Oxford,  Powder.... |7(rt7!4 

Golden . 3^t«f4 

Domestic . 94@1V4 

Domestic,  for  O,  C.  &  W.  P . 

011s«  mineral- 

Cylinder,  light  filtered .  15@20 

Dark  filtered .  14@21 

Extra  cold  test. . .  ^ .  — @— 

Dark  steam  refined . 10(^18 

Phosphate  Bock- S.  Carolina. 

per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Charleston.  .6.00(n7.25 
Ground,  ex  vessel  New  York  — 11.00 
Canadian  Apatite,  lump.  f.  o.  b.  at 

Montreal,  ^  ton . 16.00 

Phosphorus — ¥  lb . 64(tf65 

Precip.,  red  . 100(dlo2 

white . 100(«103 

Plumbago— Ceylon,  f)  lb .  4@5 

American,  ¥  lb .  i>@7 

Potassium— Cyanide,  ^Ib . 39@40 

Bromide.  ^  lb  .  33 

Chlorate,  English,  ^  lb  . 11@14 

Chlorate,  powdered . 13(gl4 

Carb,  ft  lb . 4.70c«5.54 

Caustic,  ^  lb . 7!^^8 

Iodide . 2,65(^2.70 

Muriate,  ¥100  lbs . 1.7794@1.8214 

Nitrate,  refined,  ¥  lb . 6C«8 

Bichromate,  ¥  lb . i0^<*ll 

Dble.  m’ure  salt,  basis  of  48(^50*, 

1.12(gl.20 

Sulphate,  basis  of  90*  ¥  100  lbs. 

2.02^«2.05 

Yellow  Prussiate . 17^(ai8 

Red  Fbnissiate . 42ctf45 

Pumice  Slone— Select  lumps,  lb.  3J4 

Original  cks.,  ¥  B) .  I%<si2 

Powdered,  pure.  ¥  lb .  2l4(^2V4 

Pyrites— N on-cupreous,  p.  units  lOd. 

Quartz— Ground,  ¥  ton . 14.00(dl6.00 

Kotteu  Stone— Powdered,  ¥  lb.  3!4(S314 

Lump,  ¥  lb .  6@10 

Salt— Liverpool,  ground,  ¥  sack  75(f(80 

Turk’s  Island,  ¥  buoh .  25@28 

Salt  Cake -  ¥lb .  60(06214 

Saltpeter— Crude,  ¥  lb .  5V4(g5l4 

Refined,  ¥  tb .  6((t'8 

Sllex.  ¥  ton . 14(^25 

Soda— Carb  9sh.  48* . $.50(01.55 

“  high  test .  1.50(01.55 

Caustic,  48* . 1.50®1.55 

“  high  test . — 

Newcastle,  48* . —  (O  — 

“  high  test . 1.50(Ol.o5 

Bicarb,  English . 3.50(03.75 

“  American .  3(03}4 

Crystal,  carbonate .  1.95^2.00 

Caustic,  6(^ . 3.40(05.50 

“  70* . 3.15(03.25 

‘  74* . 3.15(03.25 

“  77* . 3.15(03.20 

Sal,  English .  1.15(01.25 

American . 1.10^1.15 

Nitrate . 1.80(01.85 

Pi  ussiate . 179^018 

Phosphate  . 7(018 

Stannate .  8(015 

Strontium- Nitrate,  ¥  lb..  .  .  9(69V4 

Sulphur— Roll,  ¥  lb .  194 

Flour,  ¥lb .  20 

Crude  Brimstone,  2s.,  ¥  ton..22  00@23.00 
Crude  Brimstone,3ds,  ¥ton..20,d0@21.50 


s  j  iTlnlt,  23@27*,  S.F.P.,per  unit.40(842V4 

Talc— Ground  French,  ¥  lb .  114(01V4 

Domestic,  ¥  ton ....  . $18@$20 

c.  i.  f.  Liverpool,  ¥  ton .  £4  5 

Terra  Alba— French . 80@85 

English . 75(080 

American,  No.  1 .  — @— 

American,  No.  2 . 40@50 

Tin— Crystals . 15)4(^16 

Muriate . 8(0  3 

Vermillion — American,  ¥  lb..  61 

English  ¥lb  .  82(085 

Vitriol— (Blue),  Ordinary,  ¥  lb.  5^4(0594 

Extra,  ¥  lb .  7 

Zinc  0.\  Ide— Am.,  Dry,  ¥  B).  .  4^ 

Antv  irp.  Red  Seal,  ¥'lb .  6(06^ 

Paris,  Red  Seal,  ¥  B> .  6)4@7 

•  Spot. 

THE  BABEB  HETAUS. 
Aluminum— (Metallic),  per  lb.$1.50(O$2 

Sheet,  per  lb .  2.50 

Arsenic- (Metallic),  per  lb . 40 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram _  4.00 

ulsmuth— (Metallic),  per  lb .  2.75 

t  admlum— ^Metallic),  per  lb .  1.00 

Ualcliim— (Metallic),  per  gram _ 10.00 

Orium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  7.50 

Chromium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  1.00 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb .  6.00 

Dldymlum— (Metallic),  per  gram.  9.i0 

Eroium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  7.50 

Gallium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ 140.00 

Gluciniim— (M.etallic  ,  per  gram..  12.00 

Indium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  9.00 

Irlit  111 m— (Metallic),  per  oz .  7. 00 

lianibaniim— (Metallic),  per  gr..  10.00 

Lithium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ 10.00 

Magnesium  Per  lb .  4,50 

Maugaucse— (Metallic),  per  lb .  1.10 

Chem.  pure,  per  oz.  10.00 
Molybdenum- (Metallic),  pergm  .50 
Niobium— (Metallic),  ger  gram...  5.00 

Osmium— (Metallic),  per  oz . 65.00 

Palladium- (Metallic),  per  oz _ 35.00 

Platinum— (Metallic),  per  oz. .  15.00 

Potassium- (Metallic),  per  lb. _ 28.00 

Rhudlum—(Metallic),  per  gram..  5.00 
Buthciilum— (Metallic),  per  gm..  5.50 
Bubldlum-  (Metall  c),  per  gram.  2.00 

Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz .  1.80 

Sodium— (Metallic),  per  lb. .  2.50 

Strontium- (Metallic),  per  gm . 60 

'Tantallum  (Metallic),  per  gram.  9.00 

'Telurlum— (Metallic),  per  lb .  5.00 

'Thallium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  25 
Tliaiiium- (Metallic),  per  gram..  2.25 
'Thorium— (Metallic),  per  gram...  17.00 

'Tungsten- iMetallic),  per  oz .  2.25 

Uranium— (Metallic),  per  lb .  5.00 

Vanadium— (Metallic),  per  gm...  22.00 

Attrlum— (Metallic),  per  gram _  9.00 

Zirconium— (Metallic),  per  oz _ 65.00 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Bricks— Pale,  ¥  1,000 . .3.50<a4.00 

Jerseys,  ¥  1,000 .  5.00@5.50 

Up  Rivers,  ¥  1,000  .  6.2^6.50 

Haverstraw  seconds,  ¥  1,000  ..  5.50($t6.00 

Haverstraw  firsts,  ¥  1,000  .  6.2^7.00 

Fronts,  nominal,  ¥  1,000  . . . 

Croton .  14.00@16.00 

Wilmington .  20.00(tt21.00 

Philadelphia .  (<?22.00 

'frenton .  <g22.00 

Baltimore .  . 

Building  Stone  —  Amherst 

freestone,  ¥  cu.  ft .  95(dl.00 

Brownstone,  ¥  cu.  ft .  1.00®  1.35 

Granite,  rough,  ¥  cu.  ft .  45<al.25 

Granite,  Scotch,  ¥  cu.  ft . 1.00(®1.15 

Cement— Rosendale,  ¥  bbl .  8^1.10 

Portland,  American,  ¥  bbl _ 2.15<a2.45 

Portland,  foreign,  ¥  bbl .  .  2.4C@2.50 

Portland,  “  special  brands  2.60^2.85 

Roman,  ¥  bbl .  2.75® 2.90 

Keene’s  coarse,  ¥  bbl .  4.50^.50 

Keene’s  fine,  ¥  bbl . 7.2^5(8  50 

Slate— Purple  and  green  roof¬ 
ing,  ¥100  ft .  7.00@7.50 

Red  roofing,  ¥  100  sq.  ft .  12.00 

Black  roofing,  ¥  100  sq.  ft . 4.25@5.50 

Lime— Rockland,  common,  ¥  bbl  —  1.00 

Reckland,  finishing,  ¥  bbl .  1.20 

St.  John,  com.  and  finish.,  ¥  bbl. 90®  95 
Glens  Falls,  com.  and  fin.,  ¥  bbl.8.5(al.l0 

Labor  -Ordinary,  ¥  day . 1.50(j<2.00 

Masons,  ¥day .  4.00 

Plasterers,  ¥  day . 4.00 

Carpenters,  ¥  day  . 3.50 

Plumbers,  ¥  day . ! .  3.50 

Painters,  ¥  day .  2  50((t3.5'i 

Stonesetters,  ¥  day . 3.50(84.00 

Tilelayers,  ¥  day .  3.50(81.50 

Bricklayers,  ¥  day . 4.00 
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any  one  who  will  indicate  any 


other  articles  which  might  with 


advantage  be  quoted  in  these 


tables  or  who  will  correct  any 


errors  which  may  be  found  in 


these  qnotationa. 
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DIVIDENO-PAYINC  MINES. 


NON-DIVIDENO  PAYING  MINES. 


I  Name  aiid  Location  op 
Company. 


1  Adams,  8.  L . Colo. . 

2  Alice,  8.  c . Hont. 

3  AlmaANel  WoodC.,o  Idaho 

4  American  &  Nettle,c.  Colo. . 
3  Amy  &  SilYer8mith,s.  Mont. 

6  Atlantic,  c . Mich.. 

7  Argenta,  s . Nev. . 

Aspen  Mg.  &  S.,  s.  L..  Colo. . 

3  Aurora,  i . Mich.. 

JO  Badger,  s . Ont. .. 

11  Baastcic,  o.  s . Colo. . 

12  Belle  Isle,  s . Nev. . 

13  Belcher,  o.  8 . Nev. . 

14  Bellevue,  Idaho,  8.  l.  Idaho 

15  Bi-Metallic,  s . Mont. 

13  Bodie  Con.,  o.  8 . Cal. ., 

17  Boston  &  Mont.,  a _ Mont. 

13  Boston  &  Mont.,  c.  s.  IMont. 

13  Breece,  s . iColo. . 

201  Brooklyn  Lead.  L.  s. .  |Ctah . 

21 !  Bulwer,  o . |Cal. . . 

22  Bunker  Hill  &  Sull..  I  Idaho  { 

23lcaledonia,  o . {Oak  ..j 

24;Calllope,  8 . Colo. . 

25  Calumet  &  Hecla. c. .  Mich..' 
26|carbonate  Hill,  s.  L. .  Colo.  .1 

27icarllsle,  o . iN.  M..| 

2S|Ca8tle  Creek,  o —  .  .  Idaho! 

23|catalpa,  s.  l . Colo. . 

30;  Central,  c . Mich..! 

31 !  Chrysolite,  s.  L . Colo,  .i 

32:ColoradoCentral,s.i.  Colo. . 

38 1  Confidence,  8.  L . Nev... 

34!Con8.  Cal.  &  Va.,o.a.  Nev... 

®  Contention,  8 . Arlz.. 

3B  ••Cop. Queen  Con.,c.  Ariz.. 

37  Crescent,  s.  l.  o . Utah . 

33 1  Crown  Point,  o.  s _ Nev... 

39|Daly,  8.U . Utah. 

40  Deer  Creek,  8.  o . Idaho 

41lDeadwood-Terra, o..  Dak.. 
42j  Derbec  B.  Grav.,  o.  s.  Cal. . . 

43jDunkin,  s.  L . Colo.. 

tilDunstone,  o.  8.  L . Mont. 

45iEcllpae . Colo. . 

WiElknorn.  o.  8 . Mont. 

lljEmplre  Lt.,  G .  Mont. 

WlEureka  Con.,  o.  s.  l..  Nev... 
43  Evening  Star,  s.  l...  .  Colo. . 

50; Excelsior,  o . Cal... 

51 :  Father  de  Smet,  o. . .  Dak . . 

52  Franklin,  c . Mich.. 

SSlFreeland,  o.  s.  c . Colo.  .1 

54  Garfield  Lt.,  g.  s . Nev... 

55;Gould  &  Curry,  o.  s. .  Nev... 

56jGrand  Prize.  8 . Nev... I 

57iOranlle,  8.  L . Idaho' 

58 {Granite  Mountain,  s.  Mont., 
53:Green  Mountain,  o..  Cal.  ..i 
80  Hale  &  Norcross,  o.  s.  Nev...' 
81'Hecla  Con.,  s.  o.  i_  c.  Mont. i 
';2|Hel’aMg.&Red.o.s.u  Mont.j 

M'Holmes,  s . Nev...j 

m :  Holyoke,  o . '  Idaho  i 

85  Horiiestake,  o . ;  Dak. . , 

88  Honorlne,  s.  L . lUtah.; 

87  Hope,  8 . Mont.j 

88, Hom-SlIver,  8.  L . {Utah. I 

89. Hubert.  o . jColo..' 

70  Idaho,  o . Cal. .. 

7l!Ideal,  s.  L . {Colo. . 

^  Illinois,  8 . N.  M.. 

73  Independence,  s . Nev. . 

74  Iron  Hill,  8 . iDak. .{ 

75  Iron-Silver,  s.  l . Colo. .{ 

76; Jackson,  o.  s . Nev.  . 

77  Jay  Gould . 'Mont., 

78  Joculstlta, L . |Mex..; 

79: Jumbo,  o . IColo.  .j 

80 ;  Kearsarge,  c . ;  Mich..  > 

81.Kentuck . Nev. .; 

82  La  Platta,  8.  L . IColo. . 

33  Leadville  Con.,  8. 1-i.lColo.  .j 
^  Lexington,  o.  s . ; Mont. 

85  Uttle  Chief,  s.  L . Colo. .{ 

86  Little  Pittsburg,  s.L.iColo.  .1 

87  Uttle  Rule .  Colo..! 

88'Mainraotb . lUtah.' 

89  Martin  White,  s . iNev.  . 

90  Mary  Murphy,  o.  s. . .  jColo. .: 

91  Matchless,  s . jColo..' 

92  May  Mazeppa . iColo. . ' 

93  Minnesotta.  c . Mich.. 

94  Mono,  o . Cal. ..' 

95  Montana.  Lt.,  o.  s _ Mont. 

96  Morning  Star,  s.  l.  . .  ;Colo. . 

97  Moulton.  8.  G . :Mont. 

98  Mount  Pleasant,  o...;Cal. ..: 

9*'Mt.  Diablo,  s . Nev. .' 

180  Napa.  ^ .  Cal...' 

101 1 Kavajo, o.  8 . 'Nev. 

102  New  Guston,  s . iColo.  .■ 

1(8  N.  Hoover  Hill,  o.  8. .  N.  C. . 

104  Northern  felle,  s _ Nev. .{ 

105  North  Belle  Isle,  s...  Nev..' 

106. North  Star,  o . Cal.  ..1 

107  Ontario,  s.  l . Utah.' 

108  Ophir,  o.  8 . Nev. . 

109  Original,  8.  c . Mont. 

110  Oro . iCkJlo. . 

Ill 'Osceola,  c . Mich.. 

112  Oxford,  o . IN.  S..! 

113;Paradlse  Valley,  o.8.;Nev.  .■ 

IM'PaiTot,  c . Mont.' 

llsipeacock,  8.  o.  c . jN.  M..: 

116  Plumas  Eureka,  o...  Cal.. .! 

I17'Plutus,  G.  8.  c.  L . jColo. .. 

llSiPlymouth  Ck>n.,  o _ Cal .. . 

119  Quicksilver,  pref.,  <j.  Cal .. . | 
120,  “  com..  <}.  Cal. ..I 

121  Quincy,  c . 'Mich..' 

IS  ^public,  c . iMlch..; 

123  Richmond,  8.  l . 'Nev. 

124;Rldge.c . ;Mlch..' 

125  Robinson  Ck>n.,  s.  L. .  Colo. .! 

126  Robert  E.  Lee,  8.  L...1C0I0..! 

127. Savage,  s . 'Nev.  .| 

128  Shoshone,  o . ;IdahO; 

129  Sierra  Buttes,  o . jCal.  ..I 

ISOISierra  Nevada,  o.  8..'Nev. 

131  Sierra  Nevada,  8.  L.  .'Idaho. 

132  Sliver  Cord,  o.  8.  L. . .  |(3olo. .' 

1-33  Sliver  King,  8 . Ariz..j 

134  Silver  Mg.  of  L.  V. . . .  N.  M..  | 
1.35  Silverton,  o.  8.  L . j(3olo.  .1 

136  Small  Hopes  Con.,  s. IColo. . 

137  Spring  Valley,  o . iCal.. . 

138  Standard,  o.  s . !Cal.. . 

139  Stormont,  8. . jCtah. 

140  St.  Joseph, L . Mo.,  .j 

141  Swansea,  o . jCoIo. .' 

142  Tamarack,  c . Mich..! 

143  Tombstone,  o.  8.  L. . .  1  Ariz. .  1 

144  United  Verde.c . Ariz.. 

145  Valencia. II . 'N.  H..| 

146  Viola  Lt.,  8.1. . 'Idaho! 

147  Ward  Con.,  8.  L. . O>lo.  .■ 

14S:Yankee  Girl . iColo. . 

149  Yellow  Jacket,  o.  8.  Nev.. 

150  Weeb  City,  L.  z . Mo.  .. 

ISLWoodslde . lUtah.  . 

1521  Young  America . jCal... 


S41,419|.... . .  ....  .  247,530jAug..  18871 


21,600,000 

12/100,000 

1,400,000 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 

3,000,0l»l| 

1.00U,0(Kli 

5,000,0m, 

io,oii),oou 

5,om,oooi 

1,000,000! 

10U,000| 

1,000,000' 

5I»,0(U 

5,000,000 

500,000 

10,(80,000 

10,000,000 

l,0(X),000j 

.5,018,000 

5IM,0l8j 

10,800,000' 

10,000,000: 

500,(Ulj 

10,0IW,000l 

1,250,0(8' 

’.1,200,0(8' 

1.500. (8ol 
3,315,000! 

io,iui,ooo; 

2l8,a8 

12.500,0(8 

5(8,U8 

1, (18, U8 

10.0(8,0(8: 

1,000,U8; 

310,000' 

1,5(8,000 

100,000 

10.000,000! 

2,5(8,000j 

10,000,000! 

5,0(8,(80; 

2,000,0(8; 

2.500. a8 

2, (80,(t8 
1,250,(80 

3, («8,(80 
2,0(8.01X1 

4, a8,0001 
4,000,000; 

10,W8.000' 
20,0(8, (X8 
5(8,000 
10,«8,(80: 
UMHXXOOO; 

:eo,(80 

5(8,(X8; 

1,(X8,(80 

1.000.0(8 

5, (80,W8 
3,ax),ooo; 

1. (80.U8. 

2. (80,000 
1,50,000 

.5.0(8,0(8 

7(8,000 

10,(80,000 

500,(80 

:80.(80 

5.0ai,0(8 

10.0(8.(X8 

1, a8,a8 
15,(80,0(8' 
10,000,0(8' 

1.500, (801 
5(8,000, 

1,250,000; 

125,000; 

10,(80,000! 

1,800,0(8' 

2, (*8,U8i 
l,ly6/!50' 
2,0U  1,0(8' 
5,000,000' 
4,3(  8.000; 
5,7(8,000' 
1,0(8,0(81 
5,000,0(81 

I, 350,000; 

5(8,000 

10,'Ji8,0(8 

10,000,(80! 

II. 2(8.(X8' 
150.(80 

2,225.000! 

10,U8,0(8 

1, (X8,(D0i 

4.500, (18; 

10,0(8,000 

5(X),(89' 

2, a8,0(8: 

5,n;8,‘J!w; 

200,(X8| 

10.000,(801 

500,(80 

1/98,0001 

600,000' 

1,000,000 

12/98,0(8; 

3,000,000' 

150,0(8' 

750,0(8' 

2,000,000! 

2,5(8,0(8 

12,(80,(X8] 

5S,U8| 


2,000,000 

250,(80 

10,0(8,000 

10,000,000! 

10,400,000; 

1,'«0,0(8 

5,000,(80' 

10,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

5.(80,000 

5U)/I(8 

10.000,000 

3,(8U,0(XI 

10,(80,(80 

1,(80,000 

2,5(8,(«8' 

l,5(8.(80j 

1,000,0(8 

100.(X8 

3,000,000 

500,000 

io,(X8,a8! 

2,750,000 


40,000  $2(8, 0(8  April  1875  $1.00 

1(8,(80  100  336,0(»!July.  1389  .10 

200.(80  10  •  . 

100,000  20  . 

.50,000  5  . 

1(8,0(8  100  •  . 

i00,(X8  100  190,000  Dec.. 1 1889  .15 

104,(80  1(8  2,978,(X8  June  1890  .  50 

125.(80  10  120,(80  Dec. .  1889;  .25 

200,000  25  . 

100,(80  100  575,000  Nov..  1889  .» 

250,(80  10  •  . 

100,000  25  •  .  . 

28,a8  25  •  . 

50,000  10  . 

1(8,0(8  10  130,000  Aug..  1889  .25 

300,(80  10  *  . 

100,000  1(8  505,000  May .  1885  '  .15 

1.000,(80  . 


130,000  Aug..  1889 

*  . . . . .  . 

505,000  May .  1885 


00  660,000  Aug..  ISX  1.00 

10  40,0(8  Feb..  1880  .20 

^.000  Oct.  1390  .10 

155,(80  Oct. .  1887  1.87)6 

37,5(8  Mar  .  1890  .25 

400,(80  Mar.  1884  1.00 

15  300,0(8  Dec..  1879  .25 

50  15,397,(80lApril  1876  1.00 
25  218.0(8' Jan..  1887  .10 

150,0(8  Sept.,  1890  .25 

»  1,602,572  April  1885  .  50 

520,(80  June  1336  1.15 
. .  1,450,(XX)  Aug..  1890  .  50 

2,000  Feb..  1^  .01 

127,(X8  July.  1887  .05 

25  l'ra,(X8  Jari..  1884  .10 


Name  and  Location  of 
Company. 


2  AUegheny,  s . Colo. 

3  Allouez,  c . Mich. 

4  Alpha  Con.,  o.  s . Nev. 

5  Alta,  s .  Nev. 

6  Amador, G . Cal.. 

7  American  Flag,  a....  Colo. 

8  Amity,  8 . Colo. 

9  Anglo-Montana,  Lt..  Mont. 

10  Astoria,  o . Cal. . . 

11  Banrelona,  o . Nev. . 

12  Bechtel  Con.,  o . Cal. . . 

13  Belmont,  s . Nev. . 

14  Best  &  Belcher,  a.  s. .  Nev. . 

15  Big  Pittsburg.  8.  L. . .  Colo. . 

16  Black  Oak,  o . Cal. .. 

17  Boston  Con.,  o . Cal. . . 

18  Bremen,  s . N.  M. . 

19  Brownlow,  g . Colo. . 

20  Brunswick,  o . Cal. . . 

21  Bullion,  o.  8 . Nev. . 


100,000  1(8  505,000  May .  1885  '  .15  194,0(8  Oct..  1890  .08 

(80,(80  . .  90,000  April  1890  .01 

1(8,000  25  1,200,(80  . .  .34,350,000  May .  1890  5.00 


2l8,(XX)  5 

1(8,U8  1 

.300,000  10 

20,000  25 

200,(80  50 

•275,0:8  10 

•24,960  .... 
216,U8  100 


80,000  April  1884  .05 


1«),(80  Oct.  .1861 


May.  1890 
108,(X8  Jan..  1885 


.20  3,466,8(8  April  1890  .25 


•.B0,0(W  50| . . . . .  12,587,500  Dec..  1884 


140,(80  10 

600,(80  -25 
1(8,000  1(8 
150,000  3) 
•2(8,000  5 

•200,1X8  25 

100,a8  100 

2(8, («8  -25 

•200,(X81  5 

100,0001  1 
118,000  10 
100,000  5 

.50,0(81  1(8 
.yMX8l  10 
1(8, 0(8  1(8 
1(8,(X8  1(8 
40,(80  25 
•200.000  -25 

100,000  5 

1(8,000  100 
l(8.(X8i  1(8 
.5(8,(IXlj  1 

400,(80  25 

r25.U8  10 


663.(X8I  5 

1(8.000'  lOOi 
2(8.(l8i  1| 

12>,(80,  118 
•250.(80  2! 

1(8,0181  lOi 
l(8,0!8j  •251 
1.018,(801  11 
3,1U);  1(8 
50.(XX1j  101 
1(8.UX»'  1 

l(8,U8i  1(8 
•250, 08|  10 
.5W).(X8l  -20' 
.50.0(8!  1(8! 
40.0(8!  5| 

250,(801  101 
•200,01X(;  lOl 
50.0(81  25: 
;8.(80i  1(8, 

•2no,«8  10; 

418,(80  10, 

40,0(Kt  KXO 
•JUUGO  .50 
•218,0(X)!  KXV 
•5!8.(X8'  1. 

400.(80'  -251, 


2,425,000  Sept.  1889 


90,(X8!Dec..  1881j 


50,U8  July.  I81S 


3,500'  lOOj 
.5(X),(I8!  1' 

1(8,000;  ij 
40.(X8,  -25 
50,000;  KXC 
660.(80'  5; 
118,(80  10; 
4(8.0(8'  5' 

150,(80'  Ij 
50,1X8  1(8! 
1(8,000  7; 

100,(80  1(8 
100,0(8'  5; 

r/o.ooo,  2)(! 
50,(80  1(8: 
118,000'  100; 
100,0(8'  10! 


lOO.OOOj  5 
50,000  -25 
1-25,(80  1 

100,(80;  lOOi 
180,0001  lOj 
•200,(80  10 


.57,0Ui;  1(8' 
40,000l  -251 
100,0(8'  .50' 
51,(80j  25 
•20.0001  25 


15U.U8  1{ 

122,5(8  10; 

100,(80  Kxi; 
1,00(1,0(8  Ij 
45(^U8  10! 

100,(18  100 
.500,a8i  1 

200,(80:  10 
250,0(8'  20 
200,(18  1 
100,000  100! 

500,0(8  II 
150,000  10 

60,(80  10 
40,1X8  25! 

.500,(X8|  251 
3l8,(Ul!  lOi 
1,518|  1(8 


550,(XX 

• 

jjune 

188S 

..50 

.560,aX)|Sept 
■2(X),(0)iNov. 
•220,(0)  Jime 

1885 

1878 

1871 

i.(j6 

1.00 

! 

.3,988,80 

785,000 

Isept 

jJan.. 

180 

1890 

.•25 

..30 

» 

1 

( 

5,142,80 

April 

IMX) 

.50 

* 

.r*n,nnn 

2i)O,0')6 

37,500 

* 

Isiay. 

July. 

April 

iHTK 

1^ 

1 

i.iNi 

.05 

* 

* 

:340,000 

134,000 

» 

Oct. . 
July. 

1889 

.2(j 

•237,500 

Nov.. 

1881) 

.•20, 

190,000 

406,930 

* 

Oct.. 

Aug.. 

180) 

i.ixi 

.30 

* 

* 

$ 

. 

L3nn,iinn 

>$ 

Feb.. 

iiio 

.-25 

. 

4a(»,(jou 

April 

.Sept. 

180) 

.... 

1.00! 

.•25; 

. 1 

* 

1.37,500 

June 

. 

1880 

16b! 

.5(X),000'ApriI 

* 

4-25,n0)jJan.. 

395,IXX)!April 

.  .1 . 

180) 

im 

.15; 

8.00i 

-20| 

1 

4,2lb.«6 

* 

. 

April 

i^‘) 

. 

.50 

. 

'480,000 

* 

April 

1876 

1.60 

.57,000 

April 

1888 

.15 

* 

• 

§§ 

Dec.. 

Dec.. 

1862 

1889 

.30 

219,939 

* 

Mar . 

1886 

.50 

6,»M,000 

Nov.. 

1889 

.50 

6,^,9i6 

» 

May. 

1890 

.50 

130,000 

S«.pt. 

1890 

.30 

......... 

• 

.*iO,(J0O 

• 

Oct.. 

June 

1886 

180) 

.•25 

.50 

• 

33!‘,f0l 

April 

1885 

3.(0 

5,508,000 

Mar . 

1889 

.90 

..  •210,000  Feb..  1889  .  50 

•228,000  Oct. .  188S  .(B 

50;  11,588,000  Jan..  1875  2.(8 
. .  1,612,500  Aug..  1890  .25 

20,0(X)June  I889  .(6 

..  11,(80,000  Nov..  1887  .10 

10  240,a8  Oct. .  1890  .10 

:190,(80  Oct. .  1889  .05 

6,0(X)  Nov..  1888  .  03 

20,(X8  Nov..  1887  .10 

50  850,(80  July.  1887  .05 

70.500  Oct. .  1887  .  37! 


(75,(80  Oct. .  1880  .  25  50  Eureka  Tunnel,  8.  L.  Nev... 

125,0(8  Dec..  1885  .  20  51  Exchequer . Nev... 

960,(80  Jan..  1889  2.00  52  Found  Treasure,  o.  s.  Nev... 

190.(X8  July.  1886  .10  53  Gogebic  I.  Syn.,  I _ Wls.. 

95,0(8  April  1888  .•12)k  54  Gold  Cup,  8 . . Colo. . 

tJS.IXX)  Oct. .  1870  10.00  55  Golden  Era,  s . Mont. 

i-25,(X8  Jan..  18»)  .30  56  Gold  Placer,  a . Colo. . 

28,4(8  Oct. .  1889  .02  57  Gold  Rock,  G . Cal. . . 

118,0(8  July.  1890  .  50  58  (ioodshaw,  o . Cal. .. 


5-25,(X8  Jan..  1890 
28,4(8 Oct. .  1889 


21‘2,0(8  Nov..  1881  .07)6  59  Grand  Belt.c . Tex.  . 

1,1(S.(X8  July.  1888  .  50  60  Grand  Duke . Colo.. 


l,5(8,(X8l April  1889  .!)((  61  Great  Remance,  o...  U.S.C. 

197.979j July.  1886  .  06  I  62  Gregory -Bobtail,  G.. .  Colo. . 

75.000  April  1886  .-25  63iGregory  (Jon.,  o . Mont. 

•27,(X8!Feb..  1883  .10  I  64jHarlemM.  &  M.Co.,o.  Cal. . . 

.5,5(0, 750 1  Oct..  18!X)  .10  65!Head  Cent.&Tr.,s.o.  Ariz. . 

125,(80'.Sept.  1887  .  05  66|Hector,  o . Cal... 

•2:B,-252j  April  1888  .25  67  Highland,  c . Mich.. 

4.150,(X8  June  1890  .r2)4!  OS'Holywood . Cal... 

•247,0(8  Dec. .  18891  .«X»h!  (WjHortense,  s . Colo.. 

5.-235,9(8  Dec. .  ISjlS  5.(8  70  Huron,  c . Mich.. 

15,000|0ct. .  1886  .05  71  Iron, Gold  &Sllver,s.  N.  M.. 

4.5.(X8lApril  1889  .‘20  ?2  Irouton,  I .  Wls. . 

2‘25,(80iSept.  1879  .‘25  73  Iroquois, c . Mich.. 

156,250!Nov..  1887  .07)6  74  J.  D.  Reymert . Ariz.. 

•2,5(X),0(8j April  1889  .  20  75  Julia  (Jon.,  G.  8 . Nev... 

55,000!June  I889I  .10  '  76iLacrosse,  G . Colo.. 

459,0(8'May .  1890  .  04  i  njLee  Basin,  s.  I - ....  (Jolo.. 

l,20O,(X8:  Feb..  1885  .  50  j  78 !  May  (lower  Gravel...  Cal. .. 

35.(X8  (X-t..  1887  .02)41  79;Medora,  o . Dak.. 

10(),(XX)lJan..  1890;  2.(8  '  80 1  Mexican,  o.  s . Nev... 

l,350,0(8jDec..  1886  .10  !'  8l!Middle  Bar,  G . Cal... 

610,0(8lsept.  1882  .30  j  82|Mlke  &  Starr,  8.  L. ...  Colo. . 

4,423,0(8' April  1889  .05  ;  83!  Mollie  Gibson . (Jolo.. 

6(«, (XBj Jan..  1885  2.(X»  84 ! Monitor,  G . Colo.. 

810,a8lJan..  189o!  .05  85  ilutual  Mg.  &  Sm....  Wsh. 

l,06O,(X8|Mar  .  I88O!  .50  1  86!Native,c . Mich.. 

:8,(80;June  189o!  .((2  |  87  j  Neath,  o . Colo.. 

4a),(X»!Aug..  1890|  .10  '  88  Nevada  Queen,  8 . Nev... 

140,a»| Dec..  1886'  .'25  {  89lNew  Germany,  o....  N.  S.. 
175,a8!Mav  .  1888  j  5.a»  I  IXljNew  Pittsburg,  8,  L..  Colo. . 
15,(XX)  Fell..  189(1  .(Xi)^;  9l!N.  Commonw  h,  8....  Nev... 

50,0(8  Oct.  1890  .  01  !  92jNorth  Standard,  o...  Cal. .. 

1.8-20,000  Mar .  1876! .  93  Noonday . Cal. . . 

T2,500  Mar .  1886i  .25  ;  94  Oneida  Chief,  G . Cal. . . 

2.489,675  Oct. .  1890;  .06  j  95jOriental  &  Miller,  8..  Nev... 

850,0(X)  Dec..  I889!  .20  96  Osceola,  o . Nev... 

380,0(8  Dec..  18871  .07)61  97  Overman,  o.  s . Nev... 

150,(X8  Feb..  1887  .  30  I  98;Park,s . Utah. 

160.0(X)  Oct. .  1889  .  20  jl  99  j  Peer,  8 . Ariz.. 

380,(X8 '  Oct . .  1890  .10  j  I  lUt  Peerless,  s . Ariz . . 

365,(X8 i  April  1889 !  .10  I 'lOliPhOPDlx . Ariz.. 

337.500  April  1890'  .50  !  i  I02I  Phoenix,  o.  8 . Ark.. 

30,000  Dec..  18851  .0^' IhBlPhcenlx  Lead.  8.  l...  Colo.. 

•2,400,(X8!Aprll  1883'  .50  1 ,104! Pilgrim,  o . Cal... 

•230,(X8  Mav.  1888  .  50  KBjPotosl,  8 . Nev... 

250,(XXI  Dec. .  1889  .  50  lOOlProustlte,  8 . Idaho 

1,‘225,(X8  Aug..  1890  .10  107|Furltan,  s.  G . (Jolo. . 

1,595,800  July.  1882  1.00  108  Quincy . (Jolo.. 

123,000  July.  1888  .  05  jl09  Rappahannock,  o.  8.  Va. .. . 

60,000  June  1890  .  20  ;110  Red  Elephant,  8 . Colo. . 

1,372,500  Sept.  1890  1.00  (111  Ropes,  G.  s . Mich.. 

78,500  Sept.  1888  .02  112  Russell,  o . N.  C. . 

l.m.lXX)  April  1887  .10  !ll3Sampgon,  G.  8.  L . Utah. 

696,000  Sept.  1890  .10  jll4  San  Sebastian,  G . San  S. 

60,000jNov  .  1886  .  115  Santa  Fe,  c . N.  M.. 


15,000|0ct.  .  1886  .05 

4.5.(XX)lApril  1889  .‘20 

2‘25,OOOiSept.  1879  .‘25 

156,250'Nov..  1887  .07)6 

•2,5(X),000  April  1889  .  20 

55,000!June  I889  .10  j 


l(X),(XX):jan..|189o;  2.(XI 
l,350,0(X)jDec..  1886  .10 

610,000lSept.'1882  .30 

4,423,000;Aprlljl889  .05 

609, (XXI  Jan.. 1 1885  2.(X) 
810,ax)ljan..  11890'  .05 
l,050,(XX)|Mar  .I188O!  .50 
:iO,(IOO;June!189o!  .((2 
4aMXX)!Aug..jl890|  .10 
140,a»|Dec..!l886!  .-25 
175,aX)!Mav  .  1888  5.a» 


•230,(XX)|Ma.V  .|1888|  .50 
250,(XXI  Dec..  I889I  .50 


60,000  June  1890  .20 

,372,500  Sept.  1890  1.00 
78,500  Sept.  1888  .02 


99,7851  Feb..  1880  .  50 

585,0001  Mar.  1886  .05 


2,280,0(XJ  Feb..  1888  .  40  118  Sheridan . N.  M.. 

1,705,791  Aug..  ISiXj  1.50  119  Silver  Queen,  C . Ariz.. 

643,867  July.  1832  .  40  T20!  South  Bulwer,  G . Cal... 

■  570,000  Aug.,  lax)  5.00  121  South  Hite . Cal.. . 

312,587  June  1887  1.25  122  South  Pacific . Cal.. . 

99,785  Feb..  1880  .  50  IX)  Stanislaus,  o . Cal.. . 

585,000  Mar  .  1886  .05  124  St.  Kevin,  o.  8 . Colo. . 

100,000  Dec. .  1882  .  50  1'25  St.  Louis  &  Mex.,  8.. .  Mex. . 

460,(1X1  July.  1869  3.00  126  St.  LoUls  2t  St.  Elmo.  Colo. . 

7,5(10  April  1883  .01  j  W  St. L.& St. Felipe, 0.8.  Mex.. 


7,500  April  1883  .01 


1(0, flX)  Jan..  1871  1.00 

270, (-XXJ  April  1889  .10 

40,000  May  .  1889  .  02 

270,000  April  1889  -10 

,950,000  July.  1887  -25 

•250,«XlOct.  1S90  .(» 


12)4'  128  St. L.  &  Sonora,  o.  g. .  Mex.. 


129  St.  Louis-Yavapai...  Ariz.. 
t:Xl  Sunday  Lake,  i . Mich.. 

131  Sullivan  Con.,  o . Dak. . 

132  Sutter  Creek,  o . Cal... 

1.33  Sutro  Tunnel . Nev... 

1.34  Sylvanite,  s . (Jolo. . 


5(l|ooo  Jan'..  1881  i  .25  l:«iTaylor-Pluma8,"o.’!.'!  Cal.. . 

3,l(a,.'S(l)  C)ct. .  1890|  .25  1.36lTloga  Con.,  G . Cal. . . 


.‘25  ^595,(XX)  June  1888!  .05  jjl37{Tomado  Con.,  o.  s...  Nev... 


1!B,(XI)  Nov  .1881  j  .05  i  1 1.38  Tortlllta,  G.  8 . Ariz.'. 

S44,0(X)  Dec. .  1887  --/o  I '  139  Tuscarora,  8 . Nev... 

9,0(XJ  April:1888!  .(r2)4:il40  Union  Con.,o.  8 . Nev... 

100,(XW  Nov  .1881!  .20  il41  Utah,  s . Nev... 


1,250,000  AprililOtei  .10  !  14;)| Washington,  c . Mich.. 


97,500  Feb.. '1884  .10 

41,250  April  1886  2.50 
272,5(X)  Oct..  1887  .37)( 

Sn.dX)  Dec. .  1889  .05 

,275,'0)  July.  1887  .10 

!,148,0IX)  Aug..  1871  1.50 

4,400  July.  18m  .10 

25.(XX)  Oct..  1889  .25 

175,000  .  1889  .10 


|l44jWe8t  Granite  Mt.,  s..  Mont. 
jlA’^iYuma,  c.  8.  G . Ariz.. 


t50,(X>:i|Oct. .  1883  .065^;  22  Calaveras,  o . Cal... 


23  Carisa,  o . Wy... 

24  Carupano,  o.  s.  Lm  c. .  Ven... 

25  Cashier,  G.  8 . Colo. . 

26  Charles  Dickens,  o.  s.  Idaho 


175,000  Dec. .  1888  .72)^!  27  Cherokee,  o . Cal. . . 


_  51 , (XX)  Oct. .  1883  .(B  28ChoIlar,  8 . Nev.. 

_  '/TO, (XX)  May.  1884  .10  29  Cleveland,  T . Dak.. 

.65  1,950,000  Feb..  189(1  1.00  30  Colchis . N.  M.. 

_  1.650,000  Dec..  1884  .25  31  Commonwealth,  8...  Nev .. 

_  406,250  Aug..  1889  .  05  32  Comstock,  o.  s . Nev . . 

.75  199,680  April  1889  1.00  33  Con.  Imperial, G.  s...  Nev . . 

3,466,8(X)  April  1890  .25  34  Con.  Pacific,  o . Cal. . . 

2.587.500  Dec..  1884  .  25  35  Con.  Silver,  s . Mo.... 

210,000  Feb..  1889  .  50  36  Crescent,  s.  L . Colo. . 

•228,000  Oct. .  1888  .(B  37  Crocker,  s . Ariz. . 

1,588,000  Jan..  1875  2.00  38  Crowell,  G . N.  C.. 

1.612.500  Aug..  1890  .  25  39  Dahlonega.  o . Ga _ 

20,0(X)  June  I889  .05  40  Dandy,  8 . Colo. . 

11,000,000  Nov..  1887  .10  41  Decatur,  s . Colo., 

240,ax)  Oct. .  1890  .10  42  Denver  City,  s.  L . Colo. . 

390,000  Oct. .  18m  .05  43  Denver  Gold,  o . (Jolo. . 

6,0(X)  Nov..  1888  .  03  44  Durango,  o . (Jolo.. 

20,(XX)  Nov..  1887  .10  45  Eastern  Dev.  (Jo.,  Lt.  N.  S.. 

850,(XX)  July.  1887  .05  46  El  Cristo,  o.  s .  U.S.C. 

70.500  Oct. .  1887  .  37)4  47  El  Dorado,  o . Cal. . . 

4,89-2,.5;X)IOct.  189u  .‘25  48  El  Talento,  o .  U.S.C. 

1.458,000| Dec..  1889  .‘25  49  Empire,  8 . Utah. 

875.(XX)Oct. .  1880  .  25  50  Eureka  Tunnel,  8.  L.  Nev... 


f’.SOO.OW) 
5,000,UX)| 
2,ttX),0(X) 
3,000,(XXJ 
10,080,000 
400,000 
1,250,000 
250,(XX) 
600,000 
2(X),(XX) 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,080,000 
20,UX),000 
3,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
250,000 
2,000,000 
.  10,(l0O,(XX) 
500,000 
500,000 

2(xj,ooo 

500,000 

1,250,000 

1,500,UXI 

11,2IXJ,(X)0 

1,000,000 

500,000 

10,000,tXX) 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

6,000.000 

2,500,000 

3,000,000 

10,(XX),(XX) 

500,000 

250,000 

5,000,000 

1,500,000 

.5,000,000 

300,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,«)0 

i,ooo,ux 

1,0(X),00(< 

10,(XXJ,000 

10,(XX),(X)0 

lO.OOO.UX) 

10,000,000 

.5,6W),000 

500,000 

2,UX),000 

5,000,UX) 

1,(XJ0,0(X) 

10,UX),000 

12,000,UX( 

800,000 

i,0(X),ooo 

550,000 

3,000,000 

1,(XX),(XI0 

1(1,000,000 

1,500,0(X) 

500,000 

200,0(10 

•2,000,000 

i,ooo,(X)o 

•2,0(X),(X)0 

1, (xxi,o(io 

1,250, (XX) 
10,000,000 
11,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,UX),000 
1.000,000 
250,000 
10,(XX),000 
400,000 
1,000,000 

2, (0),O(X) 
100,(XX) 
100,000 

i,ooo,(XX) 
1,000,000 
^0,(XX),000 
1(X),(I(X) 
•2,(XX),000 
10,000,000 
10,000, (XX) 
600,000 
500,000 
10,(XX),(XX) 
5,000.000 
11,520,000 
2,000,(0) 

10, (XX),00o 

10,000,000 

500,000 

5,000,000 

100,000 

600,000 

11, ‘200,(XX) 
250,000 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
250,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
10,000,000 
1,600,000 
5,000,000 
400, (XX) 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
1(),(XX),(XX) 
10,000,000 
500,000 
2,(XX),0(J0 
1IX),U00 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,5)X),(MI 
1,5(X),(XXI 
3,000,000 
1,250,000 

6oo,om 
500,060 
20,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
1(),0(X),000 
100,000 
i,(xx),ax) 
10,000,000 
10, 000,000 
lO.OOO.OOO 
50O,(XX) 
l.OOO.OOO 
5,000,000 
10,000,(XX) 
000,(XXI 


50,000  $50  *  . 

500,000  10  . 

80,000  25  $737,000  Jan..  1890  .70 

30,000  100  112,500  Sept.  1890  .25 

100,800  m  3,359,800  Sept.  1890  .  50 

300,0(X)  2  *  . 

125,000  10  300,000  June  1887  . 

250,000  1  . 

120,000  5  . 

100,«X)  2 . . 

200,000  25  »  . 

100,000  100  173,500  Jan..  1883  .10 

50,000  100  735.000  April  18m  .10 

100,800  100  2,279,275  Aug..  1890  .25 

3(XI.OOO  100  •  . . 

300,000  10  •  . . 

100,000  100  - 170,000  Nov..  18!B  .25 

500,000  10  *  . 

250,000  1  . 

400,000  5  ♦  . 

100,(X)0  100  2,TJ0,(X10  Dec. .  1889  .  25 


150,000  10  . 

112,0(X)  100  1,510,000  Nov..  1889  .  50 

500,000  2  *  . 

50,000  10  . 

100,000  100  170,000  Nov..  1888  .30 

1(X),0(X)  luo  35,000  Mar  .1887  .15 

50,(XX)  100  1,875,000  July.  1890  .05 

60,000  100  798, 000  June  1890  .10 

-250,000  10  . 

.300,000  10  ♦  . 

100,0(X)  100  150,000  June  1890  .15 

500,000  1  . 

250,000  1  *  . 

500,000  10  . 

300,000  5  *  . 

5U),000  10  •  . 

60,000  5  . 

500  000  1  • 

isolooo  10  990,000  Mar  ;  i/X)" 

noo,(X)o  2 . 

250,000  4  •  . 

500,000  2  . 

100,0(X)  100  . 

100,000  100  ♦  . 

100,000  100  865,000  July.  1890  .25 

1(XI,0(X)  100  81,500  May .  I8U1)  .25 

•200,000  -25  . . 

.UUOOO  1  *  . 

200,000  10  *  . 

200,000  -25  229,314  Dec. .  1885  .25 

500,000  2  ♦  . 

1(X),000  100  *  . 

r2o,oou  100 . 

80,000  10  . 

.lOO.IXX)  2  •  . 

,'«50,(X)0  1  •  . 

300,000  10  . 

•200,000  5  . 

100,(0)  100 . 

300,000  5  4.5,000  Jan..  1889  .15 

25,UXJ  -20 . .  . 

100,(IX)  2 . 

200,(XX)  10  . 

40,000  25  280,(XX)  May .  1887  3.00 

200,000  10  ♦  . 

40,000  25  . 

30.000  30 . . 

100,000  100  . 

IIO.OX'  100  1,463.000  Jan..  1889  .10 

100,000  10  *  . 

500,000  10  *  . 

100,(XXJ  10  385, (XX)  Mar .  1890  .  56 

250,000  1  . 

100,000  100  2.766,960  May  .  1890  .-25 

•200,000  2  •  . 

•200, (XX)  5  »  . 

1U),0)X)  2 . " 

i,owi,)xx;  1  •  . 

100,000  1  *  . ;;■■■■ 

40,(XX)  25  . 

lOO.OUO  10 . 

100,000  1)X)  •200,000  Oct. .  1889  .25 

1)X),)XX)  1  •  . 

•200,000  10  •  . ; ; 

1OO,)X0  100  85,(X)0  April  1890  .25 

100,000  100  20,(XX)  Nov . 

60,(0)  10  •208,(XXJ  Dec. .  1881  .10 

125,000  IW)  *  . 

400,000  ‘25 . 

500,000  10  ♦  . 

115,^2()0  1(X)  8,832,800  Dec. .  1889  .25 

•200,UX(  10 . 

100,000  100  165,(0)  Aug..  1890  .10 

100,000  1«)  4))5,(XX)  Aug..  1890  .1.5 

500,000  1  *  . 

200,000  25  •  . . . ■ 

100,(0)  1  *  . 

300,000  2  •  . . 

11-2,U)0  100  1,573,)XX)  Mar..  1890  .  50 

250.0X1  1  •  . 

150,000  10  •  . 

300,0)0  10 . 

250,000  1  •  . 

500,000  1  *  . 

80,00)  25  147/JOO  July.  1887  ..50 

300,000  5  . .  . 

100,000  100  -288,157  .Tuly.  1888  1.08 

320,000  5  ♦  . 

.500,00)  10  . 

•200,000  2  •  . 

1,000,0)0  10  . 

200,00)  10  . 

•200,000  25  *  . 

100,000  100  100,0)0  May .  1881  .25 

100,000  10)  195,000  Jan..  1883  .05 


100,000  5  . 

200,000  10  . 

100,000  1  •  . 

500,000  10  ♦  . 

■200,000  10  . 

150,000  10  . 

150,000  10  . 

.300,(0)  10  •  . 

50,000  25  . 

200,0X1  3  •  . 

100,000  5  . 

2,0)O,0X)  10  *  . 

500,000  10  •  . 

•200,000  5  10,000  Feb..  1888  .10 

100,000  10  295,(0)  May .  1888  .  25 

100,000  1  •  . 


100,000  no  •  . 

500,00)  20  13,0X,  Oct. .  1889  .10 

100,(0)  100  2,.31O,0X)  July.  1890  .25 

100,0)0  100  245,0X)  Aug..  1890  .25 

500,000  1  . 

40,000  25  . 

500,000  10  •  . 

400,000  25 . 

ax),000  2  •  . 


G.,Qold.  S.,  Silver.  L.,  Lead.  C.,  Copper.  •Non  assessable.  tThls company,  as  the  Western,  up  to  December  10th,  1881,  paid  $1,400,010.  4 Non-assessable  for  three  years,  i The  Dead- 
wood  previously  pidd  $275/XX)  in  eleven  divkiends,  and  the  Terra  4ff5,000.  Previous  to  the  consolidation  in  August,  1884,  the  Calliomla  had  paid  $31,32U,0X)  in  dividends,  and  the  Con.  Virginia, 
24U/XXl,0U0.  ••  nevious  to  the  oonsoUdatlon  of  the  Copper  Queen  with  the  Atlanta,  August,  188S,  the  (Jopper  Queen  had  paid  $1,360,000  in  dividends. 


Name  of  Company. 


Allouez,  Mich. 


8AI,E8. 


Name  and  Location 
OP  Company. 


Par  [ 

Name  of  Company,  val.  of  I 


Oct  17. 
H.  I  L. 


San  Franclaeo  minlne  Stock  <laotatloD«. 


Closing  Quotations. 


American  Coal . 

Cambria  Iron . 

Cameron  Coal  &  I.  Co 

Ches.  &0.  RR . 

Chic.  &  Ind.  Coal  RU 

Do.  pref . 

Col.  C.  &  I . 

Col.  &  Hocking  C.  I. 
Consolidation  Coal.. 

Del.  &  H.  C . 

D..  L.  &  W.  RR . 

Hocking  Valley . 

Hunt.  &  Broad  Top. 

Do.  pref . 

Illinois  C  &  Coke  Co 

Dehigh  C.  &  N . 

Lehigh  Valley  RR .. 
Lehigh  &  Wilk.Coal 

Mahoning  Coal . 

Marshall  Con.  Coal . . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Morris  8c  Essex . 

New  Central  Coal . . . 

N.  J.  C.  RR . 

N.  Y.  Sc  S.  Coal . 

N.  Y.,  Susq.  &  West 

Do.  pref . 

N.Y.&PerryC.  &I 
Norfolk  &  West.RR. 

Do.  pref . 

Penn.  Coal . 

Penn.  RR . 

Ph.  &  R.  RR . 

Sunday  Creek  Coal.. 

Do.  pref . 

Tennessee  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Do.  pref . 

Westmoreland  Coal 


Oct.  Oct.  I  Oct. 
11.  I  13.  '  14. 

I  < 


Oct. 

10. 


1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

.90 

.90 

1.05 

1.05 

1.00 

3  65 

3.75 

3.65 

3.70 

3.65 

1.90 

1.95 

1.80 

1.80 

1.90 

.30 

.35 

.25 

.30 

.30 

3  70 

3.55 

3.50 

3.60 

3.55 

2.75 

2.75 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

1.75 

1.75 

2.90 

2.» 

2.95 

. 

2.95 

2.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

2.20 

2.30 

2.20 

2.15 

2.15 

2.25 

2.25 

2.20 

Vis' 

2.15 

3.35 

3  .■» 

3.10 

i.x 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.65 

.35 

.35 

.35 

.30 

80 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.30 

1  25 

1.25 

5.13 

5.13 

5.55 

5.13- 

5.00 

7.50 

7.63 

7.25 

7.75 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

iio 

3  35 

3.10 

3.30 

3.30 

3.25 

3.20 

2.90 

3.15 

3.25 

3.10 

3.05 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

3.10 

3.40 

3.10 

3.10 

3.40 

3.420 

105 


**Salea  in  New  York.  77.367;  in  Pbiladelpbla,  49,595.  Total  sales.  246,920. 


Yellow  Jak 


Alpha . 

Alla . 

Belcher . 

I  Belle  Isle . 

I  Best  &  Bel... 

;  Bodie. . 

'  Bulwer. . 

;  Chollar . 

!  Com’wealth  . 

'  Con.  C.  &  V.. 

Con.  Pac . 

Crown  Point. 
Eureka  C.... 
Gould  &  C.  .. 
Grand  Prize  . 

I  Hale&  N  .... 

M.  White... 

Mexican . 

Mono . 

Mt.  Diablo... 

Navajo . 

Nev.  Queen.. 

N.  Belle  Isle. 
Occidental... 

Ophir . 

Potosi . 

Savage . 


Oct. 

15. 


Oct. 

16. 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 


OOT.  18,  1890. 


Alice .  2.10  .  2.10  2.00  . 1 . 

Belcher,  Nev . j . 1 . 

Belle  Isle . . . . . 

Bodie  Cons.,  Cal . ; . | .  1.80 . | . 

Bos.  &  Mont.,  Mont . . I . . . 

Greece,  Colo . . 1...  . . . 

Bulwer,  Cal . . . . . . 

I  1  1  fiO  ...  .  .....  .....  .....  ...a. 

Calumet  &'Hecia,'Hlch.'  KOji  I!!!!  i!!!!  . 201)4; . 

Catalpa,  Colo . 88  .37. . . . 85 . | . 

Chrysolite,  Colo . ' . . . . 

Confldence,  Nev . j . .  . . . 

Cons.  Cal.  &' Va.,  Nev . i . .  4.75 . . 

Crown  Point,  Nev .  3.00 . ' . .  2.90 . 

Deadwood,  Dak . . . 

Dunkin,  Colo . 1 . ; . 

Eureka  Con . . ' . 

Father  de  Smet,  Dak . . . . . 

Franklin . 19.i» . ' . : . .  . 

Freeland,  Colo . 33  . .  .83  . 33  . 33 . 

Gould  *  Curry,  Nev .  2.W . '2.40  .  2.80  . 

Hale  &  Norcross,  Nev . ! . i .  2.95 . 

Holyoke . ; . | . 

Homestake,  Dak . .  10.00  9.75  9.!!0 . 

Horn-Silver,  Utah . '3.40 . |  3.80  .  3.30  .  3.40  . 

Independence,  Nev . . . . 

IronHiIl,Dak . i.. .  .54  .  50  .  55  .  .531 . 

Kearsarge . ■ . . 14.75; . 

Leadvllle  C.,  Colo . 17 . 15 . 1 . 15  .14 . 15 . 

Little  Chief,  Colo . ' . 

Mono,  Cal . ' . 

Moulton,  Mont . 55 . . 

Mt.  Diablo,  Nev . ; . 

Navajo,  Nev . 40 . . 

N.  Belle  Isle,  Nev . . 

Ontarla,  Utah .  45.75  .  44.00  .  44.00  .  41.00  . 

Ophir,  Nev .  5.38  .  5.75  .  .  5.38  . . 


Alpha,  Nev. 

400  Alla,  Nev .  1. 

150  American  Flag,  Colo . 

.  ...  Andes, Nev . . 

.  Amador,  Cal . . , . . . . 

200  Astoria,  Cal . 05 . 07  .06  .07  .06  .06  . (» . 

.  Barcelona,  Nev . 24 . 

.  Best  &  Belcher,  Nev .  3.85  .  3.56  . 

.  ...  Bonanza  King,  Cal . 

100  Brunswick,  Cal . 08  . 08  . 09  .08  .08  .07  .06  . 08  . 

35  Bullion,  Nev . 

1,500  Butte  &  Bost.,  Mont . 

.  Castle  Creek,  Idaho . 08 . 

.  Chollar,  Nev .  3.75  .  3.60  .  8.56  .  3.70  . 

200  Col.  &  Beaver,  Idaho . 

200  Commonwealth,  Nev . 

.  Comstock  T.,  Nev . 17  .16 . 17 . 16 . 

.  “  bonds . ^  .26 . 

.  “  scrip _ .' . 25 . 

.  Con.  Imperial,  Nev . 45 . 

lOo  Crescent,  Colo . 15 . 

2,600  Denver  City,  Colo . . . 

.300  El  Cristo,  Rep.  of  Col . 80  .75  . 

200  Exchequer . 

.  Hollywood,  Cal . 

400  Huron,  Mich .  5.13 .  5.13 . 

400  Julia,  Nev . 38  .  40  .  41  . 40  .  38  .  37  . 

.  Kingston  &  Pembroke . 

1,300  Ko.ssuth . 

100  Lacrosse,  Colo . 

V,025  Lee  Basin,  Colo . 

.  Mexican,  Nev .  3. .50  .  3.60  .  3.50  .  3.55  .  3.45  . 

—  1  Monitor . 

nXi  I  Mutual  Sm.  &  Mg.  Co....  1.50  1.45  1.50  .  1.45  .  1.50  .  1.50  1.45  1.50  . 

.  I  Nevada  Queen,  Nev . ....| . 

300  I  N.  Commonwealth,  Nev.  2.00 . 

.  Occidental,  Nev . .  2.06  1.95  2.0i) . 

420  !  Oriental  &  Mil.,  Nev . . 

30it  I  Overman,  Nev . I . 

.  Phcenix  of  Arlz . 95  .94  .95  .92  .  89  .  88  .88  .  84  . 90  .83 


Osceoia,  Mich . . ! .  Phcenix  of  Arlz. 

Plymouth.  Cal . . .  2.00 . i .  KKt  Phoenix  Lead,  C< 

Quicksilver,  Pref . i .  40.00  . i .  200  Potosi . 

“  Com . .  7.00  .  7.00'  6.75  400  Rappahannock, 


Quincy,  Mich . . 

Robinson  Cons.,  Colo . I . . . 

Savage .  3.70 . ! . 

Sierra  Nev^a,  Nev . .  3..30 

Silver  Cord . 

Silver  King,  Arlz . 171  .15  .15 . . 15 . 15 

Silver  Mg.  of  L.  V . j . . 

Small  Hopes . . I . 

Standard . .  1.60  1.40  1.40  . 

Stormont,  Utah . I . . 

Tamarack,  Mich . 191^ . I . 

Yellow  Jacket,  Nev . . I . .  3.55 .  3.50 


Phoenix  Lead,  Colo . 

Potosi .  7.75  .  8.00  .  7.13  . 

Rappahannock,  Va . 06  . 06  . 

Santiago,  U.  S.  C . 

S.  Sebastian . 55 . 

Scorpion . 40 . 

Shoshone . . . 

Silver  Hin . 

Silver  Queen . 

Sullivan  Con.,  Dak . • . . . 

Sutro  Tunnel,  Nev . 12  .11  .12 . 

Sutter  Creek,  Cal .  l.» .  1.25 .  1.2n: .  1.25  .  1.25  .  1.25  . 

Union  Cons.,  Nev . . 

Utah,  Nev .  1.30  .  1.30; .  1.35  .  1.25  . 


*  Ex.  dividend,  f  Dealt  in  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex.  Unlisted  securities,  i  Assessment  paid.  4  Assessment  unpaid.  Dividend  shares  sold,  20,480.  Non-dividend  shares  sold.  52,650. 

Total.  New  York.  73.130. 


BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


Name  of  Company,  j  Oct.  10.  |  Oct.  11.  I  Oct.  13.  |  Oct.  14.  I  Oct.  15.  Oct.  16. 


Atlantic,  Mich  .  . | .  20.75  20.50  . 1 . ! . ■ . j20.00, .  23.00  18.88 

Bodie,  Cal . . . .  . 1 . ' .  .  . i . ! . 


Bonanza  Development. . . I . . I . | . ' . I . I .  ..55 . 

Bost.  &  Mont.,  Mont . '52.00  51.00  53.00  52.00  52..50  52.00  53.00  51.75152.00  51.75  51.50  51.00 

Breece,  Colo . 1 . 1 . 1 . ' . i . . . . 

Calumet &Hecla, Mich..  300  298  300  1 .  300  .  300  ,296  1  295  .  294  291 

Catalpa,  Colo . I . . 35; . : . . I . .  . 

Central,  Mich . I . ' . . . i .  . 

Chrysolite,  Colo . 1 . . 1 . , . I . 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev . ■ . ' . i . . . | . 

Dunkin,  Colo . 1 . 1 . 63;  .65  .  65  .  .65  . 

Eureka,Nev . ' . I . • . I . I . 

Franklin,  Mich . 19.5;) .  20.00  19.75  20.50  20.00  21.00  20.25  21.00  . 120.75,20.00 

Honorine,  Utah . I . I . I  — i . I . . 

Horn  Silver,  Utah . . I . . .  .  . | . 


Kearsargc . 1 .  18.00  17.50  . 

Little  Chief,  Colo . . 

Little  Pittsburg,  Colo . . 

Moulton . . 


Ontario,  Utah . . . I . . I . | . 1 . 1 . 1 . 

Osceola,  Mich .  4.3.00  41.38  .  .  43.00  42.50  43.00  41.00  41.00  39.'B  40.63  40.00 

Pewablc.  Mich . . . . I . 

Quincy.  Mich . 115  . ‘ . 115  . !ll5  . 1 . 

Ridge,  Mich . . . . | . ' . 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev . . . | . 

Silver  Klns^ . I . ; . . 

Stormont,  Utah . i . . I . 

Tamarack,  Mich . .  194  .  192  .  191  190  184  180 


Oct 

15. 

Oct 

16. 

Sales. 

5.50 

5.25 

5.50 

5.25 

3,790 

17.00 

2O..’i0 

16.50  16.75 
20.00  21.t« 
. 1 . 

16..88 

1,395 

420 

Aztec,  klch . I . I . . 

Brunswick,  Cal . ' . L..  . . : . 

Butte  &  Boston, Mont....  17.25  17.001)8.00  .  18.00  .  19.50  17.50  17.00  16.50  16.75 

Centennial,  Mich . |21.00  20.50 . 20..50  20.00  21.t« 

Comstock,  T.,  Nev . i . 

Copper  Falls  Mg . 

Crescent,  Colo . I 

Dana,  Mich . I 

Don  Enrique,  N.  M . I 

El  Cristo,  S.  A . I 

Hanover,  Mich . : 

Humboldt,  Mich . ! 

Hungarian,  Mich . j 

Huron,  Mich .  5.ai .  5.25  .  5.00  4.75  . ' 

Mesnard,  Mich . I 

National,  Mich .  1.50 

Native,  Mich . 

Oriental  &  M.,  Nev . 

Phoenix . 

Pontiac . 

Rappahannock,  Va . i . ' . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex . 55  .  55  ..53  .  55  .  53  . 1  .53 

Shoshone.  Idaho .  . i . . ! 

South  Side,  Mich . ...' . i . . 

Star . I . ' . < . I 

Wa.shington,  Mich . ' . I . I . 

Wlnthrop,  Mich . ' . i . ' . 


Boston  :  Dividend  shares  sold,  12,611. 


Non-dividend  shares  sold,  8,200. 


Total  Boston,  20,811. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  METALS  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  OCTOBER  4  TO  OCTOBER.11  AND  FROM  JANUARY  1. 


inPOKTS. 

Week. 

Stpelter.  Tons. 

Amer.  Metal  Co....  50 

Hendricks  Bros . 

La  Marche's  Sons,  H . 

Lewisohn  Bros . 

Merer,  G.  A.  &  E . 

Milne  &  Co . 

Muller,  Schall  &  Co. . 


TotaL . 

Oorres.  date.  1889. 


50 


PlC  Lead. 

Amer.  Metal  Co.... 

Bruce  &  Cook . 

Caswell.  E.  A . 

Hendricks  Bros... 

Naylor  &  Co . 

Schultz  &  Co.,  A.. 
G.  W.  Sheldon . 


Total . 

Correa,  date.  189. 


Lbs. 


Year. 

Tons. 

372 

50 

5 

LW 

9 

74 

123 

783 

685 


Lbs. 

15 

25 

211 

100 

10 


Tin.  Tons. 

Abbot,  Jere,  &  Co . 

Amer.  Metal  Co. . 

Bidwell  &  French . 

Bruce  &  Cook . 

Carter,Hawley&Co . 

Cohen  &  Co.,  A . 

Cohen.  H . 

Cort  &  Co..  N.  L . 

Ovooks  &  Co.,  R . 

Darol  &  Son . 

Hendricks  Bros . 

Knauth  &  Knhne . 

Lehmaier,  S.,  &  Co. . 

Lewisohn  Bros . 

Merchant  &  Co  . 

Muller,Schall&Co. 


Bruce  Sc  Cook .  1,201 

Byrne  &  Son . 

Central  Stamp.  Co . 

Coddington  &  Co...  2,167 

Cohn  &  Co  . 

Con.  Fruit  Jar  Co . 

Cormere  F.  St  Co . 

Cort  &  Co .  5  756 

Crooks  St  Co . 

DeMllt&Co.HR  .. 
I'ickeison.V.D.&Co  293 

Fenton,  D.  E . 

Haherman,  F . 

Herring,  Chas.  K . 

Iron  Clad  Mlg.  C,o . 

Lalance  &  G.  M.  Co . 

Lazard  Bros . 

Lehmaier,Schw  ’z  &Co. . . 
Merchant  &  Co....  657 

Mersick  St  Co . 

Morewood  &  Co . 

Newell  Bros . 

lu  I  Payne,  S.  H.  &  Co. . 

98  I  Pratt  Mfg.  Co . 

149  i  Phelp^Dodge  St  Co  1,811 

—  I  Schneider  &  Co.,  J . 

608  '  Shepard  &  Co . 

Standard  Uil  Co . 

Taylor,  N.  &  G . 

Thomson&Co.,A.A.  677 

Warren.  J.  M . 

Wheeler  Sc  Co . 

Whittemore  &  Co.  155 

Wolff  &  Reesing . 

Wright,Peter&Co . 


251 


Tons. 

145 

2.396 

1,063 

2u 

80 

10 

20 

125 

85 

49 

42 

10 

172 

45 

60 

750 


Total .  12,750  1 

Corres.  date.  1889..  19,191  1, 


109,308 

1,0(>0 

54,786 

124,500 

15.640 

120 

7.902 

180.214 

81,496 

9,687 

307,834 

3,890 

66 

1,000 

597 

9,010 

I, 048 
200 

25,239 

10,581 

40,739 

416 

934 

95,271 

642.577 

3,365 

14.053 

II, 645 
1,229 

90,000 

4,868 

27,124 

14,318 

2,077 

227 

,89.'»,031 

796,861 


Corres,  date.  1889. .  25,297 


Steel  Blooms,  Billets, 
and  Slabs.  Tons.  Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co .  233 

Baldwin  Bros.  &  Co .  2 

Dana  Sc  Co .  1,670 

Dolge  &  Co.,  A .  1 

Downing,R.F.&C!o .  109 

Henderson  Bros .  1 

Holt&Co.,  H.  N .  4 

Martin  5c  Co  .  80 

Milne,  A.,  &  Co .  225 

Naylor  &  Co .  700  2,146 

Pope,  Jas.  E.,  Jr .  61 

Richard8&Co.,C.B.  .......  1 

Roebiing’s  ^ns,  J.A .  2,074 

Ward&Co.,  J.  C..  198  198 

Wolff,  &  Co.,  Pv.  H .  60 

8  6,865 

1  22,180 


Total . . 

Corres.  date.  18^.. 


Pig  Iron.  Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere . 

Baldwin  Sc  Co.,  A . 

Baldwin  Bros.  &  Co . 

Crocker  Bros . 

Crooks  Sc  Co.,  R . 

Dana  &  Co. .  .  . 

Drummond  &  Co . 

Geisenhelmer  &  Co . 

Hagermeyer&Brun . 

Henderson  Bros . 

Irvin.  R.  I.  &  Co . 

Lillienberg.  N . 

Naylor  Sc  Co . 

_  Perry  &  Reyer . 

o  I  Pierson  &« 'o . 

TotaL . .  9.948  1  sheldon.G.  W  .&  Co. 


Naylor  Sc  Ca .  1.405 

Ni^n,  Geo  , 


10 

PhelpA  Dodge  Sc  Co .  3,196 

50 
90 
50 
75 


Thomson,  A.  A.&Co. 

Thomson,  D.  &  Co . 

Town8end,&Co.,J.R. . 

Trotter  Sc  Co  ,  N . 


Corres.  dal«s  1889. .  180  8,861 


Ttn  Plates.  Boxes.  Boxes. 
Adams&Westl’keCo .  70 


Stet88on&Co..G.W.  200 
Williamson,  J.&Co. . 


Tons. 

250 

807 

170 

1,515 

5 

150 

400 

76 

30 

100 

400 

2,409 

ISO 

53 

an 

200 

2,725 

1,800 


Bar  Iron.  Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere.  25 

Bacon  &  Co .  161 

Crocker  Bros . 

Dickerson,  Van 

Dusen  &  Co . 

Downing  Sc  Co . 

E.  J.  Jacobus . 

FuIler,Dana&  Fitz . 

Holt,  H.  N . 

Lilionberg,  N .  88 

Lundberg,  G . 

Milne  &  Co . 

Muller,Schall  &Co . 

Naylor  Sc  Co . 

Page,  Newell  &  Co . 

Plenty,  J  . 

Wilson,  J,  G . . 


Total . 

Corres.  date,  18^,. 


277 


Total. 


200  11,270  Total. 


Scrap  Iron.  Tons. 

Baldwin  Bro8.&  Co . 

Crossman&Co.,  W.H . 

Frankfort,  M . 

,  McDougali  &  Potter..... 

I  Muller,!8chall&Co  . 

Pierson,  C  L . 

Hamper  &  Co  ,  S.  . 

'  Stevens, Corvin  &Co . 

Ward,  J.  ^  &  Co . 

I 


Tons. 

821 

1,319 

77 

6 

285 

101 

11 

230 

566 

2,411 

1,189 

294 

649 

1,855 

14 

3 

9,824 

8,909 


Tons. 

7 

30 

347 

27 

92 

18 

101 

186 

30 

737 

1,575 


Corres.  date,  1889,.,  20  2,886 


Steel  and  Iron  Boda. 

Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co. .  50 

American  S.  Co . 

Bacon  &  Co .  77 

Bunnell  &  Co.,  J.  H . 

Carey  &  Moen . 

Cooper,Hewitt&Co . 

Dana  Sc  Co . 

Dodge  Sc  Co.,  A . 

Downing  &  Co . 

Galpiu,  S.  A . 

ureely  Sc  Co.  E.  S . 

Hazard  Mfg.  Co  . 

Holt  Sc  Co..  H.  N . 

Jacobus,  E.  Y . 

Lee,  James  &  Co...  70 

Lillienberg,  N . 

Lundberg.  G .  31 

Lundell,  C.  G . 

Milne  &  Co .  200 

Muller.Schall  &  Co . 

Naylor  &  Co .  870 

Page,  Newell  &  Co.  Iffi 

Hoebling’s  Sons,  J .  A . 

Sanderson  &  Son . .  1 

Schulze  &  R . 

Taylor,  N.  L . 

Temple  Sc  Lockw’d . 

Wessel  &  Co . 

Wiebusch  &  Ho . 

Wood  &  Niebuhr. . 

Wolf  &Co.,  R.  H..  77 


Total .  1,544 

Corres.  date,  1^.. .  904 

Old  Balls.  Tons. 

Bowring&  Archibald . 

Dana  &  Co . 

Frankfort.  M .  250 

Henderson  Bros . 

Hemsheim,  L . 

Mosle  Bros . 

Naylor  Sc  Co . 

Sawyer,  Wallace&Co _ 

W^est.  H . 

Wiechers,  J.  F . 

Total .  250 

Corres.  date.  18W...  120 

Splegelelsen.  Tons. 

Abbott,  Jere  Sc  Co . 

.  American  Metal  Co . 

'  Blakely  Sc  McLcllan . 

I  Crocker  Bros  ...  572 

Crooks  &  Co  R . 


Tons. 

8.817 

76.'* 

546 

50 

501 

371 

1,196 

3 
129 

1,241 
35 
476 
•  3 

2 

1,752 

300 

157 

5 

1,748 

850 

6,617 

1,482 

•2,567 

1 

1 

16 

6 
21 

4 

25 

3,309 

32,996 

37.909 

Tons. 

340 

764 

7.7ftj 

300 

350 

123 

2,849 

610 

398 

150 

13,649 

10,247 

Tons. 

2,725 

100 

1.684 

22.726 

lOS 


70 


Dana  Sc  Co . 

Foley,  F . 

Geisenhelmer  &  Co. 
Henderson  Bros.  Sc  Co. 

Hemsheim.  L . 

Holt.  H.  N . 

Ivin  Sc  Co.,  R.  I . 

Naylor  Sc  Co .  715 

Perkins,  C.  L. . 

Sachs  Sc  Richmond.  .' . 

Whitt  emoie,H.&Co. - 


15,925 

50 

728 

14 

18.522 

200 

50 

11,913 

1,452 

2 

55 


Total .  1.357  76,2.52 

Corres.  date.  1889...  1.009  65,969 


Tons. 


Tons. 

67 


Iron  Ore. 

Baiz.  Jacob . 

Bergen  Point  Chem-  „ 

IcSl  Co .  2.^ 

Bowring  &  Archibald .  5,^ 

Eamsbaw.  A .  3.6^ 

Ennis,  Andrew 


438 


^ores  Sc  Co.,  R,  de . 


Johnson  &  Co.,  L.. 


6,030 


Total .  31,194 

Corres.  date.  18©. .  8,660 

BXPOBTS. 

Copper.  Pounds.  Pounds . 

Abbott  Sc  Co.,  Jere .  2.545.103 

Amer.  Mot.  Co.,  Lt .  940,385 

Barber  Sc  Co .  13.750 

Belinont.Aug.&Co .  1,768,974 

Boker,  C.  F .  117,000 

Burgass  &  Co .  227,290 

French,  Edye  Sc  Co .  135,374 

Heldelbech,  Slche.-  _  _ 

heimer  &  Co .  672,6OT 

Lewrisohn  Bros .  248,978 

Muller,Schall  &  Co .  16.250 

Paulsen.  Wni .  50,000 

Sawy  er,  W  Tce&  Co .  22,796 

Seamen,  S.  H .  66,950 

Ward.J.E.  &Co .  100.000 

W  iechers,  J.  F .  29,97" 

Wil’ms  &  T’hune. .  112.00i 

Total . .T . 7.0‘57,439 

Corre.  date.  1889.  868,198  9,633,892 

Copper  IWatte. 

AmerlcanMetalCo .  3.072.079 

Ixiwisohn  Pros....  323,8©  5,108,388 

Nichols,  Geo.  H .  267,202 

Paulsen,  IVm . 1,0©,428 

W’il’ms  Sc  T’hune .  2,848,706 

Total  . .  ..r-a3,892  12,335.803 

Correadate  1880.1,279,049  26.209,594 


May  Mazeppa  Consolidated  M.  &  M.  Go. 

OF  COLORADO. 

Capital  Stock,  1,000,000  Shares.  -  •  Par  Value,  $1.00  each.  Full  Paid  and  Ncn-Assessable. 

This  is  a  regular  DIVIDEND-FAYINQ  MINE,  and  listed  on  the  Denver  and  Kansas  City  Mining  Stock  Exchanges.  IT  FAYS  ONE 
fee  cent.  FEB  MONTH  on  the  par  value  of  its  stock,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  on  the  present  market  value. 

The  company  owns  eight  claims,  consisting  of  80  acres  of  land,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  has  been  developed. 

The  Stock  has  a  CASH  MARKET  VALX7E,  and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an  interest-paying  investment,  as  the  value  of  the 
stock  is  continually  advancing. 


JExtraet  from  Prof.  Headden’o  Report. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Headden,  who  ia  well  and  favorably  known 
in  the  West,  reports: 

I  made  a  calculation,  based  on  an  average  of  the  high 
intermediate  and  low  grade  ores  and  the  ore  body  ex¬ 
posed,  and  a  conservative  estimate  figures  the  amount 
at  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  By  this  I 
mean  the  net  sum,  after  the  cost  of  mining,  smelting, 
etc.,  has  been  deducted. 


Extract  from  E.  O.  Wood’s  Report,  j 

There  is  already  blocked  out  and  ready  to  mine  j 
a  body  of  pay  ore,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  j 
25  feet  thick,  150  feet  wide  and  400  feet  deep—  | 
in  round  numbers,  300,000  tons.  This  Is  all  first-class  | 
I  ore,  and  nets  now  $20  per  ton.  Allowing  only  $10  per  I 
ton  profit,  we  get  $3,000,000  profit  on  that  ore  when  ex¬ 
tracted,  all  expenses  of  extraction,  hauling  and  freight  < 
'  being  deducted.  This  is  only  what  is  now  in  sight  in 
one  very  small  port  ion  of  this  very  large  property. 

Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  Sept.  22,  l©n.  ! 


Extract  from  I.  O,  True’s  Letter  to  the  “Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Mining  Journal,”  June  ‘il,  1890, 

My  examination  of  the  several  properties  of  the  May 
Mazeppa  combination  was  careful,  personal  and  as  com¬ 
plete  as  I  could  make  it,  and  from  the  50-foot  level  to  the 
one  at  bottom,  450  feet  (levels  every  50  feet),  we  found 
bodies  or  veins  of  mineral  varying  in  width,  length  and 
depth,  as  well  as  in  variety  and  quality,  the  possibilities 
of  which  are  great. 

The  facilities,  for  developing,  mining  and  shipping  are 
still  in  a  crude  shape,  it  having  been  Mr.  Taylor’s  object 
lo^Tstprovethathe  hada  mine  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  then  to  add  the  proper  machinery  to  work 
it  economically,  profitably  and  systematically.  This  he 
is  now  doing,  and,  with  the  advent  of  a  branch  line  of 
the  D.  &  R  G.  R.  R.  from  Sarvents  to  White  Pine,  now 
under  consideration  by  the  officials  of  the  road,  the  out¬ 
put  from  this  property  will  be  at  least  100  tons  per  day 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

Tayloi*  HablbL'troii, 

Room  7s  Pattorton  &  Thomaa  Blooki  Denvar»!Oolo* 


